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Warning-Disclaimer 


Although the author and publisher have made every effort to ensure 
that the information in this book was correct at press time, the author 
and publisher do not assume and hereby disclaim any liability to any 
party for any loss, damage, or disruption caused by errors or 
omissions, whether such errors or omissions result from negligence, 
accident, or any other cause. 


Foreword 


Fairbury is a small town located in Central Illinois. It is 100 miles 
south of Chicago and 60 miles east of Peoria. It was founded in 
1857 when the railroad first crossed Central Illinois. 


William T. Stackpole came from a prominent family in the Maine 
coastal city of Thomaston, Maine. He was born in 1827. He grew up 
on the St. Georges River in Maine. At Thomaston, the St. Georges 
river empties into the Atlantic Ocean. He was aware of the great 
success of the Erie Canal, built in 1821. These factors led to a life- 
long obsession with improving waterway shipping, including rivers 
and canals. 


His father moved the family to Pekin, Illinois. William moved to 
Fairbury shortly after it was founded in 1859. 


During his life, William was a gold prospector, pioneer, farmer, 
merchant, grain speculator, oil field worker, real estate sales person, 
inventor, writer, publisher, and visionary. It is said that William 
made and lost at least three different fortunes. He died penniless. 
William, his wife Jennie, and his daughter Anna, were buried in 
unmarked graves in Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. The house that 
William built in Fairbury still exists today. 


It is hoped this book helps to inform current Fairbury residents about 
this very interesting man that was an important character in 
Fairbury's early history. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Author's Background and Interest in Fairbury 
History 


The author is a 5th generation native of Fairbury. He attended 
Fairbury-Cropsey High School. The author married another 5th 
generation Fairbury native, Connie Sue Wells. He then graduated 
from the University of Illinois with a B.S. in Agricultural 
Engineering. Later, he graduated from Illinois State University with 
a Masters in Business Administration. The author worked at 
Caterpillar Inc. for 36 years and retired at the end of 2015. 


One of my grandmothers, Francis Ann Bodley Maley, was the only 
Livingston County Nurse until her death in 1968. She was a very 
short lady. Many Fairbury current residents probably got a shot in 
school from her. 


One of my grandfathers, Harold Henline Dameron, worked his 
whole life and retired from the TP&W railroad. His wife, Beulah 
Elizabeth Cornwell Dameron, taught school in Fairbury country 
schools and at Edison grade school in Fairbury. 


In 2009, my father, Clarence Charles Maley, passed away. My 
mother continued to live at the farm house for three more winters. 
At that point, she announced she was moving to town. 


We had to clean out the old farm house before we sold it. It 
contained materials from five generations of our family. I ended up 
with most of the historical information. I used this information to 
trace our family tree back to the various countries in Europe. I made 
four printed scrapbooks of our family history and gave copies to 
other family members. 


The genealogy search of our family history did not find any horse 

thieves or murderers in our family tree. Our most famous ancestor 
was Major William Bodley. He fought in Revolutionary War with 
General Washington and had farm in Valley Forge. It is likely that 
Washington's army spent their terrible winter on his farm, but no 


written verification of this has been found. His son went to Indiana. 
His grandson, John Edward Bodley Sr. moved from Indiana to 
Lodemia, north of Fairbury in 1852. 


On my mother's side, William Hughes Cornwell fought in Civil 
War. He was shot in the hip, captured, sent to the dreaded 
Andersonville prison. The death rate was about 33% at 
Andersonville due mostly to starvation and associated diseases. The 
prison commander was tried and hung as war criminal shortly after 
the end of the Civil War. The prison commander was the only man 
prosecuted at the end of the Civil War. My ancestor survived five 
months at Andersonville. He is buried at Princeville, north of Peoria. 


Also on my mother's side, was John Russell Litchfield, from 
Flanagan. He was blown up and killed when trying to rescue 
comrade from front lines in France in World War I. He received the 
highest medals from both the United States and France. The USS 
Litchfield Navy ship was built and named after him. One of his 
uniforms is in the Pontiac War Museum. 


Then Bryan Spence started the Facebook History page. It has grown 
to about 2,000 members. When it started, my mother and sister said 
I liked history and I should check it out. Because I already had so 
many family history items, I quickly became the main poster. 


This led to researching and writing ten Fairbury history books. 
These e-books are sold online including on Amazon. Printed copies 
of these books have been donated to the Dominy Memorial Library, 
Fairbury Echoes Museum, and the Pontiac library. I have also given 
numerous lectures to different area civic groups. I am also on the 
board of the Fairbury Echoes Museum and the Livingston County 
Historical Society. 


CHAPTER 2 
How Fairbury Got Started 


In 1857, the TP&W railroad was being laid from Peoria to Indiana. 
Octave Chanute was in charge of the railroad crew. Octave was 
trained as a Civil Engineer. Chanute went on to a very interesting 
career in aviation. He helped the Wright brothers. The Chanute Air 
Force Base in Rantoul was named after him. He is often called the 
Father of Aviation. 


Caleb Patton, a local farmer, offered Chanute a deal. If he would run 
the new railroad through his farm, he would give Chanute half of the 
city lots. Chanute took the deal. There was a problem. Several other 

farmers were not happy with this plan. 


Chanute then demonstrated his creativity. He sneaked in and his 
crew completed the railroad on a weekend when the Pontiac 
courthouse was closed. No injunction could be obtained on a week- 
end with the courthouse closed. There was a State law that once a 
locomotive had run over the track, you could not remove the track. 


Chanute wanted to call it Pattonville, but they decided on Fairbury 
instead. Immediately, there were houses moved from Avoca into 
Fairbury. Some houses were moved to McDowell and some to 
Kankakee. Can you imagine horses moving entire houses! 


Somehow Fairbury got misspelled on its application for a U.S. Post 
Office. It was called Fairburg for a couple years until it was 
corrected. A few post cards exist with the Fairburg post mark. 
Nobody knows why Fairbury was selected as the town name. 


The only other Fairbury in the U.S. is Fairbury, Nebraska. 
Woodford G. McDowell, a capitalist from Fairbury, Illinois, also 
foresaw the advantages of a railroad coming through Nebraska and 
came to claim 160 acres. He gave 80 acres of land for a town site. 
The streets in Fairbury, Nebraska, are named in a similar fashion to 


the streets in Fairbury, Illinois. The north-south streets are named 
from First to Eighth, and the east-west streets from A to H streets. 


CHAPTER 3 


Book Design 


Alma Lewis James, 1899-1979, was a Fairbury native who had a 
life-long interest in Fairbury history. She wrote a book in 1967 
about Fairbury history titled, Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars. In the 
first edition of her book, she dedicated a whole chapter to the 
Stackpole family. This chapter has 25 pages, and is the last chapter 
in her book. 


In this chapter, she publishes many personal letters between William 
Stackpole and his wife. William and his wife had one child, Anna, 
who lived to adulthood. Anna never married and died in 1940. After 
her death, an estate sale was held. The author assumes that someone 
bought the Stackpole family letters at the estate sale, then Alma used 
them as a source in her 1967 book. 


Ten years after writing the first edition of her book, Alma updated 
and issued a second edition of her book in 1977. Inexplicably, she 
dropped the whole Stackpole chapter from her first edition. In the 
second edition, she only mentions the Stackpoles briefly on two 
separate pages. 


When Alma Lewis James wrote her book, she did not have the 
advantage of using the Internet to search for information. 


The author has been researching and collecting information on 
William T. Stackpole for the last four years. Most of this research 
has been Internet research, plus visits to several libraries. The 
Fairbury newspaper, The Blade, was digitized in November of 2016. 
Online researching of the Blade was also used to research the 
Stackpole family. 


Other online resources used to research the life of William T. 
Stackpole include the Pantagraph archives, the Chicago Tribune 
Archives, and many other newspapers accessed through 
Newspapers.com and GenealogyBank.com. 


For this book, a chronological approach was used. The timeline 
information came from the author's research and the first edition of 
Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars. 


Near the end of this book, the Stackpole chapter from Alma's 1967 
first edition will be excerpted and included in this book. Since the 
1967 first edition is out-of-print, excerpting this chapter will make it 
available for future historical or genealogical researchers. 


Whenever possible, the author will include the date and data source 
for any information used in the book. 


For ease of reading, it is suggested that sentences have no more than 
thirty words. Both William Stackpole and Alma Lewis James did 
not heed this guideline when they wrote. Their writings were quoted 
verbatim and not changed to comply with this guideline. The author 
attempted to comply with this guideline for his writings. 


Whenever an old newspaper article is clearly legible, a copy of the 
article will be included in this book. When an article was not clearly 
legible, the author re-typed the article to make it legible. 


The author has included as many of Stackpole's writings as possible 
in this biography. Sometimes Stackpole's writings can be difficult to 
read. The reader may skip some of the sections with Stackpole's 
writing if they are found to be too difficult to read. 


CHAPTER 4 
1821 to 1832 


Erie Canal 


After several unsuccessful attempts, and many years, the Erie Canal 
was opened in 1821. It ran for 363 miles between Albany, on the 
Hudson River, to Buffalo, at Lake Erie. It was built to create a 
navigable water route from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean at 
New York City. 


Prior to the advent of railroads, the only way to ship goods was by 
water or pack animals. Pack animals could only carry about 250 
pounds each. 


The idea of building the Erie Canal was initially ridiculed and called 
Clinton's Folly (Clinton was the Governor of New York). But after 
completion, the Erie Canal turned out to be a great investment. 
Using the new canal to move freight was 95% more efficient than 
the previous pack animal technology. The Canal's peak year was 
1855, when 33,000 commercial shipments took place. 


The success of the Erie Canal triggered a frenzy of canal building in 
the United States. For a very well written and interesting history of 
the Erie Canal, see Peter Bernstein's book. It is titled Wedding of the 
Waters: The Erie Canal and the Making of a Great Nation. 


Unfortunately, to the author's knowledge, no equivalent book has 
been written about the canal systems in Illinois, including the 1848 
Illinois & Michigan canal, the 1900 Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, and the 1933 Illinois Waterway. 
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Birth of William T. Stackpole 


William T. Stackpole was born on December 18, 1827, six years 
after the Erie Canal had gone into operation. He was born in 
Thomaston, Maine. Thomaston is an Atlantic port city where the St. 
Georges River empties into the Atlantic Ocean. 
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The population of Thomaston, Maine, was 2,781 in 2010. William 
T. Stackpole's family tree is shown below: 


James Judith 
Stackpole Thompson 
1744-1814 1743-1797 


William Nancy 
Stackpole Snow 
1787-1836 1799-1877 


William T Jennie S 
Stackpole Harlow 
1827-1894 1828-1910 


William T. Stackpole's family tree, including his wife and children 
is shown below: 
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William T Jennie S 
Stackpole Harlow 
1827-1894 1828-1910 


Isabella E. 
Stackpole 
1871-1871 


William G 
Stackpole 
1866-1867 


Anna Susan 
Stackpole 
1860-1940 


Mary Lilias 
Stackpole 
1857-1870 


From Alma Lewis James' book......... 


William Stackpole was born December 18, 1827, 
on the North Atlantic Coast, in Thomaston, Maine, where 
his forebears had lived for generations. The Stackpoles 
had established the first shipyard there, and his mother's 
family, the Snows, had sailed the great schooners. The 
Thomaston skippers were noted, the whole world over, for 
humane treatment of their crews, and their personal 
temperance. 


His father, William Senior, went to sea, like every 
other boy in Thomaston, at some time during his youth; 
but the shipping interests were still feeling the effects of 
the War of 1812, and the whole state of Maine continued 
in a business depression. Consequently, in 1832, after the 


Indian lands of Illinois were opened for settlement, father 
Stackpole took his family to Pekin, Illinois. 


So, William T. Stackpole was about five years old when his family 
moved from Thomaston, Maine, to Pekin, Illinois. 


Chapter 5 
1832 - 1855 
From Alma's 1967 first edition book....... 


His father, William Senior, went to sea, like every 
other boy in Thomaston, at some time during his youth; 
but the shipping interests were still feeling the effects of 
the War of 1812, and the whole state of Maine continued 
in a business depression. Consequently, in 1832, after the 
Indian lands of Illinois were opened for settlement, father 
Stackpole took his family to Pekin, Illinois. 


The town, lying on the Illinois River, was the 
gateway to the new territory, and the inhabitants 
confidently expected it soon to exceed Chicago as a 
metropolis. The family started a store there, and were 
enjoying business and social success, when, only two 
years later, the father died of the plague. 


William T. Stackpole's father died on September 21, 1836, in Pekin, 
Illinois. William T. Stackpole was nine years old when his father 
died. The father is buried in an unmarked grave in Pekin. 


William T. Stackpole had one half-brother, George, and four sisters. 


His half-brother George accompanied William briefly when they left 
the Peoria area for the California gold fields in 1849. After a few 
weeks, George became lonely for his wife and infant daughter, and 
went home. George later became a steamboat captain. 


William T. Stackpole experienced a lot of grief as a young man 
living in Pekin, Illinois. His father died in 1836 when William was 
nine years old. His sister Lillian died at age 18 when William was 
11. His sister Anne died at aged 22 when William 17. One year 
later, his sister Susan died at aged 23 when William was 18. 


In her 1967 book, Alma Lewis James wrote about how the family 
dealt with the tragedies that occurred in this time period. 


It was customary for a widow, especially one left 
with children, to remarry as soon as her period of 
mourning was over, but Nancy Stackpole had iron in her 
character. With the help and advice of Alexander Kellogg, 
a close friend of her husband, she sold her little property 
and settled the estate. David Davis and Jesse Fell were 
two of the many people who had accounts at her store. 
Then she signed a lease and started a boarding house. 


So many travelers were coming into Pekin that 
their accommodation was a genuine business opportunity, 
and Nancy Stackpole was particularly fitted to serve the 
public. While she was very exclusive as to the society she 
and her family frequented, and was extremely clannish 
about her own personal friends, she nevertheless was a 
good mixer with people. She had a wonderful sense of 
humor, was broad-minded, and a good judge of human 
nature. Also, she was an optimistic, steadfast sort of 
person who liked responsibility, had her full share of 
Yankee shrewdness, and took just pride, without vanity, in 
herself and her accomplishments. Along with this was a 
great personal warmth, and interest in her boarders, as 
attested by the many letters they wrote to her after they 
had left. 


"We used to have so many good times when we 
were at your house." 


"Don't think strange of me telling my business. It 
is a thing I generally keep to myself, but I feel so much as 
if I was writing to home from the treatment I received 
from you while at Pekin, I can't help giving you a small 
idea of what I am doing, etc." 


(To Mrs. Stackpole Pekin, Tazewell Co. Illinois) 
New York, Dec. 25, 1838 


My dear Madam, It is now nearly three months 
since I left Pekin, and perhaps my kind friends there begin 
to think that I have entirely forgotten them, or else care 
very little about them! Now neither of these reasons is the 
case, as I am fully prepared to show, by the history 
herewith annexed. 


After leaving your house, it was four days before 
my arrival at Chicago and was then pretty sick, but 
concluded to go on in the good steam ship Constitution, 
Capt. Appleby. We were 14 days crossing the Lakes, 
having adverse winds and storms nearly all the time and 
were once driven back to Chicago after having gone 180 
miles! I had chills almost every day and had almost as 
rough a time Inside as the elements had outside. However, 
I made some good friends on board who helped me when I 
could not help myself. I spent one day in Buffalo and then 
started for home by the way of the 'Falls'. Was in 
Rochester only a few hours. I called on Mr. Kellogg's 
nephew and found him out of town, but left the parcel 
entrusted to me, where I presume he got it the next day. 
After being near a month on my way, I finally arrived 
home safe but not sound. I had to take to my bed and send 
for my physician and am now only just getting out again. 
Now haven't I had pretty hard times of it? Though have I 
not cause to be thankful to a kind Providence, who hath so 


graciously brought me to my friends and home again? My 
desire is to show my gratitude by my future life. 


I think I can almost imagine how you and your 
kind family are enjoying yourselves this evening 
(Christmas) and though I am writing here in my own 
comfortable room and Mrs. Howe beside me, nursing the 
babe ("Great Western") I almost wish myself with you. 
Probably Christmas pies, turkeys, roast pigs and other 
good things, have about these times to 'suffer some'. And 
then there is your Winter Evening Social Circle; Casey, 
Kellogg, Adams, Smith, The Doctor’ Wright, etc. etc., all 
calculated to make a long evening too short. Then the 
home amusements, too, the pleasant stories, the witty 
repartee, the innocent play, and 


—but I had forgot, the nuts and apples, and mince pies, 
etc. etc. 


—I too 


‘Love to laugh and talk 
And crack a joke 
And tell old tales." 


and yet I cannot enjoy with you, though I would 
just like to look in upon you some of these evenings, but 
perhaps we may never meet again. Though I was sick at 
your house, yet I look back upon the time spent there with 
many pleasurable sensations. Where would I probably 
have been if it had not been for Mrs. Stackpole? And then 
I had companions in my afflictions. If I was sick, so were 
ye all. One of our number was taken from us! His was a 
kind and gentle spirit, and all who knew him, loved him. 
Poor Atkins. 


‘gone before, 
To That unknown and silent shore; 


Shall we not meet as heretofore Some summer morning!' 


How do all my old Friends get along in Pekin? 
Such as Summer, Sandusky, etc. I should like to hear— 
and the 'Tazewell Telegraph has that ever come to life 
again? 


I suppose Miss Elizabeth is enjoying herself at 
Hillsborough and Susan and William going to school at 
home—I hope you have a good teacher. 


But you are probably tired of my tiresome letter 
and so I will stop. As everything relating to yourself and 
family will be interesting to me, I shall esteem it great 
favor if you will now and then spend a few minutes and let 
me hear from you—write me a good long letter—anything 
from you will interest me. Give my love Elizb., Susan and 
William and also Miss Kellogg and all those who may 
enquire after me. Mrs. H. joins me in expressions of 
affectionate remembrance and gratitude. I am, madam 


Yours Affectionately T. A. Howe 
P.S. I wish you a 'Happy Christmas’. T. A. H. 


Nancy saw to it that her three daughters, all of 
whom were young ladies, received the best education 
available there. They taught school to help the family 
finances, but they also enjoyed a fine social life. The two 
older girls, Elizabeth and Lillias, both married, but the 
latter died in childbirth the following year. Then, only four 
years later, Elizabeth and her younger sister, Susan, were 
taken with fatal illness, and died within a short time of 
each other. 


Nancy was all but prostrated by this succession of 
blows, and her health suffered. So, in 1848, William, her 
only son and one surviving child, took her back to 
Thomaston. He was just twenty-one years old. 


1848 Completion of the Illinois & Michigan Canal 


In 1848, the Illinois & Michigan Canal was placed into service. This 
new canal was 96 miles long. The size of the canal was 60 feet wide 
and only 6 feet deep. Per Wikipedia: 


The Illinois and Michigan Canal connected the Great 
Lakes to the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico. It 
ran 96 miles (154km) from the Chicago River in 
Bridgeport, Chicago to the Illinois River at LaSalle-Peru. 
The canal crossed the Chicago Portage and helped 
establish Chicago as the transportation hub of the United 
States, before the railroad era. It was opened in 1848, its 
function was largely replaced by the wider and shorter 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal in 1900 and it ceased 
transportation operations with the completion of the 
Illinois Waterway in 1933. 


Illinois and Michigan Canal Locks and Towpath, a 
collection of eight engineering structures and segments of 
the canal between Lockport and LaSalle-Peru, was 
designated a National Historic Landmark in 1964. 


Portions of the canal have been filled in. Much of the 
former canal, near the Heritage Corridor transit line, has 
been preserved as part of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
National Heritage Corridor. 
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As of 2018, you can still take a ride on a boat on the I&M Canal at 
LaSalle, Illinois. 
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LASALLE CANAL BOAT & LOCK 16 CENTER 


5 Miles from Starved Rock State Park - 3 miles from junction I-80 & l-39 
2 hours from Chicago 


The museum in Joliet, Illinois, has a very good display of the canal. 


William T. Stackpole was 21 years old when the I&M Canal went 
into service. This canal was closed in 1933. 


1848 Gold Rush 
From Wikipedia........ 


The California Gold Rush (1848-1855) began on 
January 24, 1848, when gold was found by James W. 
Marshall at Sutter's Mill in Coloma, California. The first 
to hear confirmed information of the gold rush were the 
people in Oregon, the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii), and 
Latin America. They were the first to start flocking to the 


state in late 1848. All in all, the news of gold brought 
some 300,000 people to California from the rest of the 
United States and abroad. Of the 300,000, approximately 
half arrived by sea and half came overland on the 
California Trail and the Gila River trail. 


The gold-seekers, called "forty-niners" (as a 
reference to 1849), often faced substantial hardships on 
the trip. While most of the newly arrived were Americans, 
the Gold Rush attracted tens of thousands from Latin 
America, Europe, Australia, and China. At first, the 
prospectors retrieved the gold from streams and riverbeds 
using simple techniques, such as panning. More 
sophisticated methods of gold recovery were developed 
and later adopted around the world. At its peak, 
technological advances reached a point where significant 
financing was required, increasing the proportion of gold 
companies to individual miners. Gold worth tens of 
billions of today's dollars was recovered, which led to 
great wealth for a few. However, many returned home 
with little more than they had started with. 


William T. Stackpole, at 21 years of age, was apparently also 
bitten by the "gold bug". Alma Lewis James describes his gold 
mining experience in her 1967 book. 


They had been in Thomaston only a few months 
when the news came of the gold strike in California, and 
William was off. Leaving his mother with relatives, he 
took passage with his uncle, Captain Israel Snow, whose 
ship was leaving for New Orleans. From thence he hurried 
up river to Pekin, where a party of men were already 
preparing to leave for California. 


As was to be expected, they encountered 
hardships and sickness on the way, and some of the men 
turned back, but William went on to the end, bought 
himself a claim, and found enough gold to ship 75 ounces 


of it back home. His attorney, James Haines, wrote to his 
mother to advise her of the same: 


"Pekin. August 28th, 1850 
Mrs. Nancy Stackpole Dear Madam: 


You speak of selling your land and building. I had 
commenced making arrangements to sell or see what it 
could be sold for when William's good fortune reached 
me. I then thought instructions would come from him 
what to do. They did not come, but I would if it were mine 
hold the land and use the gold to build. The land will rise 
in value I think faster than the money would increase by 
interest. At least you could build with the money now and 
sell the land whenever a purchaser could be found. I do 
not know what price the land would command now, but 
suppose it worth from $500 to $800. Your Missouri 
money is good as gold and likely to continue so. It is the 
best paper money we have. If you wish to build you a 
house, it could be done yet this fall. We have plenty of 
carpenters now who will take a contract and build a house 
in a very short time,—$1000 to $1200 would build a very 
good house here now and would rent well if you did not 
wish to occupy it. A small but comfortable house could be 
built for half that amount. There will be built this summer 
in Pekin about 150 to 200 houses, most of them good, 
some elegant residences." 


"Pekin, September 23c1, 1850 
Mrs. Nancy Stackpole Madam 


Yours of Sept. 9th, came to hand a few days ago. I 
was pleased to hear you were in health, though somewhat 
disappointed to learn that you would not visit Ills. till 
Spring. 


I have now received William's letter instructing 
me what I should do with his gold, and one for you also 


which I send with this. These letters left California with 
the gold but were by some neglect of the Express 
Company left lying in New York for a long time and did 
not reach me till a short time since. 


William wishes me to dispose of his gold and get 
it into money and then invest it in some useful way, either 
in a house or lands as I may think most advantageous with 
your advice. In whatever way it be invested it is to be for 
your benefit and he thinks very justly, you and I may see 
the most advisable opportunities and therefore he does not 
confine us to an particular investment. 


I do not yet know when I shall be able to 
exchange it for money to most advantage. The Brokers 
will buy it in St. Louis, but, of course, will want to make a 
profit on it. If I send to New Orleans or Philadelphia mint 
to have it coined, the express fees and Insurance would be 
considerable and then someone would have to attend to 
the coining, etc., which would be considerable expense as 
they would all charge commission according to the 
amount of money they handled. If I can find an 
opportunity of sending by a merchant I think that would 
be best; if I cannot I will do the best I can. 


The proceeds, till you come, you speak of 
depositing in the Missouri Bank. Would it not be better to 
let some good merchant have it till spring who would pay 
interest on it than to incur the double expense of sending 
to and bringing back from the Bank. I think some of our 
merchants quite as safe as to send to the Bank, at least I 
always deposit with them. This course would save 
expense and the money would be making something in the 
meantime. 


Nancy Stackpole and grandson, William Kellogg. Circa 1858, 


I wish to act in this matter for the best interest and 
safety of the money—you and William being both 
interested alike. And I do not forget, either, the lesson 
given by the Bible: and when William returns I hope to 
receive the commendation of the good and faithful servant 
who had taken the ten talents left with him by his Lord 
and gone and made other ten also, rather than the rebuke 
of the one who hid his talents in a napkin. Yet I know and 
painfully feel the great responsibility I am under to safely 
me. And anything I do with this money either for your 
benefit return to William at least all he has so confidingly 
entrusted to or his must be governed by this responsibility. 


Until next Spring I know of no investment in land 
(if you should so choose to invest it), which I could 
advise. Then there will be some real estate for sale which I 
think will offer a first rate opportunity, and I intend to 
invest all my own means then. You will be here then 
however, and able to advise me in the matter. 


The difficulty you speak of in taking William's 
money to build with can easily be obviated by selling your 
own lot and buying one in his name and building on it, or 
leaving your own lie and buying and building on another 
for William. I will try however, to sell your land and think 
I can do so by spring. I suppose William's letter will tell 
you all he tells me and more. The prices of lumber range 
from $10 per m. for common to $15 to $20 per thousand 
for 2d clear, and fine clear $25 to $30 per thousand. 
Shingles $3.00 to $3.25 per m. Carpenter's wages $1.50 to 
$2.00 per day. 


I would send you a copy of William's letter but 
yours coming at the same time will be satisfactory no 
doubt. His last words in relation to the money are 'I can 
put this to no use that would give me so much satisfaction 
as sending it home to make mother comfortable. 


I would write you more fully, but our court is now 
in session and I have to write during interruptions, 
questions, etc. Write me any further instructions, etc. 


Very respectfully, 


James Haines" 


Journal or Diary of the Trip to California 


William T. Stackpole kept a journal of his trip from the Peoria area 
to California. He, or someone else apparently donated this diary to 
the Yale University Library in New Haven, Connecticut. This fact 


can be found at http://tinyurl.com/ja7rhk3. 
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The author contacted the Beinecke Research Library at Yale 
University. The librarian there made digital images of all 160 pages 
of his diary and emailed them to the author. Here is a copy of the 
first three pages of his diary: 


An unknown person wrote a typed three-page summary of 
Stackpole's diary, which was apparently inserted into the diary. The 
Beinecke librarian had this typed document photographed and sent 
to the author also. 


The author paid the Beinecke library a nominal fee to scan and make 
computer images of every page in the diary. After the library 
scanned the diary, they made the PDF file of the diary available free 
to the general public. You can access the PDF file from the 
Beinecke library using the link http://beinecke1 .library.yale.edu/pdf/ 
WA _MSS S-1006 complete.pdf 


The author transcribed all 160 pages of the original 1849 diary from 
Stackpole's handwriting to modern typed text. The author then 
published the transcription into the book William T. Stackpole's 
1849 Journey from Illinois to the California Gold Fields. 


William T. 
Stackpole's 1849 
Jony from 

llinois to the 
California Gold 
Fields 


Dale C. Maley 
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Successful Gold Miner 


Most 1848 Gold Rush miners found very little gold. 
Apparently, William T. Stackpole was successful and saved his 
earnings versus spending them all. He spent three years of his life in 
the California gold mines. 


In her 1967 book, Alma Lewis James then describes 
William's life after he returned to Pekin as a relatively wealthy man. 


In all, William Stackpole was gone three years 
from Pekin. He returned a rich man, free of his hated 
former job of clerking in his brother-in-law's clothing 
store. Some of his gold he used to build himself a 
warehouse to start a produce business. It prospered, and he 
added lumber and boating. More of his gold bought land 
in Peoria County, a few miles on the river south of the 
town. He opened a coal mine there, and then used the rest 
of the property to set out three thousand fruit trees. He 
named the place Orchard Mines, and thus it stands on the 
maps of Illinois to this day. Another of his farms, in 
Anchor Township, McLean County, he personally used to 
experiment with varieties of seed grains, to find the ones 
best suited to the climate. 


He was doing so well in his investments that he 
soon attracted the attention of his friends, Jesse Fell and 
David Davis, who were already interested in the profits 
from land speculation. Much English money was being 
sent into the state to gamble in real estate, and 
knowledgeable brokers were able to make attractive 
profits for themselves. The three men were not partners in 
a business sense, but they did help each other promote 
their deals. 


William reached the age of 27 with money in his 
pocket. He was a tall, good looking, socially prominent 
young man who was very popular with his associates. 
Like his mother, he had many friends and made them 
easily, but he was very selective of his close associates, 


preferring always to mingle with people in the higher 
walks of life. He had a very strong personal pride and 
sense of dignity, and coupled with the honesty and 
integrity of his character, was a driving desire to "be 
somebody." 


As a business man he had no organizational 
ability, very little desire for responsibilities, and he was 
anything but avid for money. He did like change and 
variety in his jobs, and he liked working with people. He 
got along well with all classes, because he had an inborn 
sense of the diplomatic. He was a very talkative sort of 
person and an easy conversationalist, and having traveled 
so much, he was not only interesting but interested. 


He was a loyal friend, but he was easily 
influenced, and all this was emphasized by a marked strain 
of secrecy in his character. Not even his close business 
associates, or his family knew about his business 
transactions. 


Anchor Pioneer 


An October 30, 1926, Pantagraph newspaper story covered 
the early history of McLean County. This included a section about 
William T. Stackpole. 


SOME CHOICE BITS OF EARLY HISTORY DEALING 
WITH ANCHOR TOWNSHIP 


Was a Part of Cropsey Township at the Beginning 
of Its Organization—William Stackpole of Pekin Was the 
First Man to Begin Farming Operations There—Wild Life 
Was Plentiful and Deer Roamed the Prairies in Herds. 


Early history of Anchor township from point of 
Interest, compares favorably with any in the county. It is 
located in the easternmost of the middle tier of townships 
and is bounded on the east by Ford county; south by 


Cheney's Grove township, the west by Martin and on the 
north by Cropsey township. 


During most of its history it has been a part of 
Cropsey and of course, it is much blended with that. The 
first man to commence farming operations there was 
William T. Stackpole, a resident of Pekin, doing. a grain 
and produce business on the Illinois river, then the only 
line of transportation known in this section of the state. 


Buys 2,320 Acres 


In the spring of 1855 Mr. Stackpole came from 
Pekin with three teams to commence work on a large tract 
of land, including 2,320 acres, which he had purchased 
from the government. Twenty years later, while furnishing 
some data for a McLean county history, Mr. Stackpole 
wrote: 


"I cannot forebear referring to the peculiar natural 
beauty of that prairie, the very heart of the 'Grand Prairie’ 
of Illinois, In a state of nature as I saw it on that May 
morning in the spring of 1855 when I went with my men 
to begin my improvements. Then again on September 1, 
when its rich vegetation had reached its fulfillment. Not 
even a furrow of its virgin soil, nor even a spadeful of its 
earth, except by the United States surveyors, had ever 
been turned by man. To that date not even a shanty by 
white man or Indian had ever been erected within the 
bounds of Anchor township." 


"Every foot of its soil was prairie except the small 
grove of two acres in the southwest quarter of section 5 
then known as Cunningham's Bunch". The wide open 
prairie was shunned by the early settlers and their first 
occupation and cultivation were surrounded by serious 
difficulties in some respects." 


Most Troublesome Enemies 


Rattlesnakes, greenheads, and mosquitoes were 
the most troublesome enemies that engaged the new 
farmer. For two or three years prairie wolves were 


troublesome but these minor objections shrunk into 
insignificance compared with the terrible prairie fires. No 
loss of human life was ever known to occur but there was 
great loss of property. Grass grew to a height of eight feet 
giving great opportunity to the devouring element. 


In the year 1859 Mr. Stackpole had 1,100 acres in 
grain, mostly in wheat which proved that year a failure. 
Up to this time, however, all his undertakings had been 
quite successful. The farm had been stocked with many 
cattle and sheep. 


Deer Found in Herds 


Deer, in those days, were so numerous that it, was 
not uncommon to see them in herds of from 5 to 50. The 
skeleton of a buffalo, the American bison, was found on 
the farm of Mr. Stackpole. 


Disasters of the first year of the Civil war finished 
what the former uncontrollable events had commenced in 
the way of reverses for Mr. Stackpole and in the year 
1863, his land was sold out under a mortgage and he left 
penniless. 


Other Settlers in the Township 


Many other men helped to make the history of the 
township, among whom were John Sharpless who came 
from Indiana; a Dr. Sabin who purchased a part of the 
Stackpole property; A. R. Jones, who commenced a great 
cattle-feeding and farming enterprise in 1865; John 
Ingram who came from Canada in the year 1866; 
Nathaniel Brinley who came in 1867; Henry Gilstrap who 
came from White Oak township; Moses H. Knight, a 
Christian preacher; R. H. Arnold from White Oak Grove; 
W. H. and F. M. Anderson from Martin township; Maj. J. 
B. T. Mann, an officer in the Mexican war who started a 
nursery in section 4; J. B. Pierce of Danvers township, 
John N. King and John P. Worley who came In the year 
1868; and J. T. Tanner who came In the year 1869. 


Another Anchor Pioneer Story 


A March 10, 1979, Pantagraph article, describes how 
William T. Stackpole was a pioneering farmer in Anchor, Illinois. 


Anchor landmark destroyed 


By Jill Gleason 


ANCHOR—A local landmark was 
burned to the ground Friday night in a 
fire that lit the sky for miles around. 

The William Stackpole home, built in 
1855 and now owned by the Don Mizell 
family, was ignited possibly by faulty 
wiring in the upper floors, according to 
Anchor Fire Chief Lee Klintworth. No 
one was injured. 

Klintworth said the alarm was turned 
in about 7:30 p.m. by Larry Sutter, 
Cooksville, who was driving by the 
home, about 5 miles south of Anchor. 

The Mizell family was not at home 
when the fire began, he said. 

As Anchor firemen headed toward the 
scene, they could see flames shooting 
through the home, Klintworth said. 

By the time they arrived, the roof and 
attic area of the two-and-a-half story 
wood frame home were almost de- 
stroyed, he said. 

Those who arrived first at the home 
tried to carry out what belongings they 
could. No damage assessment was avail- 
able Friday night. 


Hopes of saving the home were aban- 
doned when firemen saw how the flames 
had advanced, Klintworth said. 

The only thing firemen can do ‘‘at this 
point is to make sure nobody is in it (the 
burning home) and keep clear because 
it’s going to start caving in on you,” he 
said. 

‘You have to knock the flames down 
to keep it from spreading.”’ 

Klintworth said wind sent some sparks 
flying to surrounding buildings, however 
none of the other buildings ignited. 

Firemen from Anchor, Colfax and 
Cooksville responded to the alarm. 

Klintworth said firemen would watch 
the smoldering site through the night. 

Because the home was built on a hill, 
“it’s still got a pretty good breeze 
around it,” he said. 

The Mizell family was staying with a 
daughter, Mrs. Ralph Harris of Colfax. 
Mizell had been released from Gibson 


Community Hospital earlier in the day. 

The Stackpole home was originally a 
three-story structure, topped by a 
cupola. A lantern was placed in the 
cupola so travelers could find their way 
home. 

The house has been reported to be 
haunted, and among the eerie stories 
circulating is that a corpse was buried 
in ą chimney in the home. 

There is said to be a tunnel connecting 


the home and a barn but the Mizells have 
said they never searched for it. The barn 
was razed in 1975. 

Stackpole’s story is one of riches to 
rags. He returned from the goldfields of 
California in the early 1850s and estab- 
lished a grain and produce business. 

In 1852, he opened a coal mine and 
improved a fruit farm of 3,000 trees, now 
known as Orchard Mines near Pekin. 

He began farming in Anchor Township 


in 1855 and was the first to break the 
prairie with horses rather than oxen and 
the first to bring a reaper.. 

A series of business reverses in Pekin, 
losses in wheat crops and the war in 1861 
resulted in his land being mortgaged at 
a great loss. 

By 1863, he was left penniless, The 
family moved to Fairbury, where they 
lived as hermits. They are buried in 
Fairbury in unmarked graves. 


1976 Bicentennial Book 


The History of Lawndale, Martin, and Anchor Townships and The 
Villages of Colfax and Anchor has a section about William T. 
Stackpole’s time living in Anchor. 


THE WILLIAM STACKPOLE STORY 


The large white, two and a half story house, with its four square columns 
in front of it, south of Anchor, is so different from the usual home built on 
the prairie, that the questions frequently asked about it are: Who built it? 
How old is it? Are the stories told about it true? Some of these questions 
we can answer and some still remain legends, awaiting proof or disproof. 


WILLIAM STACKPOLE HOUSE, erected 1855. Picture taken October 
1975. Woman on right, Mrs. Esther Combes Hanson of Fairbury as a 
child, ran errands for Mrs. Stackpole when Mrs. Stackpole was an elderly 
neighbor in Fairbury. 


William Stackpole, the first man to commence farming operations in 
Anchor Township bought many acres here and built the house. The 1878 
History of Livingston County gives us early information about his life 
before he came to this area. He was born in Thomaston, Maine, on Dec. 
27, 1827, and in early childhood came with his parents to Tazewell county 
in the fall of 1832, where he lived until 1849. 


In the spring of 1849, he started for the gold fields of California, leaving 
his brother's home in Pike Co., Ill., on April 4th, and the party reached the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada's on the 8th of September. In March 
1851, he returned to Pekin, Ill., where he built a warehouse and engaged in 
the produce business, and in the fall of 1852 opened a coal mine, and also 
improved a fruit farm of about 3000 trees. This place became known as 
Orchard Mines, near Pekin. In 1853, he purchased a large tract in Anchor 
Township. He moved to Fairbury in 1861. He had married Jennie S. 
Harlow in 1856, who was born in Watertown, N.Y. They were the parents 


of four children, Willie G., Mary, and Isabelle, who died young, and only 
Anna survived." 


The 1879 History of McLean County has a long, interesting account of Mr. 
Stackpole's life in Anchor Township. "The first man to commence any 
farming operations in the area was William T. Stackpole, Esq. of Fairbury, 
then residing in Pekin, Tazewell County, carrying on a large grain and 
produce business on the Illinois River, then the only line of transportation 
known to this part of the state. In May 1855, Mr. Stackpole came across 
the country from Pekin, with three teams, to commence spring work on the 
large tract of land, which he had purchased in 1853 and 1854, aggregating 
2320 acres, located in Sections 17, 18, 20, 29, 28, and 27. Coming by way 
of Bloomington, where he had loaded with lumber, he put up with 
Ephraim Myers at Cheney's Grove. The next morning he made a 
temporary survey, then put up temporary buildings and commenced 
breaking the prairie. 


"Up to that time, no person had broken prairie with horses. It was 
supposed it could not be done, and when he told them he was going to do 
the work with horses, which it was believed could only be done with three 
or four yoke of oxen, he was laughed at, and people began to talk of 
"Stackpole's Folly". The "red root" which was the great impediment to 
breaking prairie, whose top was hardly discernable in the grass, but whose 
firm large root running deep into the ground, was as firm as a rock against 
the common plow, could only be overcome by the steady, stolid pull of 
well trained cattle. Mr. Stackpole had discovered that the root, to be killed, 
need not be cut off by the plow but that a hit by the plow was sufficient to 
destroy its vitality and cause it to die; hence he knew he could plow with 
horses, and he did. Men came from Cheney's Grove to see him fail in his 
plowing. They came, saw, but he conquered. 


"He purchased a boat-load of lumber in Chicago, which he brought on one 
of his own boats to Joliet, thence by railroad to Lexington, and drew it 
across the country to his farm. The first summer, he built the large 
farmhouse, which at that time was the largest, finest farm house in 
McLean County. 


"He built a long barn on the farm. The rattle snakes, greenheads and 
mosquitoes were the most troublesome enemies that the new farmer had. 
The stable was kept dark to protect the horses from the attacks of the 
mosquitoes, but it did not protect them from the rattlesnakes. When one of 


these descendants of the first tempter got into the manger, it would neither 
eat or let the horse eat, until it was removed. Deer, at this time, were still 
numerous and herds of five to fifty were often seen. The skeleton of a 
buffalo (American bison) was found by Mr. Stackpole on his farm, and his 
neighbors at Cheney's Grove also found some. For two or three years, 
prairie wolves were very troublesome. All these minor objections shrunk 
into insignificance, however, compared with the terrible fires. No real loss 
of human life occurred here, but losses of property were common. In one 
fall, Mr. Stackpole lost several hundred tons of hay. The high grass, often 
at that time, growing to a height of eight feet, gave a fine opportunity for 
the spread of a devouring fire. He also brought out the first reaper ever 
used in these parts. 


"The following year (1856) he put up a board fence around a half section. 
Like all of his buildings, this was done in first rate style. The posts were 
sawed and then charred in fire. The fence stood well for sixteen years. He 
stocked his farm with several hundred cattle and a thousand sheep. In 
1859, he had eleven hundred acres of grain, largely wheat, which that year 
proved a bad failure. But business reverses followed his labors at Pekin, 
and in ten years from the time he made his first purchase at Anchor, all his 
property had been sacrificed to meet the demands against him. The low 
water on the Illinois River in 1856, gave him his first severe loss. The 
revulsion of 1857, when wheat fell in Chicago from $1.18 to 60 cents in 
20 days, and nearly every bank in the country closed it doors, following 
quick upon the suspension of the "Ohio Life and Trust Company" left him 
poorer by thousands of dollars. The peculiarity of this case was that during 
this decline in Chicago, wheat remained firm in Liverpool. The failure of 
the banks placed it beyond the power of commerce to move the wheat 
forward. The system then in vogue, placed it out of the power of men to 
send forward crops without the aid of banks. 


"The disasters of the first year of the war (1861) finished what the former 
uncontrollable events had started, and the year 1863, saw Mr. Stackpole's 
land closed out under mortgages at ruinous prices, and himself left 
penniless. Dr. Sabin, purchased the portion of the Stackpole property upon 
which the dwelling stood, and was living there and was practicing 
medicine in this part of the country in 1879". 


"During his years at Fairbury, he studied and worked out a plan to open the 
waterways of the country, and to prevent the bars that accumulate at the 
mouth of the rivers." 


Stackpole Homestead about 1974. Barn shows damage by winds at time on 
tornado that passed north of this homestead, April 3, 1974. 


Mrs. Alma Lewis James of Fairbury, has a chapter about William 
Stackpole and his family and the tragedies that kept befalling them, all 
their lives, in her book about Fairbury. The family is buried at Graceland 
Cemetery in Fairbury in unmarked graves. Mrs. Stackpole and her 
daughter, Anna, spent their last days as penniless hermits in their home 
near Marsh Park in Fairbury. 


Abraham Brokaw obtained the farm, when Dr. Sabin left the community. 
Since then, there have been many tenants on the farm, which is still in the 
possession of some of his relatives. Ferdinand Mueller, a brother of Mrs. 
George Ulmer lived on the Brokaw farm for 27 years, leaving there about 
1913. Some of the later families who have lived there were John Cross, 
Donald Stubblefield, Alva Storment and the present tenant, Donald Mizell. 


The following description of the house was written by Dona Stubblefield 
Little, who once lived in the Stackpole house. 


"The house with its four square columns was originally three full stories 
high, topped by a cupola. There were three pairs of French doors on the 
front leading onto a second story screened in porch, and two pairs on the 
first story, opening onto the lower screened in porch, which covered the 
full front of the house. There is also a large front door framed by narrow 
windows leading onto the lower porch. Some time in the past the roof was 
lowered and the cupola removed, making the house a 2-1/2 story house. 


"One story states that the cupola was used to watch for cattle drivers, and 
another that it was used to watch for the stagecoach coming over the 
Saybrook moraine from the south and from Cropsey ridge on the north, on 
its route from Bloomington to Chicago. It was said that at night, a lantern 
was placed in the cupola of the house, or Inn, as it was sometimes called, 
so travelers could find their way. 


"The home had many interesting features, with its ten foot high ceilings; 
two large pantries on each side of the large kitchen; a beautiful winding 
staircase leading up to an open hall with banisters supporting a walnut 
handrail; an elegant tile fireplace; an upstairs window that was shuttered 
outside, but had no window on the inside; an upstairs room with a small 
opening just large enough for a person to get through, which opened out 
into a room over the kitchen, but unfinished except for hanging shelves on 
each side; and a basement with a hard dirt floor, with a small clear stream 
through. The third floor consists of two rooms with but a single window. 


"Legends abound about this house. Under the house was a brick lined hole, 
which has been filled in. Was this really a cave for an underground 
railroad entrance, or a well to supply rain water for kitchen use? The house 
was reported to be haunted because a corpse that had been transported on 
the stagecoach stopped at the Inn, or was it because of the shuttered 
upstairs window, placed there to keep the symmetrical balance in the 
design of the front of the house with its shuttered windows and French 
doors? Was the "secret room" over the kitchen, with its shelves, used to 
hide slaves during the day so they could escape to freedom through the 
underground railroad at night, or were prisoners held there when being 
transported, or was it really used as a dry storage room for extra food for 
the kitchen? " 


The long barn, with its small windows on the outer walls, so that the 
horses faced the outer walls, was razed in 1975. It was said to have had a 
cupola, that was removed long ago, with the center of the barn being used 


for grain storage and perhaps part used for carriages and other equipment. 
Did this barn ever serve as a place for horse thieves to conceal their 
horses? Did it house the change of horses for the stage coach line or was it 
just for the large farming operations conducted there? 


This homestead consisted of a well-planned beautiful farm home, large 
enough to accommodate cooks, servants and farm hands, in addition to the 
family, and other buildings including the spacious barn, to operate 2,320 
acres of land, several hundred head of cattle, 1,000 sheep, and was the net 
result of a man's dream come true, then all was lost, because of 
circumstances beyond his control." 


Chapter 6 
1854 to 1861 


In 1854, the three young Harlow sisters came to Pekin from 
the East Coast. Per Alma Lewis James's 1967 book... 


He was an outstandingly eligible young bachelor 
when Jennie Harlow came to town, in 1854. With her 
were two of her sisters, and all of them were hunting for 
husbands. George Harlow, a cousin who was destined to 
become a mayor of Pekin, was their escort. 


The young people were all natives of Sacketts 
Harbor, New York, a little town on Lake Ontario. Their 
hamlet, backed by the forest, lay along the edge of the 
water, three hundred or so humble cottages of "the lakers", 
as the inhabitants were known. 


In addition, there were three churches, a bank, the 
usual stores, a flour mill, three saw mills, a machine shop 
and a tannery. 


From the town, the shore line swept away into the 
great curve that made it one of the best harbors on the 
lake. Following it were the ship yard and rope walk, and 
then, curving still, the coast extended into "Navy Point" 
and Fort Tompkins, an important military station. This 
consisted of three extensive stone barracks, hospital, 
commissary and guard house, all enclosed by the high 
picket fence customary at that time. Its importance lay in 
the fact that it was only thirty-five miles across Lake 
Ontario to Kingston, then the capital of Canada. 


During the War of 1812 the British nearly 
succeeded in capturing the Fort. Using Horse Island, 
which was not far off shore, as a rendezvous, they 
gathered their forces and launched the attack from the 
back of the harbor. They surprised the Americans and 
drove them into the woods, but the alarm was sounded, 


and every able bodied male in the village rushed to the 
defense. The British were driven off, and the Fort was 
saved. 


Sacketts Harbor never forgot the lesson. The Fort 
continued to be well garrisoned, and it provided date 
material for the girls of the town. Jennie Harlow enjoyed 
the flirtations until she found herself in love. It turned out 
badly; perhaps he was transferred, and failed to return for 
her. At any rate, she was disappointed, and it was decided 
that a trip out west would be beneficial. Arrived in Pekin, 
Jennie taught school and considered her prospects. 
William Stackpole was attractive, a bachelor, and, most 
important of all, he had considerable wealth. Jennie set her 
cap for him and managed to meet him, but at once she 
discovered she had to reckon with his mother. 


If Nancy Stackpole was fastidious about the 
people she made her friends, she was far more so about 
anyone who married into her family. In William, her only 
son, this feeling reached its climax. 


Jennie's father, Joshua Harlow, was no sea-faring 
man, but a painter and clock maker; and Jennie's sole 
claim to illustrious ancestry was through her mother, Anna 
Austin, who was descended from Timothy Mather, a 
brother of the Reverend Cotton Mather. 


Nancy fought the match with all her strength, and 
to the very last, but the pair were genuinely in love now, 
and Jennie, who was the middle child of a large family, 
was known for the ruthless methods by which she 
managed to get her own way. Furthermore, Nancy was 
anything but diplomatic in her manner of handling the 
problem. In spite of everything she could do, William 
married Jennie, February 26, 1856, and then the explosion 
came. 


Both women had high tempers, and there was one 
terrible quarrel. When it had subsided, both women knew 
they had met their match. As usual, Jennie managed a 
final swipe. She announced that the quarrel had so shaken 


her health that she would be obliged to take the water cure 
back home. How could her young husband deny her that? 


It was extremely fashionable then to go to a Spa, 
and Jennie had to journey through the Great Lakes and 
down the Erie Canal. She traveled with a little party of 
acquaintances, and enjoyed herself because she felt 
important: she was returning from the west, a bride with a 
rich, handsome, traveled husband, a fine new home, and 
new clothes. 


Also, she was an invalid with an interesting 
complaint, which the doctors presently diagnosed as 
Prolepsis of the Bowels. Her letters to William were 
bravely pathetic about her frailty, and her hopes for the 
future. 


Her husband wrote regularly, and made some 
suggestions, but they were not well received. 


"Auburn, N. Y. 
Aug. 9, 1856 


"Dearest, you seem to carry the idea that I have a 
great work to do, in regard to my behavior towards one, 
whom I hope I shall be fortunate enough, never to have 
one word with—particularly in regard to that which is 
past. 


I can truly say, I never have injured your mother 
in word, act, or deed. What my conduct has been, it will 
continue to be. I very well know, her feelings towards me 
to be bitter as gall—for the course I have pursued. But I 
have acted conscientiously, and who can do better? So my 
dear, I don't see wherein I shall have "to school myself". 
My prayer is, that I may never pass through another such 
scene. It's doubtful whether I ever entirely recover from 
the shock my nerves have already received. And my 
Darling Husband, it is through my deep, earnest love for 
you that it took such a powerful hold upon my weak 
frame. 


God grant that nothing may ever come between 
us. 


"My dear, it does hurt my feelings seriously, to 
have you say ‘if you love me you will do so and so'. My 
Heavenly Father knows I love you with my whole heart 
(and to do differently would be practicing hypocrisy). 
What you would have me do—I think I do. 


"Dearest, please write me wherein I have done 
wrong, or will do wrong. (Don't think me too self 
confident). You speak of going to house-keeping. I am 
glad for I think, the care, and exercise, will be for my 
health. I trust, and pray, when I return to 'Pekin' I shall be 
able to discharge my duty faithfully, towards my kind, and 
best of husbands—and that we shall live peacefully, then 
it will be happily. 


"But my dearest, had I the least doubt, which I 
must confess, I sometimes have—I don't know as I would 
care to return at all." 


A couple of weeks later she replied again: 


You must excuse me if I am at all distrustful, not 
in regard to yourself, but of your mother. Yes, I would 
rather remain at home, poor as it is—(Yes my dearest, you 
are coming to a small, a very meanly small house)—than 
to return to live in 'hot water’. Though my dear, my love 
for you is such, that I know I could not long bear up under 
it. My earnest prayer is, that all is, and will be right. My 
health essentially depends upon a quiet life. You know 
what I infer—a life free from contention. The spats you 
and I would have, would only be children's play, not so 
much in earnest." 


Jennie might be frail, yet she was not too sick to 
go shopping, and run up bills for new finery. She had to 
take some of the money intended for the doctor to pay for 
them, but William, she reasoned, would be obliged to pay 
the doctor, whereas he would fuss about the clothes. She 
also listened with such purpose to the conversation of the 


doctors and patients around about her, that she became, at 
least in her own eyes, a medical authority for the rest of 
her life. 


She was not too sick, either, to make visits to her 
relatives, at least the important ones, and to enjoy picnics 
and fishing excursions. Her ambitions had been 
accomplished, her dreams had come true, and she bragged 
so much that her friends and relatives began to doubt if 
she was really married at all. She wrote to William, 
imploring him to come and take her home, and to meet her 
family, which William, again, was unable to refuse. 


So, Jennie, refreshed and restored, returned to 
Pekin with him, and after she had borne him a daughter, 
Mary, he drew up a will which made her position crystal 
clear. His mother was to have five hundred dollars a year 
for life, and a thousand dollars for her to distribute among 
any Thomaston relatives who might be in need. Each of 
the three churches of Pekin was to receive five-thousand 
dollars, with another five hundred to establish a Sunday 
School in Minier. Still another five hundred was for a 
society to send the negros back to Africa; and James 
Haines, his best friend, was to have his horse. Everything 
else was to be Jennie's, and she was to have sole custody 
of their children. 


With that, Jennie's victory was complete. 


Nancy accepted her defeat, and the women made 
their peace. To their everlasting credit, they even became 
friendly. 


All this was during the time of the great land 
speculation, which lasted from 1853 to 1858, and had 
grown into hysteria. Some of the market manipulators sold 
land which did not even exist. When the panic of 1857 
struck, one hundred and two Illinois banks failed in one 
year, and Davis, Fell and Stackpole all sustained serious 
losses. The two former, being Republicans, were able to 
recoup, but Stackpole was not only a Democrat but also a 


Southern sympathizer, and he was never able to make a 
comeback in real estate. 


Clock Maker 


The family genealogy document below documents the 
Harlow's coming to Pekin. It also documents that Jennie's father 
made clocks and microscopes. 


Austin Families Genealogical Society 


MAY 2006 PAGE 74 


Connecticut on 25 November 1798. She was married 23 
March 1823 in Pamelia, Jefferson County, New York to 
Joshua C. Harlow, born 17 December 1793 in Woodstock, 
Windsor County, Vermont. Joshua was the village clock 
maker at Sackets Harbor. He made clocks which ran a 
day or a year, and also made microscopes, either plain 
or compound. He made an apparatus for representing the 
motion of the planets that was donated to the Watertown 
Institute by Mrs. Harriet Harlow Cramer of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana in 1950. Joshua Harlow died of consumption on 
7 September 1870 in Pekin, Tazewell County, Illinois, 
and was buried in Oak Grove Cemetery in Tazewell. He 
and Anna had six children born in Jefferson County: 
B11. CHARLES E. HARLOW, b. ca. 1824, he m. Ellen Wright, 
be. 1829 in Scotland. He was a cabinetmaker & mechanic. 
He d. 13 September 1870 in Sackett's Harbor. One child: 
Anna B. Harlow b. 20 August 1846. 
B12. JANE S. HARLOW, b. January 1828 in Watertown, m. 
26 February 1856 Tazewell County William T. Stackpole, 
b. 18 December 1827 in Thomaston, Lincoln Co., Maine. 
He was in real estate. Ch: William G. Stackpole, Isabella 
E. Stackpole, Mary Lilias Stackpole b. ca. 1858, Anna S. 
Stackpole b. 16 March 1861 Pekin, Tazewell County. 
B13. MARY HARLOW, b. circa 1830 
B14. SYLVESTER HARLOW, b. ca. 1831, he m. 22 February 
1869 in Livingston County, Illinois to Carrie S. Stuart, b. 
1850 in New York. She d. 4 March 1919 in Los Angeles, 
California. Ch: Flora Isabelle Harlow b. 28 Feb. 1873, 
Ida M. Harlow be.1875, Ray Harlow be. 1877, Rafael E. 
Harlow b. October 1881, Pearl L Harlow b. 11 Nov. 1887. 
B15. EDWIN J. HARLOW, b. circa 1835, m. Julia —, be. 
1838 in New York. Ch. Ernest Harlow bc.1862 in New 
York, Rhoda Harlow bc. 1865 in New York. 
B16. FRANCES HARLOW, b. circa 1837 


February 1857 New State Law 


William T. Stackpole and a group of other men asked and 
received permission from the Illinois State Legislature to form a 
new corporation called The Illinois River Improvement Company. 
This fact was found in the 1857 book titled Laws of the State of 
Illinois Passed by the Twentieth General Assembly Convened 
January 25, 1857. A copy of this book can be found at 
http://tinyurl.com/h8nsuch. 


The first page of the new law authorizing this corporation is 
shown below: 


1857. 


la terco Feb. 14, 
1857. 


Tueerporators. 


Objavia sad pure 
poses. 


Liable fer all 
damages in cor- 
tain eases, 


212 è 
AN ACT to incorporate the Illinois River Improvement Company. 


Section 1. Be ü enacted by the people of the state of 
Illinois, represented in the General edssembly, That Wil- 
liam F. Thornton, Wm. B. Ogden, George Steele, George 
Barrett, John B Preston, George Walker, Isaac Hardy, 
Alexander Cruikshank, Churchill Coffing, R. G. Parks, T. 
B. Blackstone, John L. McCormick, A. Campbell, H. A. 
Gardiner, E. W. Hazzard, William Fisher, William Fenn, 
Silas Ramsey, Sidney Pulsifer, Wm. S. Moss, Geo. C. Bes- 
tor, William Kellogg, N. B. Curciss, George Harding, 
William S Maus, William T. Stackpole, Isaac E. e 3 
Charles Farwell, Horace Billings, E. Lusk, J. W. Trovy, 
S. P. Thompson, J. J. Mitchell, James Dunlap, H. Lucas, 
John How, John O’Fallon, Henry Ames, A. Gridley, J. W. 
Fell, Jobn Frink, Charles Todd, Lorenzo P. Sanger, James 
M. Ruggles and George N. Walker, and their associstes, 
assigns and successors are hereby made a corporation, 
under the name and style of the “Illinois River Improve- 
ment Company ;” which, by that name, shall have perpet- 
ual succession, with all the immunities, privileges and 
powers incident to corporations and necessary to carry 
into effect the objects and purposes of this act; and there 
is hereby granted to said corporation the right of raising 
and maintaining in the Illinois river, by means of a system 
of daims and locks, a body of water of such a height as to 
admit the convenient passage of steamboats of ordinary 
dratt, between the steamboat basin, at La Salle, and the 
Mississippi river, and having in all places, between these 
points, a depth of water not less than six feet; but said 
dams shal! not be raised so as to overflow the lands adja- 
cent to the river to a greater extent than may be necessa 
to secure a depth of six feet of water in the channel at ail 
times. The navigation of said river shall not be unneces- 
sarily interrupted or obstructed by the works herein con- 
templated, and the company shall be liable for all damages 
occasioned by any unreasonable delay in constructing their 
works; and in case of damage to said works they shall be 
repaired with all practicable speed. 


The goal of this new corporation is excerpted from the opening page 
above: 


saves and there is hereby granted to said corporation 
the right of raising and maintaining in the Illinois river, by 
means of a system of dams and locks, a body of water of 
such a height as to admit the convenient passage of 
steamboats of ordinary draft, between the steamboat basin, 
at La Salle, and the Mississippi river, and having in all 
places, between these points, a depth of water not less than 
six feet; but said dams shall not be raised so as to overflow 
the lands adjacent to the river to a greater extent than may 
be necessary to secure a depth of six feet of water in the 
channel at all times. 


Stock in the new corporation was to be subscribed at $100 
per share. It is likely that William T. Stackpole invested some 
money into this endeavor. It is unknown from this book how much 
he invested. 


Panic of 1857 


Stackpole's new corporation was enacted into law in 
February of 1857. Just seven months later, a financial panic gripped 
the entire country. 


The Panic of 1857, as described in Wikipedia: 


The Panic of 1857 was a financial panic in the 
United States caused by the declining international 
economy and over-expansion of the domestic economy. 
Because of the interconnectedness of the world economy 
by the 1850s, the financial crisis that began in late 1857 
was the first worldwide economic crisis. In Britain, the 
Palmerston government circumvented the requirements of 
the Peel Banking Act of 1844, which required gold and 


silver reserves to back up the amount of money in 
circulation. Surfacing news of this circumvention set off 
the Panic in Britain. 


Beginning in September 1857, the financial 
downturn did not last long; however, a proper recovery 
was not seen until the American Civil War. The sinking of 
the SS Central America contributed to the panic of 1857, 
as New York banks were awaiting a much-needed 
shipment of gold. American banks did not recover until 
after the Civil War. After the failure of Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, the financial panic quickly 
spread as businesses began to fail, the railroad industry 
experienced financial declines and hundreds of workers 
were laid off. 


Since the years immediately preceding the Panic 
of 1857 were prosperous, many banks, merchants, and 
farmers had seized the opportunity to take risks with their 
investments and as soon as market prices began to fall, 
they quickly began to experience the effects of financial 
panic. 


The Panic of 1857 wiped out William T. Stackpole 


financially. He had used his fortune in gold to buy farm land. This is 
the first fortune he lost. 


Civil War 


Although Fairbury was founded in 1857, there wasn't much 


activity until after the Civil War. It is reported that during the Civil 
War, a good part of what is now Main Street, was farmed in wheat 
during the war. 


For the impact of the Civil War on William T. Stackpole, we 


refer to Alma Lewis James's 1967 book: 


In the meantime, the Civil War was closing in. 
William wrote to his wife from St. Louis, 


December 7, 1860: 


"Business is as near a stand as I ever saw it. 
There are but 16 steamboats at the levee—the smallest 
number I have ever known—and the whole business 
community seems in despair." 


Four days later he wrote her again from Bloomington: 


"I have just received a dispatch giving a most 
awful account of the Southern markets and there are many 
who believe that the political difficulties will overthrow 
the entire trade of the country. Indeed it has almost come 
to that now, and no man can tell where it will end." 


He believed, passionately, that if men could only 
be persuaded to sit down together quietly, and talk their 
problems over sensibly, all difficulties could be resolved 
and there would be no more war. He worked doggedly to 
have a meeting called in St. Louis for this purpose, writing 
articles in the newspapers, and interviewing anyone he 
thought might be able to help him. Only a very few 
attended; nothing was accomplished; and the newspapers, 
in speaking of it afterwards, called it the "Old Grannies' 
Convention." 


By 1861, trade along the rivers was so effectively 
strangled, that he decided to move to the new community 
of Fairbury and make a fresh start by setting up a real 
estate office. His house, in the Marsh Addition, still 
stands, although remodeled, at 312 West Maple Street, on 
the corner across from Marsh Park. He used only the best 
of lumber, and put it together with hand wrought nails 
which were almost like spikes. It was intended to be 
hurricane proof. 


The change to the raw little community was not 
an easy one for the family, and they found but few 
congenial friends. The people from Maine: the Stackpoles, 
Remingtons and Hempsteads, were considered by the rest 
of the villagers to be the very cream of Fairbury society. 


They called them the "Down East Aristocrats," and felt 
that they gave "tone" to the place. William at once 
interested himself in the affairs of the town, and he was 
soon a familiar figure on the streets, always with a smile 
and pleasant word to everyone he met, even the children. 
He was distinguished in appearance, being over six feet 
tall, slender, with dark complexion and full beard, and to 
the end of his life he dressed carefully in the best of 
clothes. He said it was good for business. He was the only 
man in Fairbury who wore a long cape with his high silk 
hat, and it particularly suited him, for he was very stately 
in his movements. 


Stackpole organized the first temperance group in 
Fairbury. It was modeled after, and named for a similar 
group, the Washington Society, in Thomaston. 


Stackpole Home at 312 West Maple 


This house is still standing in 2016. It is at the southeast 
corner of the square around Marsh Park on the west side of Fairbury. 
Here is a modern photo of the home taken in 2015. 
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Children of William T. Stackpole 


After William and his wife moved to Fairbury in 1861, they 
began to have children. Below is the information on their four 
children: 


William T Jennie S 
Stackpole Harlow 
1827-1894 1828-1910 


Mary Lilias Anna Susan William G Isabella E. 
Stackpole Stackpole Stackpole Stackpole 
1857-1870 1860-1940 1866-1867 1871-1871 


Sadly, only one of their four children, Anna, lived into 
adulthood. 


Chapter 7 
1860 to 1871 
First Newspaper Article 


Stackpole wrote letters to the editor, and newspaper articles, his 
entire life. 


On February 11, 1887, Stackpole wrote a long article for the Blade 
titled The Illinois Coal Field, As a Factor in the Destiny of 
Nations. 


Within this article, Stackpole claims that back in early 1860, he 
wrote articles in both Peoria and Chicago newspapers. 
Unfortunately, the author has been unable to find any of these 1860 
newspaper articles. Stackpole's claim about writing the 1860 articles 
is repeated below. 


February 11, 1887 Fairbury Blade 
THE ILLINOIS COAL FIELD, 
As a Factor in the Destiny of Nations 


Early in 1860 the author of this paper advocated in a 
course of articles in the leading paper in Chicago (and 
another course in the press of Peoria about the same time) 
the reduction of the ores of Missouri and Lake Superior, 
with the coal of Illinois. But, except with a few, the very 
idea was considered visionary and the belief was quite 
general that we could make iron with Pennsylvania coal. 
But now, great furnaces and rolling mills, at St. Louis, 
Chicago, Grand Tower, Joliet, and other places, have so 
long wrought out their great results by the use of Illinois 
coal, results that would rejoice the very soul of Tubel- 
Cain, and all the metal workers of the past, that it is not 
necessary to say much as to the quality of coal in this great 
central field, which is the very citadel of our National 
power by nature. The great city paper soon after changed 
owners, and later was greatly enlarged in size, until finally 


every day's issue came to contain enough to make a good 
sized book. But from a solid cord of its files, it would be 
impossible to find out that the vast resources represented 
by the Illinois coal field, and the various minerals of the 
great lake or river regions by which it is almost 
surrounded, had any existence, that they were to be 
developed or were undergoing development, or were 
matters of any interest or importance. And the neglect or 
betrayal of the most practical things has been quite general 
in current literature. And while whole hecatombs of our 
business men have been annually slaughtered, in every 
line, our inland navigation—so vital to the economic 
blending and distribution of those resources—has been 
kept obstructed and disconnected, and financial stability 
and safety to our greatest interests has not been reached, 
our foreign commerce has been kept back, dwarfed, 
emasculated of the vital force of which it gave once such 
high promise, and now stands as a mere adjunct to British 
commerce, which fixes the price of nearly all our 
productions. The decline of our navigation is almost 
unparalleled in history. Of nearly sixteen-hundred vessels 
which touched at the port of Gibraltar in the last quarter of 
the year 1883, not one carried our flag, not one. And this 
at the entrance of the Mediterranean, that great historic 
highway of mankind, from which it was the peculiar and 
remarkable destiny of our country—in the very childhood 
of its material power, to sweep away the barbarous piracy 
which had been permitted there for ages. But we must 
arouse and break these bands of error that have been 
placed upon us, and that have ruined so many of our 
people, and have at times almost paralyzed the healthiest 
and sounded enterprises and industries at home, and so 
have dwarfed or destroyed those we might have 
undertaken abroad. The very earth, over all the world, 
seems to cry out for relief from robbery, and for the 
advance of honorable enterprise, and industries, on the 
sound and true Christian basis of reciprocal and mutual 
benefits. 


Civil War Years 


The Civil War period was a difficult one for William T. 
Stackpole and his wife. Not much was going on in Fairbury during 
the War. Per Alma Lewis James' 1967 book, William became an oil 
field worker in Pennsylvania during the Civil War. 


To him, also, belongs the greater part of the credit 
for calling the public meeting to censure the Marsh and 
Amsbary quarrel, which had resulted in the disastrous East 
and West Side feud. He knew the town had potentials, if 
given the proper opportunity, for, in 1865 alone, over two 
hundred houses had been built. 


At first, because of the war, the real estate market 
was slow, but the grain markets were active, and so, like 
many other speculators, he determined to put a corner on 
wheat. He spent weeks in Minnesota buying grain, acting 
in secrecy, as was always his custom. On one of his trips 
into the country side, he caught a heavy cold, which 
developed into pneumonia with a raging fever, and he was 
delirious for days. During that time the grain market was 
up, as he had foreseen, but since he had told no one of his 
plans, there was no one to act for him and sell his wheat. 
The market fell again, and when Stackpole finally 
recovered from his illness, it was to find that he had not 
only lost a second fortune, but he was a ruined man. All of 
his remaining land had to be sold, but still there was not 
enough money to clear all of his debts, because he had 
gone security for other men, and had to pay their notes as 
well. The home was saved, but that was all. It was in his 
wife's name. 


William had to find some kind of a job, 
somewhere, to feed his family. He went to Chicago, and in 
one bitter letter to Jennie, he told how he had approached 
some of his "friends" to find work. These men had been 
his business associates, and he had helped them make their 
fortunes. He had met their families, and had been 
entertained in their homes. They had been friends; and to 


William Stackpole, friendship meant more than just being 
affable to a person. It held certain obligations as well; but 
not one of these men raised a finger to help him, and he 
was unable to find so much as a job of shoveling grain in 
an elevator. The disdain with which they treated him, hurt 
him even more than his financial losses. 


Finally, he did manage to join a company 
exploring for oil in Pennsylvania. Six hundred other 
companies had been engaged in the same occupation 
there, and already the peak of the oil boom had passed. All 
the drilling of their company proved worthless, and the 
hard pressed owners turned to lumbering to help defray 
expenses. Nevertheless, Stackpole remained with them 
almost a year. 


He was abysmally despondent and homesick, and 
so to fill his leisure time he wrote a novel, "The Heart of 
the West." The theme of the book was the brotherhood of 
man: negroes, Indians and white men. He was so filled 
with the importance of his subject, and so convinced of 
the power of the printed page, that, impoverished as he 
was, he had it privately printed and gave a free copy to 
each of the legislators. It was ignored. 


A Writer is Born 


The story above includes the first known reference to 
William T. Stackpole writing and publishing a book. This was the 
start of a life-long career of writing and publishing. 


In 1871, William donated a copy of his book Heart of the 
West to the State of Illinois Library. This was reported in the 1871 
book Reports to the General Assembly of Illinois: 


REPORTS 


TO THE 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF ILLINOIS 


AT ITS 


THIRTY-FirRst REGULAR SESSION 
CONVENED 


JANUARY 8, 1879. 


Votume 2. 


The following is a list of such contributions with the names of the 


donors. 
g | —= | 
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1877) Historical Magazine...........sesesesessssssess s aP E. DOWEO. ari iaaa 


1877| Iron Manufacture in Sgonn.. ams A ROE aia Disa Rich Ackerman... 


sociation, o ETTE Secrotary ...... c... 


im ik ial Scienco Asse ation, 187 ; i 4 Committee ......... 
e Heart est; an American to- | 
s ry, by OCCT e A | The Author........ | W. T. Stackpole .. 


The author performed many Internet searches, but was 
unable to find a copy of this book. Finally, a copy was found at 
http://tinyurl.com/za9meff. 


The reason it was so hard to find a copy, was that Stackpole 
did not use his name on the book as the author. He used the phrase, 
"by an Illinoian" instead of Stackpole as the author. 


Here is the title page of his 1871 book, The Heart of the 
West. 


An American Story. 


By AN JELINOIAN, 
og w” eK y 
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Time: 1860. Scene: On the Mississippi. 


“The mystic chords of memory, stretching from hundreds of battlefields, will 
yet swell the chorus of the Union, if touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.”—Lincoln. 


“The Valley of the penyoee g is, upon the whole, the most magnificent 
dwelling-place prepared by God for man’s abode.”—De Tocguevilie. 


CHICAGO: 
STEAM PRINTING HOUSE OF HAND & HART. 


— 


1871. 


Book Review 


It is believed this novel is the lengthiest document that 
Stackpole wrote at 231 pages. 


It takes place in 1860 on the upper Mississippi River. 
Twenty-seven year old Walter Sydenham is taking his raft full of 
Minnesota lumber down the Mississippi. 


The last speaker was a young man of 
perhaps twenty-seven years of age, about 
five feet eleven inches in height, of a 
manly form, but not athletic, blue eyes, 
and rather pale face, with a grave and 
earnest expression, like that of a man who 
had known but a few holidays in life. 


Walter Sydenham was born on the 
Atlantic coast, the cold and rocky 
northeast, and reared in Wisconsin, where 
he was left an orphan, at a tender age, to 
struggle with bitter poverty. Inheriting a 
love of books from his mother, he had 
made them his solace and companions. 
Somewhat impulsive and imaginative, he 
was yet practical and reflective, with his 
own ideas of duty, honor, and religion. In 
temperament, the sanguine and nervous 
might be said to predominate, with very 
little of the bilious. 


It is likely that Stackpole is describing himself, when he 
describes the main character, Walter Sydenham. Stackpole was born 
on the Atlantic coast, then moved to Pekin when he was five years 
old. His father passed away when he was seven, leaving his mother 
to scrape by and raise the family. 


The story starts in the state of Minnesota. Stackpole spent 
time in Minnesota per Alma Lewis James' 1967 book. 


Doctor Ross is a friend of Sydenham's and is a passenger on 
the raft. The Doctor and Sydenham have many philosophical 
discussions as they float down the Mississippi on the large raft. 
Sydenham tells the Doctor that he has no interest serving in the 
military if there is a Civil War. 


They stop to visit the old Sioux Indian Chief, Grey Eagle. He 
lives like a hermit by himself, and is waiting to die. An Indian-hater 
white man beats Chief Grey Eagle almost to death. The Chief 
requests that he be buried by the cave he has been living in. The 
Chief dies from his injuries. Just before the Chief dies, he makes a 
forecast of the future for Sydenham, "She comes to his arms out of 
the fire and is his wife." 


After Sydenham helps to dig the Chief's grave, they discover 
the grave is on land owned by the same guy that beat up the Chief. 
To accomplish the Chief's dying wish to be buried near his home, 
Sydenham buys all the land from the man who beat the Chief. They 
then bury the Chief where he requested. 


Further down the Mississippi, they watch two steamboats 
race on the river. One steamboat captain decides to add some 
turpentine to the boilers. The turpentine barrel accidentally catches 
on fire. Quickly, the whole steamboat erupts in flames. Sydenham 
saves all the people on the steamboat by putting them on his large 
raft. One of the people he saves is a beautiful young girl of Spanish 
descent. Her parents have a plantation with slaves in the South. 


Sydenham and the young girl immediately fall in love and 
decide to marry. The Chief's deathbed prophesy of "She comes to 
his arms out of the fire and is his wife" comes true. 


Sydenham and his Doctor friend both get married in a double 
ceremony. They build a new house on the land where Chief Grey 
Eagle died. Sydenham and his friend the Doctor and their new wives 
start their married lives in this new house. 


Stackpole closes the book with a plea for a Constitutional 
Convention to solve the slave problem and avoid a Civil War. 


In the book, Sydenham says he has no interest in serving in a 
Civil War. When the Civil War started in 1861, Stackpole was 34 
years old and married. He could have enlisted in the Civil War, but 
he did not serve. Maybe through his character Sydenham, we can 
deduce that Stackpole also did not have any interest in serving in the 
Civil War conflict. 


Stackpole must have been really bored and had a lot of free 
time to write this novel, given its length of 231 pages. After reading 
this novel, it is obvious that Stackpole was very well read and very 
well educated. As in his novel, it is likely that Stackpole's mother 
played an important role in achieving this education. 


The author was able to purchase an original 1871 copy of his 
book. The author donated this book to the Echoes Museum in 
Fairbury. 


Lincoln's Assassination 


Stackpole was still working in the oil fields of Pennsylvania 
when Lincoln was shot, per Alma Lewis James' 1967 book: 


He was still in Pennsylvania when Lincoln was shot. 
Jennie wrote to him regarding it: 


"Fairbury April 16, 1865 
Sunday 4 PM 
My dear William: 


The assassination or President Lincoln seems to 
strike terror to every heart. I don't know how you may 
feel, but to me it is a terrible thing. What the result will be, 
God only knows. This little town is draped in mourning. 
Not only the stores, but nearly every dwelling (with the 
exception of Democrats). ‘Amsbary and Jones' did not 


close their store, and many threats were made by the 
Republicans in this way, that it should be done. Jones and 
Amsbary and Jr. Jones (who has a new building opposite) 
said anyone who attempted it would be shot down. Of 
course, no one troubled them. Mr. Bullman expressed 
himself as being glad of it, that Lincoln ought to have had 
his head off long ago. I think he was very foolish. And 
Sec'y Seward, I suppose is dead or soon will be. Oh, it is 
terrible, to think anything of the kind should in these 
civilized times, happen." 


All these years, while William was away on those 
secret trips, Jennie had cooked and sewed, cared for the 
children, wrestled with the cow and calf, coped with the 
neighbors' children, and kept things going while he was 
absent. She was terribly on the defensive now. She felt 
that life had cheated her. As a girl she had longed so 
desperately for so many things, and for a little while she 
had held them all within her grasp, only to lose them 
again. William worried about her, her health, and her 
safety. The letters of both of them were filled with their 
love for each other and their longing to be together, 
whenever he would be able to finish his business and 
come home. 


The oil company finally abandoned its efforts, and 
William was again without a job, even such a poor one. 
He went back to his family in Fairbury, and once again set 
up a real estate office. 


Bad News in 1871 


Isabella became the third child of the Stackpole's to die in 
1871. Alma Lewis James' 1967 book describes the incident: 


Then fate struck again. 


"Fairbury, Ills. 


Oct. 9th, 1871 
Dear Mother, 


I write to inform you of a great loss we have met with. 
Our babe died quite suddenly Saturday afternoon last 
(buried yesterday) of congestion of the brain induced by 
teething and the ailments resulting from it from which she 
had suffered for some weeks. We had no thought of her 
being in danger although she had suffered considerably for 
some weeks, yet had it not have been for this she would 
have been in good condition to go through the ordeal of 
teething as she had been quite stout and hearty. More so 
than any babe we ever had. She was a beautiful child, 
large and finely formed with beautiful deep blue eyes. 
Most expressive. 


Her loss is to us a great one and most unexpected 
and Jennie feels it deeply, for it intensifies the old grief 
from Mary's death. [Mary was their oldest child. She was 
thirteen years old when she died. | 


I have had much grief and pain to bear from 
childhood and now to lose two lovely children in one year 
is hard, but I have never yet lost faith in 'Him who doeth 
all things well.' 


Remember us to all. 


Your son, Wm. T. Stackpole 


Anna Only Surviving Child 


At this point, Anna was the only remaining child of the 
Stackpoles. As expected, she became even more important to her 
parents per Alma Lewis James' 1967 book: 


Of their children, only the ten year old Anna 
remained, and for her sake the bereaved parents tried to 
pull themselves together, and somehow go on. 


William idolized his daughter. Everything else 
had failed him, and he fastened all of his hopes upon her. 


As for Jennie, she doggedly tried to keep up their 
personal appearances and social contacts for Anna's sake. 
She remade dresses and re-trimmed hats over and over, 
forlornly hoping they would not be so shabby that her 
friends would be ashamed to be seen with her. 


People of Fairbury remember seeing her on the 
hottest of summer days, correctly attired with hat and 
gloves, and her little cape about her shoulders, walking to 
make her round of calls. To the friends she passed, she 
smiled and spoke. To acquaintances, she nodded. She 
ignored the others. 


Straitened as their circumstances were, they had 
managed to educate Anna and Mary in private schools of 
Fairbury, and Anna was given two years at St. Mary's, a 
girl's school in Knoxville. William was inordinately proud 
of her and her progress there, and he made much of the 
fact that she was learning to speak French. Actually, Anna 
was just an ordinary, sweet girl, and not the brilliant mind 
he considered her. She received only medium grades in 
school, but she was loud in her complaints and excuses 
when she failed to get any of the scholastic prizes. 


When they could no longer afford to continue her 
education, Jennie's cousin, George Harlow, who was in 
business in Chicago, managed to get her a stenographer's 
job in a railway office. It must have cost her parents a 
great mental struggle to consent to her going to work for a 
living. Her typing was only fair, and the work certainly 
could not have been congenial, but at least she was 
supporting herself and sending a little money home. 


Since she had never gone to public school, Anna 
found it difficult to get along with the people with whom 
she had to associate. Her attitude was that, because she 
was a Stackpole, she knew more than anyone else, and 
was therefore beyond criticism. She wanted and needed to 
make friends, but many of the girls avoided her, and the 


beaux she hoped for were non-existent. Anna either 
terrified or repelled young men with her fine airs, and so 
Jennie's dream of a rich and aristocratic eastern husband 
for Anna grew dimmer year by year. 


Chapter 8 
1871 to 1883 
1872 Letter to the Editor 


The June 17, 1872 Chicago Tribune re-printed an article that 


William T. Stackpole sent to the Editor of the Pekin newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune. 


CHICAGO, MONDAY, JUNE 17, 1872~SIX PAGES. 


NUMBER 307. 


THE ILLINOIS BIVER. 


To the Editor of the Pekin Register: 

Has not tho time at length fally come 
when our beautiful river (the river of Illi- 
nois) should be made, in fact, what nature 


waterway to connect the watera flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico with that great chain of 
lakes ond rivers whose terminus is the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence? 

A little was left for man to do, and, after 
sll, but a little; and, after half a century of 
discutsion of theories, the Henry lock and 
dam: demoustrates that practically. 

And now, why wait longer? {3 not that 
which was clear at the first, clearer now 
than ever—that it should be anational work, 
ond that its benefits would inure to the na- 
tion? And if the benelits to a great nation’s 
industry and commerce, in enhancing. the 
prosperity and welfare of so many millions, 
sro not enough ; and it be necessary to con- 
cider also the questions of war and national 
defence, is it not now clear, as ever, that this 
is the only way by which war vessels can 
be Drought from the Galf and tho rivers to 

en? : 

As to the cost, the Henry dam, locks, gates, 
oto., complete, cost only $400,000, and foar 
others are all that would be requir 
ed for the entire river. _ This would 
make only one million six hundred thousand 
dollars; not more than an average carpet 
baggere fortune—n mere bagatelle, not 
more than one cent on the dollar of the vast 
subsidies in land given to railroads that are 
not national. Re ee x 


Seema to have designed it for—the grest , 


The waterways of the interior are now ad- 
mitted to be the best check upon high rates 
on the railroads in freighting to and from the 
senyaard, and it js not the people who live 
upon the Illinois alone who are interested 
iu it, and want its improvement completed. 
The people of the Mississippi Valley 
want it, and the intelligent gelf-ımterest 
of them, and all, will favor it. But 
the people on, and near the Illinois should ask 
Jor it, and their members of Congress should 
work for and secure it, and this should be most 
prominently pluced among theirdaties when 
they are chosen this fall, without regard to 
other differences of party or opinion. 

Rarely on this earth, if ever, has an oppor- 
tunity been offered to efluct so prone an ob- 

ect At so small a cost, and the [ilinois River 
ios claims that should notlonger be iguored. 
Saved in 1857 from passing into the grasp of 
n monopoly, it can be mude of wonderful 
benefit, not oy. to the people living 
upon its banks, bnt to the Stato, to Chi- 
cago, to St. Lonis, the Mississippi River 
country, and to some extent to all the people 
ofall the States. For it is, topographically 
and commercially, near the wart of the 
¢ontinent (or what will be go), and the 
stronger its pulsation, the more vigorously 
will the vital current be thrown to the ex- 
tremities. But if the towns and connties 
slong this great artery do not do their 
part, and perfurm their duty, others will do 
itfor them, and low water, mosquitoes, and 
ogne will be theirs for another decade or 
Wo at least. 


a ss ws.. o me 


Cannot the press of tho Illinois River 
towns, and the great sister cities, Chicago 
and Sr, Louis, present the :6ubject to the 

cople, urge it upon hem, and at once; an 

ey upon Congress, as indicated, and by 
every proper means 

The Piitnois Central Railroad land grant 
Was a wiso and beneficent measure, bat it 
Was wade the entering wedge, the begin- 
ning, of the giving away of almost the whole 
landed patrimony of the American people— 
giving ite title—snatcbed from the Indian 
(Without waiting for, and in violation of, 
treaty stipulations,)—to speculators. Nuarly 
ali the public land worth haviog bas been 
given away, taken both from the Indian and 
White settler, and also from posterity; so 
ruthlessly, and in quanties 80 yaat, as to 
simply incredible, and notrealized. Bat the 
{ree bavigation of the rivers ia left, through 
the defeat of the attempt to grasp this river, 
6210 the abandonment of sschemeof tonnage 
Gutióy for all the rivers, about the same 


ate, 

The rivers and lakes being still left to the 
peuple, would it not be lawiul, jast. boneti- 
cent, and wise, to make now a practical im- 
provement in that link which connects the 
greatest system of rivers, with the greatest 
eystem of lakes, on the whole earth. Re- 
bpectiully, WM, T. STACKPOLE. 

r , Itl., May 29. 

———. —_— 


Stackpole's Letter to the Editor is converted to modern text below: 


THE ILLINOIS RIVER 
To the Editor of the Pekin Register: 


Has not the time at length fully come when our 
beautiful river (the river of Illinois) should be made, in 
fact, what nature seems to have designed for it for—the 
great waterway to connect the waters flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico with that great chain of lakes and rivers 
whose terminus is the Gulf of St. Lawrence? 


A little was left for man to do, and, after all, but a 
little; and, after half a century of discussion of theories, 
the Henry lock and dam demonstrates that practically. 


And now, why wait longer? Is not that which was 
clear at the first, clearer now than ever—that it should be a 
national work and that its benefits would inure to the 
nation? And if the benefits to a great nation's industry and 
commerce, in enhancing the prosperity and welfare of so 
many millions, are not enough; and it be necessary to 
consider also the questions of war and national defence, is 
it now clear, as ever, that this is the only way by which 
war vessels can be brought from the Gulf and the rivers to 
the lakes? 


As to the cost, the Henry dam, locks, gates, etc., 
complete, cost only $400,000 and four others are all that 
would be required for the entire river. This would make 
only one million six hundred thousand dollars; not more 
than the average carpet bagger's fortune—a mere 
bagatelle, not more than one cent on the dollar of the vast 
subsidies in land given to the railroads that are not 
national. 


The waterways of the interior are now admitted to 
be the best check upon high rates on the railroads in 
freighting to and from the seaboard, and it is not the 


people who live upon the Illinois alone who are interested 
in it, and wants its improvement completed. The people of 
the Mississippi Valley want it, and the intelligent self- 
interest of them, and all, will favor it. But the people on 
and near the Illinois should ask for it, and their members 
of Congress should work for and secure it and this should 
be most prominently placed among their duties when they 
are chosen this fall, without regard to other differences or 
party or opinion. 


Rarely on this earth, if ever, has an opportunity 
been offered to effect so great an object at so small a cost, 
and the Illinois River has claims that should not longer be 
ignored. Saved in 1857 from passing into the grasp of a 
monopoly, it can be made of wonderful benefit, not only 
to the people living upon its banks, but to the State, to 
Chicago, to St. Louis, the Mississippi River country, and 
to some extent to all the people of the States. For it is, 
topographically and commercially, near the heart of the 
continent (or what will be so), and the stronger its 
pulsation, the more vigorously will be the vital current be 
thrown to the extremities. But if the towns and counties 
along this great artery do not do their part, and perform 
their duty, others will do it for them, and low water, 
mosquitoes, and ague will be theirs for another decade or 
two at least. 


Cannot the press of the Illinois River towns, and 
the great sister cities, Chicago and St. Louis, present the 
subject to the people, urge it upon them, and at once; and 
they upon Congress, as indicated, and by every proper 
means? 


The Illinois Central Railroad land grant was a 
wise and beneficent measure, but it was made the entering 
wedge, the beginning, of the giving away of almost the 
whole landed patrimony of the American people—giving 
its title—snatched from the Indian (without waiting for, 
and in violation of, treaty stipulation, )—to speculators. 
Nearly all the public land worth having has been given 
away, taken both from the Indian and white settler, and 


also from posterity; so ruthlessly, and in quantities so vast, 
as to be simply incredible, and not realized. But the free 
navigation of the rivers is left, through the defeat of the 
attempt to grasp this river, and the abandonment of a 
scheme of tonnage duties for all rivers, about the same 
date. 


The rivers and lakes being still left to the people, 
would it not be lawful, just, beneficent, and wise, to make 
now a practical improvement in that link which connects 
the greatest system of rivers, with the greatest system of 
lakes, on the whole earth. 


Respectfully, 
Wm. T. Stackpole 
Pekin, Ill. 

May 29 


1873 Speech to Illinois Department of Agriculture 


There is an 1874 book titled TRANSACTIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OF THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS, WITH REPORTS FROM COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL BOARDS, For the Year 1873. 


In this book is a short essay by William T. Stackpole, of 
Fairbury, Illinois. The short essay is titled INLAND 
TRANSPORTATION: The Mississippi—Its Reasonable 
Improvement and Union with the Lakes the Key to Solve the 
Transportation Problem. 


The author retyped this essay into modern text below: 


INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


The Mississippi—Its Reasonable Improvement and Union 
with the Lakes the Key to Solve the Transportation 
Problem. 


By W. T. STACKPOLE, Fairbury 


In the material as in the moral world, plain, simple 
things are forever overlooked by men, in their blindness 
and subserviency to the impulses of passion or imagined 
self-interest, instead of obedience to law and the teachings 
of the past. 


The Syrian General of old was disgusted and 
turned away with haughty pride from the simple remedy 
ordained for his cure from a loathsome disease, and could 
with difficulty be induced to do as required. 


So it has ever been, and today the nature of man is 
precisely as then, and the lesson has been recorded and 
handed down for our guidance, and never, probably, was 
better or more needed than now. 


No new discovery or improvement has been made 
in railroads, or their cost diminished; yet, after the country 
is loaded with a vast foreign debt for those we have, it is 
proposed to build more for relief; and the Iowa granges 
have recently declared in favor of a National railroad, 
from Council Bluffs to Norfolk, and it is gravely stated in 
its favor that English and German capitalists stand ready 
to furnish the money to build it, thus adding to the weight 
of the millstone of foreign debt now about the country's 
neck, producing a fatal drain of interest from every pore 
and fibre of the entire land, and which the public safety 
requires should be diminished rather than increased. The 
founders of the Republic, in view of the grasp of power 
and monopoly in the old world, laid down a clear, distinct 
and simple principle in regard to the navigation of our 
inland waters, of the soundest, safest and most beneficent 
and far-reaching character, and in the ordinance of 1787 


provided a permanent bulwark against monopoly in 
transportation, which, once surrendered but now intact, 
needs but to be manned and extended and extended to give 
a safe and sure defence against a tide of advancing evils, 
of many grades and kinds. 


After the wind of a long, useless and evil strife of 
parties, came the whirlwind of a hateful strife of sections; 
and then the fire, and then the earthquake of civil war. 
These have all been eulogized for many years, and now it 
is accounted a good thing to indulge in everything 
calculated to bring on a vicious strife of classes or 
occupations, as an adjunct to reform. 


But, against this, the still, small voice of eternal 
truth protests from every page of history, sacred and 
profane, and all the charts and landmarks of revolution, 
reason and experience warn us against those dangerous 
coasts, and in every human breast the silent monitor 
should be heard and heeded—and so faction gives place to 
nationality; division and weakness, to unity and power; 
calumny and detraction, to kind and faithful truth. 


President Grant, in his message, in referring to the 
subject of transportation (briefly because of expected 
report of the Senate Committee) proposes plain measures 
of the grandest national importance, of the soundest 
statesmanship, and most practical and beneficent 
character. They are the enlargement by New York of the 
Erie Canal, by Illinois of her canal, and the improvement 
(and maintaining the improvement) of the over slough in 
the Hudson, the St. Clair Flats, and the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers by the United States government as 
public high ways. It is fair to suppose that he means to 
include in the improvement of the Mississippi the entrance 
to it from the Gulf. 


Without these measures, especially the 
improvement from lake to gulf, the question of cheap 
transportation to the sea cannot be satisfactorily solved, 
while with them its solution is made certain. But the 


reasonable, necessary and just improvement of the 
Mississippi ought not to linger and wait for State action of 
any State, for it is the affair of the nation, and in it at least 
fifteen great States are very directly interested over and 
above their common interest with all the rest. 


Neither need reasonable and necessary work on 
the Hudson, the St. Clair or the Illinois wait for State 
action (on the question of canals) for these rivers are 
national, and as parts of this great line inland from New 
York to New Orleans—through the heart of the 
Mississippi Valley from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of 
Mexico—are pre-eminently national. 


Gen. Grant says of the whole: "The advantages of 
such a work are too obvious for argument." 


This is very true, and yet are they buried under 
theories and arguments against them, hindered by political 
exclusion of practical men, by corruption, engineering 
extravagance and incompetency, and barred by the old 
mountains of sectionalism and demagoguism. 


FROM LAKE TO GULF. 


Of the whole, the work from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Lake Michigan, beginning at the Gulf, is by far the 
most urgently needed, and should be carried out upon the 
best and safest plan to give the freest and most ample use 
of the whole, and at the Gulf entrance to utilize fully the 
unrivalled advantages of the matchless harbor formed by 
the great river. 


The several conventions that have recently been 
held on the transportation question, greatly resemble in the 
most essential particular all others that have been held on 
the same subject for the last thirty years. That particular is 
the lack of concentration upon a simple, plain measure (or 
measures) of the greatest utility and most eminently 
national character. Formerly these conventions were 


called river and harbor conventions, and were assembled 
in the interest of great, worthy and national objects, which 
were regularly defeated by sectional objects, or by party or 
personal objects. 


As time and space will not suffice to examine all 
these late conventions, suppose now we examine the 
proceedings and reports before the Committee of the 
United States Senate in its recent session at St. Louis. 


The Committee were appointed at the last session 
of Congress on the recommendation of President Grant, in 
his annual message to Congress, to investigate the general 
subject of transportation in the United States; and that the 
recommendation was a sound and good one (whatever the 
result may be hereafter) none can deny. 


And does it not become the people, individually 
and collectively, to give attention to the subject, and see 
that sectional or selfish interests, aided by apathy and 
neglect, do not again destroy the movement? In view of 
our great distance from the sea, and of the great cost of 
purely artificial means of transportation built in a great 
degree with foreign capital, and of the geography and 
topography of the country, and especially of the 
Mississippi Valley, one would suppose that that great 
river, and the system of which it is a part, would claim and 
receive the greatest attention, and that the connection of 
the greatest system of rivers with the greatest system of 
lakes on the globe, so that the water craft on both could 
meet and interchange their cargoes, would not be lost sight 
of, and moreover that the utilizing of both in connection 
with the greatest system of railways possessed by any 
nation, would be kept as prominent by the great leaders, 
and speakers, and writers, as would the faithful and 
skillful physician keep in view the healthy circulation of 
blood in the human frame. 


But how has it been? 


In the proceedings before the Committee in New 
York we would hardly be able to find that there was any 


such river as the Mississippi in the United States, yet we 
find an amazing theory (one of the ever plentiful crop) for 
letting vessels down over the Niagara Falls by means of 
elevators. We find the committee also going to Canada, 
etc. Then, at St. Louis, the committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade to meet the Senate Committee, while 
making some very elaborate and, in some cases, very 
valuable statements, fail utterly to make any allusion what 
ever to the improvement of the connection between the 
great lakes and the Mississippi, much less to recommend it 
as a pre-eminent measure of national economy, national 
defense, and healthy internal development in aid of all 
industrial, moneyed, political and social interests—while, 
on the other hand, the press of Chicago clearly show their 
jealousy of and opposition to the improvement of the 
Mississippi in any way what ever. 


It is in evidence that there are between St. Louis 
and Cairo the wrecks of five thousand boats, nearly 
everyone of which has been sunk and lost by collision 
with snags, or wrecks of other boats sunk by snags. 


THEORIZING 


And yet, incredible as it may seem, the United 
States civil engineer, Col. Simpson, who is in charge of 
that division of the river, makes an elaborate report of a 
theory for engineering works to narrow the river and 
deepen the water (which he intimates will prevent 
overflow,) of which he says that "the cost or time of 
construction cannot now be estimated; that the present 
generation must be content to learn the first series," etc.; 
and passes calmly to a close of his report without alluding 
to the removal of the snags and wrecks, without allusion 
to the snag boat service, or its horrible mismanagement 
and inefficiency. And well he might, for upon him and his 
predecessors, and Congress, and especially the St. Louis 
Congressmen and electors, must, in a large degree, rest the 
responsibility for most of this horrible destruction and 
needless and wicked waste, with its far-reaching 
consequences for evil which can not be estimated. Had our 


snag-boat service been as efficient and well ordered as the 
United States service for light houses, and the bar at the 
mouth of our great river and national winter harbor 
attended to (the difficulty of which has been magnified as 
much as of river improvement,) the nation could have got 
along with, say from ten to seventeen per cent, less 
railroads (an item of three to five hundred millions of 
dollars,) and our shipping and boating interest would not 
have declined so greatly. And let it be remembered, and 
constantly borne in mind by those who think the country's 
financial troubles the fault of Grant or some other man, or 
set of men—that our railroads are in a large degree built 
with foreign capital, and that the payment of interest upon 
this is a constant drain upon the country which no "system 
of finance" can repair. And when it is proposed to build 
new and vast lines of railroads (which are not needed,) let 
it be remembered that our "wooden walls," our boats and 
shipping are the product of home industry, home capital, 
and almost exclusively home materials, and always have 
and always will carry freight at a lower average than 
railroads can. Thus the waterways can be utilized in 
handling cheap and bulky freights, but of course do by no 
means do away with the need of railroads, but enable us to 
fix a limit to railroad building, though not to the endless 
cost for interminable rebuilding, renewal of tracks, etc. 


DIRECT TRANSFER. 


If, then, boat and river service are to be revived by 
removal of obstructions, etc., it would aid the whole 
business of transportation greatly if a system of direct 
transfer from cars to boats could be applied for bulk grain, 
as the cost of transferring to warehouse, storage, 
insurance, loss by grading, inspection, etc., is a large 
expense, making an average cost per bushel on the grain 
passing through Chicago of probably five or eight cents 
per bushel. St. Louis, mindful of this, probably, in her 
report seems to contemplate the warehousing in that city 
of the grain brought to the river by railroads; but it is not 
at all necessary in most cases, and the saving, if the above 


estimate is not too high, (and I think it is not) would with 
an improved river nearly pay the freight from the Illinois, 
Alton, East St. Louis, St. Louis, Cairo, Paducah, or other 
points to New Orleans. 


The plan (not theory) I have already offered to the 
public is new as applied to grain, but already in use for 
transferring coal on the Mississippi from railroad cars to 
boats, and on Lake Superior for iron ore. It is to "dump" 
the cars above the boat direction to it, or let its own weight 
(the weight of the grain) conduct it to the boat. The 
elevation at which the railroads approach the rivers is 
usually sufficient for this, and I have consulted an able 
and accomplished civil engineer, accustomed to railroad 
building, who tells me he considers the plan good, and 
entirely practicable. 


Of course the plan would cost something to carry 
out for work, (I know of no patent), but the expense would 
be nothing compared with that of the Chicago elevators, 
and the St. Louis gentlemen could save their money for 
boat building, while the Chicago warehouses, owing to the 
long suspension of navigation there, would have enough 
to do. The telegraph would facilitate this direct transfer, 
enabling cars and boats to connect; and shippers and 
dealers by use of track-scales could weigh a car load at a 
time, before dumping, while the clerk of the boat would 
have his duties facilitated and lightened, and could give a 
"clear bill of lading" for exact number of bushels. The 
tendency would be to true economy and dispatch, and to 
deliver business from the arbitrary thralldom sure to be 
forced upon it, when too greatly forced, to converge upon 
one point. 


The country is row almost compelled to go to 
Chicago, and its grain, in a large degree, to pass through 
the Chicago elevators, necessarily expensive, but now, 
perhaps, more burdensome than it should be. But with an 
improved waterway from its harbor to New Orleans it 
would be very different. For instance, the shipper at 
Bloomington could then transfer his grain by dumping it 


into the water craft at points on the Illinois, if for the 
Northern market, or for Southern, except when obstructed 
by ice, when he would forward to Alton, East St. Louis or 
Cairo, from which last point obstruction is so rare that it 
need not be taken into account. 


MODERATE EXPENSE SUFFICIENT. 


It is not necessary for lake vessels to come down 
on to the river to load or to unload, nor could it be made 
practicable (for vessels of great draught of water), except 
at an immense expenditure which would be a needless 
waste. The present work (the canal) needs to be deepened 
somewhat, widened materially and walled with stone. The 
lock and dam at Henry give seven feet of water in the 
Illinois—at a low stage—from that point to LaSalle. 


This, as the tables submitted by the Board of 
Trade committee at St. Louis show, is nearly the average 
stage on the bars from that city to Cairo, and that there is 
but an average of fifty-five days in the year in which there 
is not six feet or over on the bars. This average I make 
from their tables for last nine years. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM. 


A class of boats and barges, then, drawing six 
feet, would be adapted to the entire line from Chicago to 
New Orleans, and could be of ample carrying capacity if 
the snags and wrecks were removed. It was shown that 
while freight had been carried at seven cents per bushel 
for corn, from St. Louis to New Orleans, and even as low 
as five—that nine cents per bushel would pay well with a 
fair stage of water; and with an improved river this may be 
considered a fair estimate for an average of ten or eleven 
months in the year from St. Louis, as seven would be from 
Cairo for eleven and a half months, or twelve cents from 
Chicago to New Orleans for eight and a half months in the 
year; while the lake route may now be relied on for about 
six and a half months in the year at an average of say 
twenty cents per bushel from Chicago to New York, that 
could be reduced to twelve by the improvement of the Erie 


Canal, the Hudson and the St. Clair, with same profit to 
the carrier, and if the Southern route were improved and 
connected with the vast railroad system, give all the 
facilities that are needed, and then the water routes thus 
balanced and connected, and available all the year, would 
act as the governor to an engine, in the whole vast system 
of inland transportation. 


No man would wish to tear down or destroy the 
value of railroads or other property. The aim should be to 
conserve and guard all interests of all classes and sections, 
harmonize all, and so utilize the resources of nature and of 
art that we possess, that the nation may be saved from 
ruin, and the foreign debt contracted for railroads, civil 
war and extravagance, be paid, and the fatal drain it 
causes, and from which the country bleeds at every pore, 
be stopped, and thus the country and all the people be 
relieved permanently. For this time will be required, but 
the resources of the country, if the people are allowed to 
use them, are ample. 


Dating the period of the formation of this foreign 
debt from 1850, and twenty-three years have elapsed. The 
period in which most of England's home national war debt 
was contracted—to maintain hereditary prerogative and 
commercial and maritime supremacy—was nearly the 
same. Her period of suspension of specie payments was 
twenty-six years. Ours we cannot know, nor is it necessary 
that we should. One thing is certain, it should not be fixed 
by demagogues who magnify little things and neglect 
great things and practical things, who care nothing for the 
rights of posterity in the public lands, yet are greatly 
concerned about the franking privilege. For twenty years, 
while the greatest efforts have been made to get rid of the 
public lands—to force them upon speculators—not a word 
has been heard of the rights of posterity therein; and yet 
there has been an ocean of balderdash about the franking 
privilege. Why was this? Simply because some of the 
people (many of them) thought more of the petty privilege 
to their servants than of the fate of their descendants, and 


those who wanted their votes knew this. Hence 
demagoguism; hence flattery of the people, and yet 
contempt for them. Hence now the imperative need—not 
of a new class of demagogues, but of men who, avoiding 
radical extremes, will maintain the common interests, and 
acting from a national stand point, keep in view the facts 
of nature and the requirements of our situation. That the 
transportation question should be so prominent is as it 
should be, but that it should be considered with the 
Mississippi almost omitted is most surprising. 


On these noble steamers, which Mr. Blow, Ex- 
Congressman, and St. Louis Congressman at that, speaks 
of as "old tubs floating around that ought to be burned 
up," the writer has shipped to New Orleans from the 
Illinois at a rate of freight, and sold there at a price, that 
eight pounds of the corn paid the freight on a bushel. He 
has also been compelled to sell corn here at a station at a 
rate that it took four bushels of corn to pay the freight on 
the fifth to New York. 


SECTIONALISM. 


These are, of course, extreme cases, yet the 
application is most just, as showing the need of both 
outlets and both markets, which abundant experience in 
shipping and transportation have proved as clearly as 
anything can be proved; and yet we find the two leading 
cities of the lake and river systems not only failing utterly 
to unite and do their duty to the country, but actually 
covering and concealing the great facts relating to its 
business requirements, and their press not only failing to 
make a just use of its high privilege, but indulging in ill- 
timed raillery and that same old narrow sectionalism 
which always puts its club of discord and selfish interests 
and destructive speculation in the way of healthy business 
and true enterprise. The plain truth is, St. Louis is afraid 
the business she wishes to grasp might go elsewhere. 
Chicago has precisely the same fear. 


With the utmost care the St. Louis committee 
avoid all allusion to the wise and time-honored project of 
union of the great inland waters of the continent, favored 
by our great men of an earlier period, and still favored by 
the public, and more needed now than ever—and say: 
"But none of the products of these States, with the 
exception of a narrow slip of Illinois, can proceed to any 
of the lake cities by water," etc.; yet, on the Upper Illinois, 
we have boated corn to La-Salle when there was but " 
eighteen inches scant " on the bars—there is now seven 
feet, or enough to float the largest Mississippi steamer. In 
the very lowest water the Great Republic even could pass 
with ease over " Hennepin Flats," "Tree Top Bar," etc., 
and carry quite an amount of freight. All that is wanted is 
the placing of four more locks and dams in the Illinois, 
and the deepening of the canal to afford seven feet of 
water, and its widening to say one hundred and seventy 
five feet, with occasional turn outs and strict regulations as 
to the passage of boats, aided by the telegraph which has 
so aided the railway, and the thing is done. The necessary 
excavation (aided by the new explosives used so 
successfully by the men of California on the Central 
Pacific Railroad), will furnish an ample supply of the best 
of stone, admirably adapted to use in walling the banks 
and constructing the ample locks. The "giant powder" of 
California may also be found effective in removing a part 
of the five thousand wrecks in the "graveyard" of our 
western boats, below St. Louis. 


A GREAT WINTER HARBOR. 


The present cramped little harbor of Chicago 
would, of course, with such a connecting link uniting the 
lakes and rivers, be wholly inadequate. And here let us 
pause a moment upon a subject which our geographers, 
literary men, etc., have neglected. It is that of our national 
winter harbor of the South, than which there is probably 
none on earth more admirable and ample, and especially 
adapted to purposes of direct transfer. For, from the head 


of the passes up for three hundred miles, the whole river 
from a mile to a mile and a half in width is available. 


Anywhere the Great Eastern, full freighted, could 
ride securely, and anywhere the frailest flat-boat from the 
north could moor alongside in equal safety. The problem 
of the revival of our shipping interest is very directly 
connected with justice to the West and South, and 
improving the approaches to this harbor. A sea captain 
told the writer that more than a dozen years before the 
war, he crossed the bar at the mouth on a day in which 
twenty-three vessels from one town on the coast of Maine, 
crossed; and now, for at least a large part of the year, our 
produce can go to that coast from Maine to Florida 
cheaper than by any other route. 


CHICAGO HARBOR. 


But while the present harbor at Chicago would be 
wholly inadequate for summer use, its suburb, South 
Chicago, with the Calumet, (Pipe of Peace) with its 
connecting waters and lakes, could, in the near or remote 
future, be made available, and would afford ample room 
for all the lake and river vessels and boats that may there 
meet to receive and exchange cargoes, and is peculiarly 
favorable for that cheap, quick and direct transfer (often 
without docking or warehousing) which every true 
merchant and transportation man should encourage. 


Of course, most great markets need great 
warehouses, (New Orleans will be an exception in grain 
dealing,) and those of Chicago are grand and most useful, 
and yet more may be needed; but this, her suburb, could 
afford admirable facilities for more direct transfer, and a 
great economy in the handling of ore, coal, lumber, grain, 
etc., that, too, aided by the telegraph, and saving time of 
boats and vessels, as well as expense and the risks of a 
crowded harbor. The railroads, too, could avail them 
selves of this direct transfer, by dumping, on occasions 
when crowded and scarce of cars, and when boats or 
vessels were plenty, with a saving of time, while the truck 


scale would settle many disputes about weights. And if the 
direct transfer induced in some cases the selling by 
sample, and greater care on the part of the country 
shippers, would any one be injured, and would not 
business be benefited in many ways? 


CAPACITY OF THE LINE. 


But the writer is told by a railroad agent, that so 
vast is the amount of freight, that an endless chain of boats 
on the Mississippi would make little impression on it. Let 
us examine this for a moment. 


The largest day's receipts of grain at Chicago are, 
say two thousand car loads. At ten tons to the car, this 
would give twenty thousand tons. There are now barges in 
use on the Mississippi that will carry sixteen hundred tons. 
But we will assume that a barge of eight hundred tons, that 
would draw, when loaded, six feet of water, (and would, if 
required, carry a good half load on four feet,) would be 
found most convenient and profitable for the trade 
between lake and gulf, or on any part of the line, as the 
succession of the seasons and requirements of business 
might demand. It would take then only twenty-five of 
these to carry two thousand car loads, and they could pass 
through to New Orleans, or to meet the vessels anywhere 
between the mouth of the Red river and the head of the 
passes, in about twelve days, if some snags and wrecks 
were removed from the channel. 


Five tow-boats, each costing no more than a first 
class locomotive, would be ample to tow the whole, and 
the barges would cost but a small fraction (about one- 
eighth) of the cost of the two thousand cars. 


The entire receipts of grain at Chicago for the year 
1872 were, in round numbers, seventy-six millions 
(76,585,736) bushels. This is of course a vast amount; but, 
to illustrate, we will estimate upon a like amount for the 
river-men to carry to the sea from points north of the 
Ohio. 


We therefore reduce the wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
barley to tons, and find it to make 1,998,600—-say, in 
round numbers, two millions, or two thousand five 
hundred cargoes of eight hundred tons each. 


Allowing the observance of Sunday (aside from 
all religious considerations a physical benefit), and 
seventeen days for a round trip from Cairo to New Orleans 
and back, twenty-two from St. Louis and thirty from 
Chicago, and we have an average of twenty-three days for 
the trip, and allowing an average of ten months 
navigation, and we have say thirteen trips as the yearly 
average for boats in order, and one hundred and ninety- 
two boats would carry the whole; and we ask practical 
river men if, with these conditions, a river free from 
obstructions, deep and tranquil water, and ample and well- 
kept locks on the Illinois river and canal, with perhaps a 
little assistance from small tugs at the locks in passing,—if 
this is not a fair estimate, and one that can be fully 
realized in regular service? 


And does it not show the Unlimited capacity of 
such a great central trunk waterway, from north to south, 
upon which all the railroads could pour the commodities 
of the country that are too bulky and low priced to bear 
costly transit to the sea, even though a few days quicker? 


The Mississippi and Gulf route is for about half 
the year our only water route to the sea, and then the great 
tide of bulky freights should flow in that direction. But 
when summer came, and northern canals, lakes and seas 
favored navigation, and the climate invited it, then the 
great tide might veer, and the current of trade be in a great 
degree northward from Cairo and eastward by lake. 


And the mariner of the seas, while dreading the 
cold, inclement and dangerous North Atlantic coast in 
winter, would prefer it in summer to the South. 


Thus we have two great pre-eminent coast 
harbors, adapted by the Creator to the alternate seasons, 
and needing but these works to give us two splendid water 


routes to each of them—while the railways, always in use, 
and reaching every part of the country, connect and 
complete the whole, and form a system unequalled in the 
world, and of which none can deny the most important 
defense against monopoly (though not the only one) is 
found in the free navigation of the waterways, not one 
inch of which is owned or controlled by private 
individuals or corporations, and on all of which any 
individual can launch his vessel and pursue the avocation 
of boatman or sailor, as he can drive his own wagon over 
the highway. We hear something occasionally about 
"monopoly" on the rivers, but the thing is not real—only a 
phantom—a fog, and not a mountain. There are no special 
privileges of navigation on these waters. 


The chance for monopoly even on the rivers was 
lost when the Illinois was rescued from the grasp of a 
private corporation,—and this contest was decided long 
ago, not by the people or their officials, but mainly by the 
efforts and sacrifices of private individuals, maintaining 
the principle of the noble old Ordinance of 1787, whose 
priceless value will be shown when the people do their 
part, and improve their inheritance for themselves and 
their posterity. No new principle of government, nor 
extension of its powers or duties, is needed. That the work 
is one of the highest nationality in the economy of the 
nation, none will deny. 


Nor will any question its benefits in securing 
cheap transportation, and in tending greatly to promote 
political and social unity and power, and healthy, just 
development of all interests. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


And as a measure of national defense, there are 
possible (and not highly improbable) contingencies in 
which its value and importance might be beyond all 
computation. 


The events of the last eighty-four years convey a 
lesson that should not be forgotten. In that period the great 


powers of Europe have again and again formed great 
coalitions, and waged immense wars, to maintain the 
safety and prestige of hereditary power and State policy, 
making for that purpose much greater sacrifices than a war 
with us would involve; and even now they maintain vast 
armaments on sea and land, available at any time, and 
capable of being hurled as suddenly upon an opponent as 
the power of Prussia has twice within a very few years 
been hurled upon her neighbors and opponents. England, 
Prussia and Russia are now the great monarchical powers 
of the world; and in full accord with their State policies, 
their royal families are now allied firmly by 
intermarriages. 


It is to be fervently hoped that the world has 
advanced too far in civilization and Christianity for such a 
war, and yet far stranger things have happened, many, 
many times. And while such a war might be less 
distressing to a patriot than the late civil war, yet it would 
be far more formidable, and tax the utmost possible forces 
and resources of the nation to their extremist limit, for a 
great and indefinite period of time. 


And, in such an event, what single measure of 
defense would be so important as the connection of the 
lakes and the Mississippi, with their unbounded resources 
of timber, ore, coal and supplies of all kinds, that could be 
combined and utilized at hundreds of points beyond the 
grasp of an enemy? 


Over that part of the line where there was the least 
depth of water, gunboats and war vessels could be floated 
light, and armed and equipped for service on lakes or sea, 
in the deeper water nearer to each. 


In the war between the North and South, the first 
iron-clad was built at St. Louis; and her boat yards, 
machine shops and iron works would be equally available 
for building vessels for service on lakes, rivers or seas, as 
would scores of other places. 


Should the United States Government, then, 
assume the construction of the locks in the Illinois and the 
enlarged canal, it will be seen that not only was the old- 
time theory of the propriety of this work for national 
defense correct, but that its importance is really thrice as 
great as was estimated before the days of iron-clads. 


In the event, then, of loss of our coast harbors by 
capture, we could then bring in action an immense 
maritime strength from the united lakes and rivers, 
teeming as they are with resources of all kinds. 


The United States might construct the work as a 
measure of national economy and defense, and leave its 
management where it now is, with the authorities of 
Illinois, with only tolls sufficient to pay lock-tenders and 
keep the work in repair, unless it were deemed best to 
make it a source of revenue. But as this is not the rule on 
the sea-coast works and expenditures, it should be 
substantially free—a highway of the nation, as important 
as the sea itself, most inviting to all competitors—the 
central link of the waterways of the Union— the great 
river furnishing an ample and safe outlet at all seasons, at 
rates lower than ever known, and the great entire line east 
and west, and north and south, being an indispensable part 
—the very keystone, as it were—as if designed by the 
Creator for the great arch of our unity, industry and power, 
solving, or aiding to solve, the great questions now 
weighing so heavily upon the country, averting many 
dangers, and carrying its saving benefits in every 
direction, and to future generations as well as this of the 
present. 


A gentleman of Kane county, president of a 
farmers' club, writes me that this line from Lake Michigan 
to the Gulf is "the most important waterway on the globe." 
Another, master of a grange in Livingston county, writes 
that "with the Mississippi and Illinois improved and canal 
enlarged, we would soon have little to complain of." The 
granges of Wisconsin confine their request to their 
members of Congress simply to the improvement of the 


Mississippi, its entrance from the Gulf and connection 
with the lakes by the Fox and Wisconsin; a proper adjunct 
to that by the Illinois, for lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the country west, not so eminently national as that by the 
Illinois, yet still of national importance. 


Should not the whole country for once unite, and 
ask the carrying out in substance of the President's 
recommendation to Congress? 


St. Louis and Chicago are great cities both, and 
their real interests do not clash; and their course in this 
matter has been wrong, and even absurd. By these simple, 
plain and safe measures, the entire country, the nation, 
will be greatly benefited, and they cannot fail to reap their 
share of the general benefit; more than this they have no 
right to. 


And now, instead of their local interests (or 
imaginary interests), the country has a right to expect their 
united, intelligent effort to secure these great common 
benefits to all. 


And if some of the grain passes them without 
being warehoused, on its transit to the sea vessels in the 
great Valley harbor of the South, they will get an ample 
compensation in the more prosperous and healthy 
condition of the general business of the country; in the 
cheapening of the ore, coal, and all raw materials for 
manufacturing, and in the enlarged facilities for 
distributing their manufactured articles over all the inland 
waters and railway systems of the country—northward to 
the British possessions, south to the Gulf, to Mexico, the 
West Indies, and South America; and west to the Pacific; 
and on until the West becomes the East. 


The valleys of the Ohio and Missouri, the 
Cumberland and Arkansas, the Tennessee and Red rivers, 
and all other tributaries in that vast river system, estimated 
by Benton at fifty thousand miles of boatable waters, have 
the greatest interest in the improvement of the Mississippi, 
its entrance from the Gulf, and connection with the Lakes 


by the Illinois, and in the route by Lake east to the 
Hudson. 


Other works of less utility may and should receive 
due attention; but the paramount importance of this route, 
and the moderate cost of the necessary work, leave no 
room for doubt, hesitation or longer delay. 


And the need is great. 


When the Mississippi was discovered, the church 
bells were rung in Montreal—yet, now, so neglected has it 
become that foreigners ascending the great river express 
astonishment. 


Until recently all the States of the Union, not upon 
the sea, were upon the Lakes or the Mississippi, save one. 
Even now there are but four not directly upon the sea or 
this great inland route, while every inch of territory we 
possess would be benefited by its reasonable 
improvement. 


Truly the original division of the land, and 
formation of States, was most wise and admirable, and 
this work, far more than any other, would redound to the 
advantage of each, and the welfare of the whole, and as a 
broad and sound measure of. just, conservative, National 
policy and safety, fulfilling an urgent need. Other needed 
measures would then become possible, and the way to 
reach them be made clearer. 


The South has suffered, and still suffers; the North 
has carried, and still carries, heavy burdens. But all, and 
even the vast interior near the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific slope, have a common interest in the saving 
benefits of these measures, which cannot be separated or 
divided; and that common interest should not longer be 
hindered, kept back and ruined by any array of class, party 
or section, but rather receive the full support of all, and so 
help to bring—with the help of Him who made the land, 
the rivers, the lakes, and all that is therein—true 
nationality with the centennial year. 


Respectfully, 
Wm. T. Stackpole. 


1873 Dispute with Newspaper Editor 


On January 16, 1873, the Paxton Weekly Record reported the 
following story. 


Livingston County 


The editor of the Fairbury Journal was arrested, one day 
last week, at the instigation of one Wm. T. Stackpole, in 
the name of "the people of the State of Illinois," charged 
with libeling the said Stackpole in the columns of the 
Journal during the month of January, 1872. The trial will 
probably occur in March. 


Unfortunately, the author has not been able to find any more 
information about this dispute. 


U.S. Patent Granted 


William T. Stackpole, was fascinated, and some would say 
obsessed, with water transportation including rivers and canals. 


One very old problem with rivers and canals is the problem 
of the waterway filling up with silt over time. For two thousand 
years, man has been trying to overcome the problems associated 
with silting of a waterway. Even today, waterways have to be 
dredged to remove the silt, and restore the maximum depth of water 
available for ships to use. 


William T. Stackpole came up with an idea for an improved 
method of dredging waterways. He applied and received a U.S. 
Patent in 1874. A copy of this patent is shown below: 


W. T. STACKPOLE. 
Dredging-Apparatus. 
No.156,260. Patented Oct, 27, 1874. 
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PATENT OFFICE. 


WILLIAM T. STACKPOLE, OF FATRBURY, ILLINOIS, ASSIGNOR OF ONE-HALF 
HIS RIGHT TO ALLAN A. BURTON. 


IMPROVEMENT IN DREDGING APPARATUS, 


Specification forming part of Letters Patent No, 156,260, dated October 27, 1874; application fled 
Mareh 3, 1874. 


To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, WILLIAM T. STACK- 
POLE, of Fairbury, in the county of Living- 
ston and State of Ilinois, have invented a 
new and Improved Device for Reducing Sand, 
Mud, or Gravel Bars on the waters of the 
Mississippi and tributaries, or at their mouths, 
or any other waters, and of deepening the 
water in creeks, rivers, harbors, estuaries, or 
shoals in lakes, sea, rivers, &e., of which the 
following is a specification : 

The object of this invention is to deepen 
rivers, harbors, and other water-ways, and to 
reduce “bars” of sand, mad, or gravel, which 
may be formed therein, by the attachment to 
a vessel, which is propelled by steam or other 
motive power, of gangs of marine plows or 
“drags” of suitable construction, which will 
form channels in the bars or beds and loosen 
the material of which they are composed, so 
that it will be loosened and carried off by the 
natural tides and currents, or by the commo- 
tion-of the water produced by the wheels used 
to propel the vessel, My object is also to re- 
move “snags” and other obstructions which 
may lie upon the surfaces of the bars, or be em- 
bedded therein, by the employment, in com- 
bination with the marine plows or drags, of 
one or more gangs of grappling-hooks suitably 
attached to a hoisting apparatus, as will be 
hereinafter explained. 

The following is a description of my im- 
provements; 

Tn the annexed drawings, A designates the 
forward part of a side-wheel steamer having 
my improvements applied over the bow, but 
in carrying my invention into effect I contem- 
plate its application to any of the well-known 
vessels which are propelled by side wheels or 
stern wheels. B designates a gang of anchor- 
shaped plows, which are suitably yoked to- 

ther aud respectively connected to a strong 
sot , O, by means of ropes or chains h, The 
beam C ts rigidly braced to two vertically-vi- 
brating arms, a a, which are secured to the 
ends of a rock-s b, that has its hearings in 
` blocks ca, These blocks ¢ ¢ are held down in 
place in grooved ways e e, constructed on the 
gunnels of the vessel, and are allowed end- 
wise adjustment in the ways. In rear of the 


bearing: blocks ¢ ¢ I apply blocks of india-rub- 
ber or other suitable springs, indicated by 
letters f f; the object of which springs is to 
allow the blocks to yield in the event of the 
plows B meeting with any great obstruction, 
which would be liable to break them or de- 
range the machinery. To the beam O achain, 
d, is attached, which is carried over one of 
two pulleys, g, at the upper end of a substan- 
tial standard, G, and thence passed around a 
windlass, H. By these means the plows B 
can be raised and depressed and hauled inboard. 
At the bow of the vessel I shall also erect a 
standanl, G’, with pulleys g'on its upper end, 
over which I shall carry the chain d; as shown 
in the drawing. Each one of the anchors B 
Ishall construct with two broad shovel-shaped 
flukes, which will form channels in the bars 
and loosen up the earthy deposits; and these 
anchors B I shall connect together by means 
of steel yokes or short ropės, applied either to 
their eyes, their stocks, or their flukes or 
shovels, for the purpose of keeping the chan- 
nels formed by them parallel to each other 
and at even distances apart. In other words, 
the yokes referred to keep the anchors from 
spreading or being directed out of their true 
course. Gangs of anchor-shovels may be ap- 
lied, as above described, to both ends of a 
t and to the sides thereof, in which case 
the boat can be moved forward and backward 
over a bar without having to turn the boat 
around, thus saving time and labor. 

During the operation of plowing up the 
earthy deposit and stirring the same, the pad- 
dle-wheels which propel the vessel will ma- 
terially aid in removing the deposit and sus- 
pending it in the water, to be carried off by 
the natural currents. When the water is 
very deep the vessel should be so freighted 
or ballasted with water, or other ballast, that 
the paddle-wheels or propeller will be brought 
very near the shoal or bar being dredged. 
The drag may bo made on the principle of the 
harrow or plow. If of the latter, I retain the 
anchor principle, as described, and if of the 
former, the teeth or scarifiers may be secured 
to a suitable frame, properly loaded to keep it 
down to its work. en the bottom is sup- 
posed to be obstructed with sunken logs, 


Q ags,) or other bodies embedded in the earthy 
eposit, I employ a gang of hooks, J, of suit- 
able construction, which are connected to. 
gether by means of metal rods or rope-ties j, 
and which are, ge eg attached to a 
strong beam, K, on the ends of vertically-vi- 
brating arms k k. Thesearms k k are secured 
to the extremities of a rock-shaft, L, which 
has its bearings in the ways e e, and which 
may havespringsapplied to them, as described, 
for the blocks c c ‘The beam K with its 
grappling-hooks J can be raised or depressed 
by means of a chain or a rope, p, which is car- 
ried over a pulley on each one of the standards 
G G’, and attached to a capstan or windlass, 
like the chain or rope d. e grappling-hooks 
will precede the pera and clear the way of 
obstractions, and as often as a load of snags is 
gathered the said hooks will be elevated and 
the load deposited in the vessel A, or in a fiat- 
boat drawn by the same. 

In deep-water dredging—with still decper 
water on each side of the bar or shoal—the 
anchor plow-beam may be brought under the 
vessel's bottom and made to rest solidly against 
the keel, and there held by means of a cable 
fastened to a ring-bolt on the deck. 

The anehor-plow and grapplin r-hook beams, 
if worked under water, will tend to materially 
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inerease the swell caused by the passage of 
the vessel, and thus the reflux of water will 
greatly aid the motion the machinery has in- 
duced in removing the newly-plowed earth, 
and in holding the loosened particles in solu- 
tion for outdowing tides and currents to bear 


"i 

ving described my invention, what I 
claim as new, and desire to secure by Letters 
Patent, is— 

1. ‘Thecombination, with an elevating-frame 
and its operating mechanism, of one or more 
gangs of submarine drags, B, flexibly con- 
nected, and independently applied to the said 
elevating-frame, substantially as described. 

2. One or more gangs of grappling-hooks, 
J, combined with one or more gangs of sub- 
marine plows, B, and with an elevating ap- 

ratas, substantially as and for the parposes 

erein described. 

3. Spring-cushions f fin the grooved =e 
e e, in combination with the rock-shaft blocks 
c c of the apparatus for clevating the gang of 
submarine plows B. 


WILLIAM T. STACKPOLE. 


Attest: 
©, W. FAWKNER, 
B. F. BURCH. 


Until 1880, if you wanted to get a patent, you had to 
file the written application, and provide a scale model of 
your idea. Since Stackpole got his patent in 1874, he 
provided a scale model to the patent office. After 1880, you 
no longer had to provide a physical model, unless your 
patent was for a perpetual motion machine. 


2016 Engineering Review of Stackpole's Patent 


The author has been granted 16 U.S. patents and has 
been a practicing engineer for over 36 years. Although 
Stackpole's patent idea probably would have worked, it was 
very labor intensive. 


A cursory review of the development of dredging 
technology shows that this technology has been 
continuously evolving over time. By the time Stackpole did 
his patent in 1874, there were already more automated 
dredging methods being used on the East Coast. This 
technology continued to evolve, and is still evolving today 
in 2016. 


An example of modern dredging technology is shown 
below. This came from a 2015 industry trade magazine. 


cost to the operations. 

Most often, we think of heavy equipment— 4 

er running the year-round dredging operation at 

Hillsboro Inlet for more than 20 years. This opera- 
tion keeps the pass free of sand, both for boating 
traffic and drainage, to prevent inland flooding 

(i, during storms. 


eo nowhere or deep underground. 


M 


Stackpole's patent is discussed in Alma Lewis James' 
1967 book: 


In the meantime, William's interest in the Deep 
Sea Waterway took on new life. Anna was gone, business 
was slow, and so he spent his time working on a model of 
a dredge which could be used to clean out the waterways. 
Across each end of his boat was a long boom with 
grappling hooks hung along it, and it could be raised and 
lowered by machinery to dump the refuse. Stackpole made 
a second model to have it patented, and then went into 
partnership with Allan Burton, who was to finance the 
project in return for a half interest. A company was 
formed, and land was bought near Galveston as a base for 
the work, and Stackpole took to the lecture platform to 
arouse the interest of the public. 


The first of his speeches was given at home at the 
DuBois Opera House, followed by others throughout the 
state. He was a speaker at the canal convention in Peoria, 
and John Virgin and John Scibird were among the group 
from Fairbury who attended. There were many influential 
men of the community there, but Stackpole proved to be 
an unsuccessful public speaker. He simply failed to get his 
message across to them. 


The Blade of November 3, 1883, said: "W. T. 
Stackpole is making a strong impression by his efforts in 
working up the completion of the canal from Lake 
Michigan to the Illinois River. He is an indefatigable 
worker, and we hope that his labors will be rewarded by 
the ultimate completion of the canal." 


In the effort to raise working capital, William took 
the patented model of his dredge to New York and showed 
it to a group of financiers. They kept him waiting for some 
weeks for a reply, and then reported that they were not 
interested. It was too late when he discovered that they 
had duplicated his model, making enough changes that 
they were able to take a patent for themselves. They lost 
no time, but built their dredges and put them into 


immediate operation on the Mississippi. It made 
millionaires of them all. 


Thus William's third fortune vanished. 


After Anna died, Stackpole's personal model of 
his dredge was put up for sale. A friend of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt happened to see it, and wrote to him about it. 
He answered that he' knew about William Stackpole and 
his work, and that he would like to have the model for his 
collection at Hyde Park. He died, however, before the boat 
could be packed and sent, and it is now in the possession 
of the author. 


The debacle left him utterly crushed and hopeless. 
There were no funds for lawyers or lawsuits. It was an 
injustice he was compelled to accept. The sorrow and 
worry left him with a heart condition, and he was no 
longer able to lie down. He sat in his chair all day, writing 
little articles and letters to various newspapers, hoping to 
make a few dollars with his pen. Jennie crept about the 
house, hopeless and withdrawn. 


Towards the last, he spent the nights sitting on his 
little porch. He could no longer do any of the writing 
himself, and he asked Hattie Swarm to be his secretary. 
She arrived every evening at nine o'clock, wearing the red 
dress he requested, because he was able to see it at a 
distance. He dictated to her until midnight, and they did 
two books, one on the Gold Standard, and the other about 
the Chicago Canal. 


When William died, April 4,1896, his funeral was 
held at the Fairbury Episcopal Church, with the new 
young minister in charge. He felt incapable of preaching 
for so important a man, but Jennie and Anna insisted. He 
sat up all the first night to write his sermon, and all the 
second night to memorize it. He was so sure he knew it 
perfectly, he did not bring his notes with him, and when 
he got up to speak, it completely fled his mind until he sat 
down again, and then it all rushed back. In the meantime, 
he extemporized the best he could, and made a talk about 


a lily, one of the flowers near the coffin. He spoke very 
deliberately, but did it so well that his congregation 
thought it was one of the best funeral sermons they had 
ever heard. Only the family knew the difference. 


William Stackpole was sixty-seven years old 
when he died. His good friend, John Scibird, was long 
dead, and the only tribute the new editor felt able to make, 
was to speak of "his indomitable spirit." 


November 1883 Reference 


Above, Alma Lewis James' 1967 book includes the 
following paragraph: 


The Blade of November 3, 1883, said: "W. T. 
Stackpole is making a strong impression by his efforts in 
working up the completion of the canal from Lake 
Michigan to the Illinois River. He is an indefatigable 
worker, and we hope that his labors will be rewarded by 
the ultimate completion of the canal." 


The author finds the Blade's comments a little 
mystifying. The Illinois & Michigan Canal went into 
service in 1848. By the time of the Blade story in 1883, the 
I&M Canal had been operating for 35 years. 


The I&M Canal was a relatively small canal given 
that it was 60 feet wide but only six feet deep. This 
restricted shipping to boats that could operate in less than 
six feet of water depth. The deeper the canal, the larger the 
boats could be that hauled freight on the canal. The I&M 
canal was effectively replaced in 1900 by the Chicago 
Sanitary & Ship Canal in service. It was only 28 miles long, but it 
was 202 feet wide and 24 feet deep. 


The author believes Stackpole was advocating for the I&M 
Canal to be deepened and widened. He also wanted the Mississippi 
River continuous dredged to remove debris and sand bars. 


Stackpole's Patent Model 


The May 30, 1954 Pantagraph ran an article about Alma 
Lewis James and the Beach House that she lived in. One picture of 
the inside of the house shows Stackpole's dredging patent model on 
top of an old secretary: 


120 Year Old. Cradle 


Stackpole’s 
dredging model 
on top of 
secretary 


EN eh OS OS 5 
Mrs. James and Walnut Secretary 


MRS. JAMES’ BED is one cf 
the oldest pieces of furniture in 
the house. It dates back to 1740 
or 1750 and originally belonged to 
Robert E. Lee’s father. The ma- 
hogany bedstead is set off by a 
white canopy, dust ruffle and 
(|spread. Mrs. James had the dust 
ruffle and canopy made when she 
got the bed since the original hang- 
ings had been long since lost. 

One of the most interesting} 
rcoms in the house is the library, 
with floor to ceiling shelves filled 
with books. Model of a dredge on 
top of the 80 year old secretary 

has an interesting background. 
t| It was built by a Fairbury na- 
tive, William Stackpole, who died 
in 1894 after devoting his life and 
his fortune to promoting the Chi- 
cago Canal. The canal was orig- 
{\inally his idea and he worked hard 
yito see his dream realized. The 
{idredge is one of two models he 
built. The other is in the U. §. 
Patent Office. The model Mrs. 
|James now owns was, at one time, 
įito go to the late Franklin D. Roose- 

velt. However, before it could be 
| crated and sent off, Mr. Roosevelt 
died. He had been contacted be- 
fore his death about the model and 
expressed great interest in hav- 
bling it. 
+| Windows in the library contain 
-linside shutters under the damask 
ridrapes. They were made for the 
;jhouse at the time it was built, 
Mrs. James said. > 


One Stackpole Dredging Patent Model Found 


In January of 2017, the author discovered one of the patent 
models is in the possession of a Fairbury area family. It 
was purchased at the estate sale of Percy James (1936- 
2011). The patent model is stored in a wooden box. 


Because of its age, the model is very fragile. Below is a 
2017 photo of this patent model. 


Note that the arms in the front and back of the boat are 
folded down. In display mode, these arms raise up, and the 
hooks hang from the arms like in the patent application 
sketch shown above. 


Additional Two Books Written by Stackpole 


Alma Lewis James reported that Stackpole wrote two more 
books in his later years. One was about the Gold Standard, 
and the other about the Chicago Canal. The author has been unable 
to find copies of these two books. 


Incorrect Death Date 


Alma Lewis James reported the date of Stackpole's death was April 
4, 1896. This is incorrect. He actually died April 4, 1894. A copy of 
his Blade obituary will be reviewed later. 


1875 Letter to National Transportation Convention Held in 
Chicago 


The December 30, 1875, edition of the Alton Telegraph had this 
story about Stackpole and the National Transportation Convention 
held in Chicago. 


RIVER IMPROVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTATION 


The National Transportation Convention, recently in 
session in Chicago, had under consideration the subject of 
concerted action to secure a system of improvements for 
the Mississippi and its tributaries commensurate with the 
importance of these highways of commerce. 


A very able and comprehensive document on this subject 
was presented, covering a complete review of this 
question, its advantage for cheap transportation, and a 
thorough expose of the actions taken at various times by 
the old-time river conventions, and the attempted 
improvements made by the U. S. Engineer corps, the 
paper being prepared by that veteran, Wm. T. Stackpole, 
well known throughout the state. 


In this connection we append a letter on the above subject, 
addressed to one of our prominent business men, that will 
serve to call attention, incidentally, to the importance of 
the Alton project for the improvement of the mouth of the 
Missouri, while at the same time, it will prove of interest 
to all engaged in river transportation; 


Fairbury, Ills., Dec. 23d, 1875 
Dr. Webb C. Quigley, Alton, Il. 


DEAR SIR—Allow me to invite your careful attention to 
the facts I have compiled and presented in the 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph of the 15th and 16th insts., 
(first and second days of National Transportation 
Convention, so-called, at Chicago) and which seem to me 
to prove clearly that a very reasonable improvement from 
Lake to Gulf, would make a great freight movement from 
Illinois and Chicago, and the Northwest to New Orleans, 
intrinsically cheaper than from Pittsburgh to New Orleans 
(or as cheap), or from Chicago to New York. 


New York, by her vote on her new constitution, indicated 
very clearly her purpose to enlarge her canal—which will 
be very right and proper, and nearly all that is needed in 
that direction. But Illinois, on the other hand, in adopting 
her new constitution, effectually barred the door to the 
enlargement of the Lake and Mississippi connection by 
the State—which, whatever the motive, (and it probably 
was induced wholly or in part by misguided local and 
corporate influences.) was also very right and proper, for 
the reason that it is a work of paramount nationality, over 
any similar work or connection in the Union. There being 
but one Great Lake system, one Mississippi system, and 
one Illinois connection, its national construction and 
maintenance would be in harmony with the Ordinance of 
1787, the purchase of Louisiana, the formation of States, 
with all precedent, and the views of all parties to the 
present hour. Nevertheless the apathy and secret array 
against it, from various motives, and by indirect means, is 
wonderful. Having expended about the entire gold and 
silver product of the last 26 years, the greatest the world 
has known, and equal in amount to fully three times our 
entire paper money at this time, we are now trying to keep 
up seventy thousand miles of railroads and build more, 
and to carefully refrain from opening this gate-inland, to 
facilitate iron production. This is not all the result of 
apathy, ignorance, and mistaken local and corporate 
interests. 


The great movement of the past three years has been 
worked from its course to empty discussions of theories of 
finance and trade, and its defeat made sure of by more 
potent, subtle, powerful, and thoroughly organized 
influences, than any one dreams of and only to be 
understood in the light of the true, faithful history of the 
past. 


Very truly yours, 
Wm. T. Stackpole 


1876 Idea on How to Save Rotting Corn 


The May 27, 1886, issue of the Ottawa Free Trader published the 
following article. 


Preserving Corn 


The result of the remarkably open winter and the 
frequent rains and thaws is, that throughout the State 
there are millions of acres of corn-fields from which 
last year's crop has not yet been gathered, because it 
has been and is almost impossible to drive wagons 
through the fields to haul if off. Most of the corn is 
down in the mud and water, and, with the present 
weather, there is danger that millions of bushels will 
rot before the ground will be in such condition that 
the corn can be hauled from the fields. In this 
condition of affairs it is highly important that some 
means be devised to save it. The most feasible plan 
yet suggested is that of Mr. W. T. Stackpole, of 
Fairbury, Ill., which is, at the most convenient and 
easy-reaching points in each field, to collect corn- 
stacks and pile them crosswise loosely in squares 


until the whole is 8 or 10 inches above the mud, and 
gather and pile upon this the corn that it is 
impossible, because of the mire, to haul away. This 
would leave the corn with a sufficient circulation of 
air to keep it dry while the rain sifts through and there 
would be no danger of the grain rotting. This plan is 
certainly worth trying. 


1876 Newspaper Article on Improving Inland Navigation 
System 


On November 18, 1876, the Ottawa Free Trader published the 
article below. 


Ottawa Free Trader 


AN APPEAL TO UNITE FOR A PRACTICAL GOOD, 
STATE AND NATIONAL 


The "transportation movement" of the past four or five 
years, during the late election contest was as entirely 
abandoned as if there was no need of a better utilizing of 
natural resources, and as if the question of such necessity 
had never been raised. This defeat is due to the misguided 
sectional and party influences and selfish interests in part, 
and in part to a fatal failure to single out from the great 
bundle of proposed measures that which is the true key to 
unlock many difficulties, and which is to be known by its 
correspondence with the great natural features of the 
country and with the labors of man. 


Of this character is the reasonable, suitable improvement, 
at moderate cost, of the inland navigation from Lake to 
Gulf via the Illinois and Mississippi, which virtually 
improves the inland navigation and transportation of the 
nation, and the advantages of which our very highest 
military and civil official said, were "too obvious for 
argument;" and yet this was mutilated, and a vital part 


omitted from the great budget of the U.S. Senate 
Committee's report, the entire movement has miscarried 
and is now abandoned by all parties. 


If the pin is removed from the coupling behind a 
locomotive engine, it is not at all strange if the train is 
soon left standing on the track, and then if the next train 
perhaps should be destroyed. 


But there still remains a chance of connecting the late 
"transportation movement" in these United States with a 
good and beneficent result to all, before its momentum in 
the public mind is lost—but there is no time to lose, and 
the means is very safe, lawful and proper. 


The present constitution of Illinois practically prohibits 
the suitable completion of the connection of the great 
Lake and Mississippi systems by this state, and in view of 
the paramount nationality of this vast navigation, it is in 
harmony with all political theories and party creeds, from 
the time of the ordinance of 1787 to the present hour, that 
it be national, and for the people of the nation, their 
property, and for their use and benefit. whatever the 
motive of the prohibition of a better and more complete 
navigation, it may prove for the best in the end, provided 
the best results to all are faithfully labored for in Illinois. 


On the other hand New York, in the adoption of her new 
constitution, expressly refused to prohibit the suitable 
completion of her canal uniting the Great Lakes with the 
Hudson and sea, which may fairly be considered as 
equivalent to an intention on the part of that state at a 
future day to enlarge the work, already one of the most 
useful and beneficent character, the Hudson being the 
northern gateway of our inland navigation, as the 
Mississippi is the southern; the one a short river in one 
state, the other the trunk of a vast system whose branches 
extend from the Alleghenies to the Rocky mountains, and 
the whole coast and inland navigation east of the Rocky 
mountains to be benefited by that unity and completeness 
which it seems now both the duty and interest of Illinois to 


promote—and that at once. And the path for the 
performance of this duty is plain and safe, though 
difficulties may be made by misguided interests, and 
opposing influences. 


The enlargement of the Welland canal in Canada is now 
progressing to completion, and this will soon admit, for 
about half a year, of the passage to the Lakes and to 
Chicago of most of the world's shipping, whether 
commercial or naval vessels, and every consideration of 
patriotism and self-interest, of national economy, unity 
and defence, demands the adoption of an efficient system 
to clear our main river channels of wrecks and snags, and 
complete a suitable connection of rivers and lakes via the 
Illinois river and canal. 


And the very fact of all political parties and sections of the 
union, Illinois included, having about equally failed in 
their duty in this matter in the past, may prove an 
incentive to that unity of patriotic effort, which it has so 
long seemed impossible to obtain. 


The enlarged Welland Canal ought to be hailed with favor, 
and yet in the present situation of our highways and 
resources, it will benefit England far more than the United 
States, nor will it benefit but a few of the great mass of our 
people in Illinois or add to the general interests and true 
welfare of the North West unless the Great Creator's 
arrangement of those resources and highways is studied 
and fulfilled, with a view to the general good. The five 
thousand wrecks of boats on the southwestern boundary of 
Illinois, the expenditure of a specie product unequalled on 
earth in ancient or modern times, the export of every 
possible agricultural and mineral product, supplemented 
by the sale of bonds in unlimited amounts, the building of 
seventy thousand miles of railroad with no provision for 
facilitating even that navigation essential to economic iron 
production by admitting of the easy movement or 
combination of the materials near the great Lake and 
River systems, all indicate a waste of resources, 
misappropriate of means, and a want of appreciation of the 


Creator's gifts that can only end in ruin if continued—a 
ruin the varied consequences and extent of which cannot 
now be comprehended by any. 


It is not for us now to wait for matters to get worse—for a 
greater emergency to arise. A great emergency has arisen, 
and also an opportunity that may soon pass by. 


The question cannot be acted upon until it is called up, and 
it can only be called up in accordance with constitutional 
law. The constitution of Illinois provides that the canal 
cannot be leased or sold except by virtue of the consent of 
the people, the question to be submitted at a general 
election. 


A formal tender in this manner now by Illinois of her 
canal and interest in the river work (upon which last her 
power to collect tolls has been questioned and is doubtful) 
to the United States, upon condition of reasonable and 
suitable improvement from Lake to Gulf, and navigation 
substantially free to the people of this Union in harmony 
with the ordinance of 1787—would call the question up 
upon its merits—gain the attention of the people of the 
state and nation and compel consideration upon its merits. 
This is not all that is needed, but it is the first and initial 
step, and perhaps in view of all difficulties and all home 
and Trans-Atlantic influences, the chance of prompt action 
leading to the desired result is as favorable now as at any 
time in the past, or as it may be again for a quarter of a 
century. 


The Trans-Atlantic influences in our political will not be 
lessened by delay, and can only be successfully opposed 
by a mutual regard by the people of this country for each 
others welfare, and the national interests, and the general 
prosperity and safety. 


It is perhaps as proper for the Governor to submit the 
question to the people to be voted on now by the true 
friends of cheap transportation, as to wait for the 
Legislature and for a vote upon it by the people at a distant 
day. Delays are dangerous, and in view of all the past, 


there seems ample reason to believe that whatever result, 
nothing can be lost to the cause of that better utilizing of 
resources so interlocked with the common welfare of all, 
by now at once petitioning the Governor of Illinois to 
submit the question to be voted by the people, urging all 
parties to refrain from claiming or opposing the measure, 
and, if possible, unit upon this if upon nothing else. 


The waste of resources through neglect of natural 
highways cannot be made good by and device of man, 
great as has been the advance of the mechanic arts and 
inventions; and one of the greatest of historians attributes 
the ruin of Rome, the mistress of the ancient world, to the 
burthens placed upon labor and agriculture in order to 
build and maintain those roads of stone, leading from the 
whole Empire to Rome. 


But the owners of the seventy thousand miles of roads of 
iron which compose the vast railway system of this Union, 
need not be alarmed, for when the great coast and interior 
highways, designed by the Supreme Architect of the 
Universe, are understood and receive that reasonable labor 
man must bestow to fully utilize them, then their roads 
and land carriage, with few if any exceptions, will be still 
more useful than now, and when the incredible cost and 
waste of excessively long hauls of cheap and bulky 
commodities is abated, they will still in a collective sense 
have more freight than now, and more passengers, and be 
better and safer property, when in harmony with the 
general economy and welfare of all, and looking to that 
symmetry of development of the resources of nature and 
art which is attainable, and which alone can bring 
prosperity. 


We need the railroads, the costly work of man, in part, and 
much more do we need the Lake and Mississippi systems, 
the magnificent gift of God. 


1877 Death of Nancy Snow Stackpole 


William T. Stackpole's mother Nancy died on June 11, 1877. 
She was buried in the Pekin Cemetery. There is a grave stone for 
her. No grave stone was ever added for her husband. 


Nancy Snow Stackpole 
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Biography Included in 1878 History Book 


A biography of William Stackpole appeared in The History 
of Livingston County, Illinois book by W.M. LeBaron published in 
1878. 


WILLIAM T. STACKPOLE, real estate, 
Fairbury; born in Thomaston, Lincoln Co., Me., Dec 18, 
1827, but removed to Illinois in early childhood, with his 
parents, who settled in Tazewell Co., in the early Fall of 
1832, where the subject of this sketch resided until 1849; 
in the Spring of that year he started for the gold fields of 
California, leaving his brothers home in Pike Col, April 


Ath, the party reaching the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada's on the 8th day of September; he returned to 
Pekin, Illinois, in March 1851, where he built a warehouse 
and engaged in the produce business the following Fall, 
afterward connecting with it lumber and boating; 
subsequently he opened a coal mine; also improved a fruit 
farm of about 3,000 trees, in Peoria Co., opposite Pekin; 
this property is now known as Orchard Mines; in 1853, he 
purchased a large tract of land in what is now Anchor 
Township, McLean Co., and two years later commenced 
improving the same, being the pioneer in that township. 


Mr. S. has taken an active interest in inland 
navigation in this country, having written many articles 
for the press on this important subject, and at the meeting 
of the Corporators of the Illinois River Improvement 
Company, held at St. Louis March 18, 1857. He was the 
first to call the attention of that body to the fact that the 
charter of said company was not in conformity to the 
compact of 1787; removed to Fairbury, his present home, 
in October, 1861. 


Married in 1856, to Miss Jennie S. Harlow. who 
was born in Watertown, N. Y.; four children by this union, 
one living Anna S.; lost three—Willie G., died Sept. 15, 
1867; Mary L., Nov. 15, 1870; Isabella E., Oct. 7, 1871. 


January 25, 1878 Speech on the Silver Question 


The Daily Inter Ocean newspaper carried a story about Stackpole 
giving a speech about the silver question: 


Friday, January 25, 1878, Chicago, Illinois, Daily Inter 
Ocean 


Pontiac, Ill. Jan 24. The most determined and earnest 
public meeting held here for a long time was that held 
today to demand the silver dollar. The Hon. William 
Strawn was made Chairman, and E.W. Johnson, Secretary. 


Speeches were made by Judge Payson, Judge Pillsbury, 
C.C. Strawn, M.J. Brown, William McKegan, W.B. Fyfe, 
W.T. Stackpole and others. The meeting continued nearly 
through the afternoon, and at the close the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, By the citizens of Livingston County, in mass 
convention assembled, that we are in favor of the 
immediate remonetization of the silver dollar, and that the 
same be made a legal tender for the payment of all debts, 
public, and private, and that our Representatives in 
Congress be respectfully and earnestly requested to use all 
proper efforts in furthering legislation with this end. 


Resolved, That we are in favor of the absolute and 
unconditional repeal of the whole act known as the 
resumption act. 


Resolved, That we heartily indorse the efforts of Colonel 
G.L. Fort to procure the remonetization of the silver dollar 
and the repeal of the resumption act. 


February 2, 1878 Silver Article Published in the Blade 
The Weekly Standard newspaper published the following article. 


W. F. Stackpole 


The STANDARD congratulates Mr. W. F. Stackpole, of 
Fairbury, on his most readable and able article on the re- 
coinage of the silver dollar, published in the Fairbury 
Independent-Blade, of last week. It is carefully written 
history of the gold and silver coinage of the world, and is 
valuable information for the people and should receive a 
general reading. 


At this time, the author has been unable to find a copy of this article 
in the Blade. 


February 16, 1878 Silver Article 


The February 16, 1878, edition of the Paxton Weekly Standard 
published the following article. 


SILVER. 


The Nail That Must Hold the Shoe to Secure Both Horse 
and Rider. 


EDITOR STANDARD:—With thanks for your favorable 
view of my efforts to try to advance measures that I 
believe important beyond all power of expression, allow 
me to present very briefly some great facts the importance 
of which I think we should especially keep in view, and all 
the more that the great question of the use of silver by this 
nation is sought to be dwarfed and belittled by certain 
influences, and made to appear an attempt of certain 
classes and sections to make fall payment of obligations, 
National Bonds, &c., &c. The astonishing insolence, 
impudence, and hardihood of these attempts, is 
bewildering, and so very exasperating, that we may well 
believe it a part of the vile conspiracy to create again in 
this Union a violent sectional antagonism,—an 
antagonism that would tend to disjoint and rend asunder 
those great national interests, that need to be more and 
more united from ocean to ocean, and from the gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes, before sound prosperity can be 
reached. Insult, vituperation, and calumny, have been 
heaped upon the West, by a very small number of 
journalists, professors, Congressmen, and preachers, in 
order perhaps to provoke like responses, and hide the 
enormous crime that has been committed in a conflict of 
sections, from which new spoils would be won, and old 
crimes hidden and obliterated. 


But let us dress our line and move forward with an even 
front, to the sweet and gentle music of justice, peace, and 


true Union, and kind regard for the people of our whole 
country. 


The recent report of the Monetary Commission organized 
under a joint resolution of both houses of Congress, 
August 15, 1876, is a work of great magnitude, and of 
great ability, value, and patriotism, and proves that those 
qualities are not extinct in our National Congress by any 
means, as some people have feared. 


While not forgetting or neglecting the high and 
impregnable ground, that the use of silver and the dollar 
adapted by the founders of this government in 1792, is one 
of our organic institutions, in harmony with great National 
interests, and that cannot rightfully be abrogated with-out 
the sanction and declared wish of the people (which no 
one claims that the demonetizing of silver ever had ), 
while keeping this impregnable position as it should 
always be kept;—they descend into the open Field of 
discussion, and of English theories, and of the bearings of 
the great facts of the WORLD'S BUSINESS, the position 
of the European and Asiatic nations, and of the office of 
these metals in all history, the necessity of their use, and 
of the use of paper money, &c., &c. 


From the whole, the wisdom of founders of our 
government and the present office and need of the silver 
stored in our mountains, is most fully and unanswerably 
proved, and the proof, the facts and conclusions, are more 
than justified, not only by an overwhelming majority of 
our people, and our Congress, but also by the views of the 
most eminent publicists, business men, bankers and 
financiers, of the European world, outside of England. 


Nevertheless it would be unwise to underrate the power of 
our enemies, and of the enemies of our country. And the 
means they are capable of using, we may imagine from an 
examination of the history of the intrigues, wars, and 
crimes that the last two centuries has unfolded, and 
continues to unfold, from day today, and from year to 
year, and to shut our eyes to which is a childish folly, that 


would render us incapable of successful resistance, or 
effectual intelligent opposition. 


The press has exposed in part the fraud by which silver 
was demonetized, and the report in various phases sheds 
light upon it, and I will close with this extract from the 
193rd page in relation to the fraud in revising the United 
States Statutes. 


"One erroneous revision, tending to offset a particular 
object, may excite only a suspicion that the error arose 
from design and not inadvertently. 


But two erroneous revisions, both tending to effect the 
same object, change the suspicion into an almost 
conclusive conviction. When to a surreptitious 
introduction into the revised Statutes of words 
demonetizing all the silver coins of the United States, is 
added the surreptitious introduction of words prohibiting 
the currency of foreign silver coins, the design being 
masked against casual observation by the generality of a 
prohibition of currency of foreign coins, both gold and 
silver, it is impossible to doubt that the laws of the country 
have been tampered with. Who the perpetrators of this 
crime were, is not likely ever to be satisfactorily known. It 
is by no means certain that they were the persons officially 
connected with the revision. 


The artful suggestions which mislead those who draught 
laws often come from unsuspected parties." 


It will be seen that not only our own silver dollar and 
specie product was aimed at, but also our commerce with 
Mexico, South America, Central America, all Asia, &c. 
We are apt to underrate the importance of this silver 
question, because there is not much in circulation. 


But the ballast in a ship is none the less essential for her 
safety because it is not in full view on her decks, and the 
importance of the restoration of the U. S. dollar, and its 
unrestricted coinage and legal tender qualities, as well as 
that of foreign coin, cannot be overestimated, and its 


status is our affair, and not to be set aside by the price 
current of a London bullion broker, or by a European 

convention, guided by rival powers, and great adverse 
political monarchial institutions. 


Wm. T. STACKPOLE. 
Fairbury, Ill., Feb. 11, 1878. 


May 1879 Speech 


In this session of the Illinois State Legislature, a House member 
asked for a resolution to allow Stackpole to give a speech in the hall 
of the House of Representatives: 


Mr. Fusbender offered the following resolution, which was lost: 


Reaolved, That the use of the Ban of the House of Representatives, be, and is hereby 
tendered to Hon. Wm. T. Stackpole, for the purpose of delivering a lecture on the 

“*DeTeots in the ‘Constitution of | rg United States,’’ on Friday evening, May 23, 1879. 

On motion of Mr. Mitchell the House, at 6 o’clock p. m., adjourned 
until 9 o’clock a. m., to-morrow. 


It is assumed by the author the phrase, "which was lost", means the 
resolution did not pass. It is interesting to speculate how Stackpole 
found the U.S. Constitution to be defective. 


March 20, 1880, River Convention 

The Ottawa Free Trader published a long article about the Ship 
Canal Meeting held in Ottawa. In this article, there was one short 
reference to William T. Stackpole. 


March 20, 1880 

The Ottawa Free Trader 

SHIP CANAL MEETING 

A Crowded House and Immense Enthusiasm 


Representatives Present from the whole Canal & River 
Region 


Speeches of Gov. Cullom, John Wentworth, Clark E. Carr, 
Carter Harrison, Etc., Etc 


Whatever anticipations had been indulged of a large and 
enthusiastic attendance at the great canal meeting at 
Ottawa on Thursday were more than realized. Not only 
was there a large attendance of the best men from all parts 
of LaSalle county, but the whole canal and river region 
from Chicago to St. Louis had its representatives there. 
Among those from abroad we were able to catch the 
names of the following only, though there were many 
others. Gov. S. M. Cullom, Jac Wheeler, col. John Pierce, 
Springfield, Hon. Clark E. Cart, Galesburg; B. B. Shaw, 
H. D. Dement, Dixon; R. W. McClaughery, C. B. 
Hayward, Dr. C. A. Williams, M. F. Hand, C. H. Monroe, 
U. Mark, M. A. Strong, E. Phelps, W. S. Brooks and about 
20 others from Joliet; F. A. Slichett, N. C. Quinn, Peoria; 
Jas. Shaw, Mt. Carroll; John Hamilton, Bloomington; J. 
Bernhard, De Pue; Cadet Taylor, Wenono Index; A. 
Welch, J. R. Marshall, Yorkville Record; L. H. Goodrich, 
Braidwood; C. H. Goold, Judge Hopkins, Morris; D. C. 
Jenne, Sterling; J. M. Gale, Bristol; J. H. Hodder, Aurora 
Beacon; Jeff Durley, A. G. Purwan, P. W. Durley, Wm. 
Eddy, Hennepin, W. T. Stackpole, Fairbury, J. S. 
Thompson, G. M. Bane, Lacon; C. M. Stevens, Tiskilwa; 
John Wentworth, Carter Harrison, J. Y. Scammon, J. C. 
Shumway, J. O. Glover, A. G. Galloway, W. P. Bross, 
Moses Wentworth, W. N. Brainard, O. S. Mann, A. Nash 
and about 50 others from Chicago. 


Of course the Opera House was crowded to its utmost 
tension, although comparatively few citizens of Ottawa 
were able to crowd their way to the inside, the preference 
having been given to attendants from abroad. 


The meeting was called to order by the Hon. E. S. Leland, 
upon which the Hon. S. Richolson, Mayor of Ottawa, 
greeted the audience with the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. Governor of the great state of Illinois and honorable 
gentlemen visiting our city today, on behalf of the city of 
Ottawa, I have the pleasure of extending to you our 
cordial welcome, and on behalf of my brethren I invite 
you to join in this convention that is now about to 
organize for the purpose of developing a plan for 
improving the Illinois river and for united the waters of 
the great lakes with the waters of the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers. I invite you to join us in wise counsel 
and calm deliberation with the purpose of developing the 
grandest commercial and agricultural improvement that 
has ever been proposed since the beginning of our 
republic, and I trust that the utmost cordiality, kindness 
and unanimity will distinguish your deliberations and your 
consuls today. I have no desire to talk or consume any of 
your time in discussing the questions that will come 
before the convention, but simply say in conclusion that I 
have the honor of bidding your welcome as our guests and 
co-workers in the great work that I have already indicated. 


[Loud applause. ] 


Judge Leland stated that a general desire having been 
expressed that this meeting should be presided over by a 
citizen of Chicago, he would name one with whom all 
were more or less acquainted and whose nomination he 
had no doubt would be enthusiastically endorsed. He 
proposed the name of the Hon. John Wentworth, and the 
vote was unanimous. At the same time the following vice 
presidents and secretaries were appointed; Vice presidents 
—John M. Hamilton, McLean; H. D. Dement, Lee; James 
Shaw, Carroll; John S. Armstrong, Joseph Hart, A. C. 
McIntyre, Ralph Plumb, LaSalle county; J. Warren, M. C. 
Quinn, Peoria; E. F. Phelps, Knox; P. S. Perley, Marshall; 
Jacob Wheeler, Mason; Wm. Bross, Gen. O. L. Mann, 
Wm. N. Brainard, H. N. Singer, J. Y. Scammon, J. H. 
Clough, Cook; W. S. Brooks, S. W. Munn, L. H. 
Goodrich, Will, John Barr, C. H. Goold, P. A. Armstrong, 
Grundy; J. R. Marshall, D. R. Ballou, Lot M. Scofield, 


Kendall; M. D. Castle, A. Adams, De Kalb. Secretaries— 
Cadet Taylor, of Marshall; B. Fletcher, Grundy; I. H. 
Hobbs, Will; J. Armstrong, La Salle. On taking the chair 
Mr. Wentworth spoke substantially as follows: 


JOHN WENTWORTH'S SPEECH 


We have met today for the purpose of building a ship 
canal to unite the Gulf and the great lakes! There is a 
steamboat laden at Chicago for New Orleans and another 
at New Orleans laden for Chicago. It is our duty today to 
see that those steamers shall pass one another on their 
passage. We have met today to act and not to talk. Next 
after 4th of July orations, speeches in favor of the ship 
canal have been the most abundant in the state of Illinois. 
We want no arguments for the necessity or practicability 
of this ship canal, for the work must and shall be 
completed. [Loud applause. | 


The wealth of the state of Illinois is fully equal to what 
was the wealth of the nation when your canal was begun. 
I, myself, after 12 years of active service in congress, have 
come to the conclusion that we can expect nothing from 
that quarter. Unpopular as it may seem I am for Illinois 
stepping to the front and completing this great work. I 
somehow or other see the spirit, breathing in my inmost 
soul that I shall live to see it. [Applause. ] 


And will you go with me, fellow-citizens, into this great 
enterprise? I am in favor of low taxes and the strictest 
economy, yet I stand here today in favor of the state of 
Illinois issuing bonds to the full amount to build this work, 
and if you don't do it in that way I don't how you can do it. 
But, gentlemen, we have got of course to alter our 
constitution, and when an amendment is submitted to the 
people of this state then will be the time for men who want 
to make canal speeches to go out and make them before 
the people. 


Speaking about stagnant waters and the offensive odors 
the speaker announced that they had not yet gone to the 
extent he wished to have them. 1 want them, he said, to 


extend to the Wabash on the one side and to the 
Mississippi tot the other, until the people shall rise up and 
abate the nuisance. I want to see it so that on the Sabbath 
the minister in the church shall have to put his hand on his 
nose, and I want him to preach about it, and I have no 
doubt that the necessity will soon come upon him. The 
speaker would have the people appoint a committee to 
carry out this great work and let it be composed of such 
men as William Reddick, of this place, and George 
Armour, of Chicago. 


Mr. Wentworth closed by naming as the next speaker on 
the program His Excellency Gov. Cullom, who thereupon 
addressed the meeting as follows: 


GOV. CULLOM'S SPEECH 


Fellow Citizens: It is believed by many citizens that a free 
water course should, without further unnecessary delay, he 
supplied for the largest river steamers from the Mississippi 
River to the Lake at Chicago. It is believed that this free 
water course should be supplied by enlarging the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, and improving the Illinois River, in 
effect making a ship canal from the river to the lake along 
the course of the present canal and the Illinois river. 


It is believed this work should be done by the national 
government. 


To inaugurate a movement that will give vitality to this 
belief and consummate the desired result is, as I 
understand, the purpose of this meeting. 


It may therefore be prudent to give some of the reasons for 
the belief entertained by us, and the people represented by 
you, and seek to ascertain if the work proposed is 
practicable. The days of the lumbering stage coach are no 
more. Those of steam and electricity are here. The days 
when rivers alone were the pathways along which 
civilization advanced are numbered with the past; free 
commerce now move along iron rails over the land, and 
carries on its tide the arts, the sciences, and the 


refinements of civilized life, into places remote from 
rivers and lakes and oceans. 


The freight train has made smokeless the chimneys of 
many steamers, and sail-less many ships, and the 
passenger, parlor and sleeping car have robbed the 
flouting palace of many of its patrons. But these facts do 
not take from the rivers and the lakes their importance to 
the business of the country. The rivers and the lakes have 
been, it is true, in a measure laid aside, but the fact of their 
existence holds in check the great railroad corporations 
that have in a great degree superseded the common carrier 
by land and water. The river, the lakes and the canals are 
the great regulators of transportation between the 
illimitable grain fields of the northwest and the Atlantic 
and the southern seaboards, on which are the doors of 
outlet to the markets of the world. 


This proposition will become more apparent every in my 
opinion. 


There to the north and east is the chain of lakes with its 
grand outlet by the St. Lawrence river and the New York 
state canals, and to the south of us the Mississippi river. 
Neither the lakes nor the canals on the one hand, nor the 
great rivers on the other, are used by all who have freights 
to send to market; and, indeed, the growth of traffic on the 
rails and on the water courses is much in favor of the rails; 
but yet the lakes, rivers, and canals are the refuge of 
shippers as the necessary regulators of rates. 


The diversion of trade between Chicago and New York 
from the lakes to the railroad has been, it is true, more 
rapid during the past live years than ever before, and the 
railroads have robbed the Mississippi of much of its 
former patronage; but if every pound of freight were to 
leave the lakes and rivers and flow along the railroads, the 
unused lake and river would still be the protectors of the 
shippers, and would save to them in freight millions of 
dollars annually. 


These lakes and rivers are, if I may use the figure, 
legislative acts by a greater than any human legislator, and 
might be entitled, "Acts of nature to prevent extortion and 
unjust discrimination by railroad corporations doing 
business between the grain fields and stock farms of the 
west and the markets of the world." 


The proper improvement of our canal and river would do 
more than any method yet proposed in Congress toward 
the regulation of interstate commerce and the protection of 
all classes from the injurious influence of speculative 
combinations. 


During the twelve years, commenting 1855 and ending 
1866, the tonnage transported on the New York canals 
exceeded the tonnage transported to the New York Central 
and Erie Railroads 23,311,590 tons, but during the twelve 
years, commencing 1867 and ending 1878 inclusive, the 
tonnage of the railroads exceeded the tonnage of the 
canals by 52,889,588 tons; but even while the roads were 
thus drawing patronage from the canals, the canals were 
regulating railroad freight rates. In 1857 the rate per ton 
on the New York Central was 3-12/100 cents, on the Erie 
railway 2-45/100 cents, and on the canals, 798/1000 of a 
cent. In 1878 the rate per ton on the New York Central 
was only 91/100 of a cent, on the Erie 97/100, and on the 
canals 42/100 of a cent. The freight charges always have 
been, and always will be, /ess on the canals than on the 
railroads. They will always be less on the rivers and the 
lakes. Water rates control. 


The importance, therefore, of utilizing our water courses 
must be apparent to all. Water courses that may be used 
are necessary to make the work of competition with 
railroads successful, and it is consequently a duty of the 
public to see that the rivers of the country are improved 
and made ready for the uses of commerce. This fact, when 
considered in connection with certain other facts, makes 
very important the proposed enlargement of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, and improvement of the Illinois 
River. 


Mr. Joseph Gimmo, Jr., Chief of the National Bureau of 
statistics, in a report on the Internal Commerce of the 
United States recently submitted by him, and issued from 
the press within the last few weeks, calls attention to the 
fact that the growth and commerce of Chicago has 
corresponded with and closely followed the extension of 
its facilities for transportation. 


"In the year 1865," says the report, "the first railway line 
was, completed from that city to the Mississippi river. 
Prior to that time its trade was confined to comparatively 
narrow limits, but year after year one line after another has 
been pushed westward, until the Mississippi river is 
crossed by thirteen railroad bridges, at points between St. 
Paul and St. Louis. These railroads are now the highways 
of the most important commercial movement on this 
continent." 


The result of these facilities for transportation is the fact 
that there is scarcely any limit to the commerce of 
Chicago. She reaches out to China and Japan, to the 
Atlantic Seaboard, to the Gulf States, and has become the 
principal primary market for the purchase and sale of 
agricultural products, and for shipping general 
merchandise to Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Northern 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Colorado, the Indian 
Territory, and other territories farther west. Chicago is 
also an important manufacturing city, and, in 1878, her 
manufactures amounted to the sum of $267,708,000. She 
supplies nearly all the West, including Utah, and has a 
large trade as far west as Reno, supplying that vast region 
with mining machinery, wagons, boots, shoes and dry 
goods. She reaches out south beyond Nashville, Tenn., 
and seeks customers in East Tennessee and Georgia, 
Arkansas and Texas. To her, and therefore to all the 
territory contiguous to her—to all the section of country 
lying between her and her customers, west and south, 
cheap transportation is of the greatest importance. And it 
is of incalculable importance to the growers of grain and 
other farm products, who sell and buy in her markets--to 


you, and to the great farming interests more remote from 
her gates. "The current prices of almost all grains," says 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
"are usually higher, relatively, in Chicago than in New 
York; that is to say, a bushel of grain shipped by a 
producer from it point west of Chicago will almost always 
net him more, if shipped to Chicago, for sale there, than if 
shipped through Chicago to New York, for sale there, with 
a view of saving Chicago charges." 


From this statement of a palpable fact, it will be seen that 
it is in the interest of the producers of the vast territory 
that finds a market at Chicago to aid every enterprise that 
will cheapen transportation between their fields and their 
markets. And, in my opinion, this cannot he done more 
effectually than by making the improvement proposed by 
this meeting. A ship canal from Lake Michigan to the 
Illinois river, and the improvement of the river to the 
Mississippi, would inevitably cheapen rates between the 
fields of the West and Chicago, and put the amount of the 
rates saved into the pockets of the producers. It would 
give water rates, and control the rates by rail. And it 
would also more effectually regulate rates front the West 
to the Eastern Seaboard. With this proposed improvement 
made, and with a channel of five feet from St. Paul to St. 
Louis, on the Mississippi river, at the lowest stage of 
water, and eight feet from St. Louis to New Orleans, "the 
cost of transportation would," in the language of a 
committee of the Quincy River Conventions held in 
October last, "would be reduced to a point never realized 
before in the record of freight carriage. The actual saving 
to the producer and consumer, in the price of wheat and 
corn alone, would be enough to pay the cost oft the 
improvement in one year—upon a liberal estimate." It 
would also give to the country south of is advantages that 
would be greatly to our profit. It would make the great 
lumber fields of the North accessible to the Mississippi 
Valley, and enable us to more readily, and at cheaper 


rates, exchange the products of our climate for the sugar, 
rice and cotton of the Lower Mississippi, and give us, by 
the same channel an alternative route to the markets of 
South America and the Old World. 


There are many questions of interest and detail, which 
want of time forbids me to fully discuss. Great sanitary 
advantages, not only to Chicago and the growing, 
prosperous towns on the Illinois river, but to St. Louis and 
the cities below would, as has been demonstrated, surely 
result from the enlarging and deepening of the canal. 
Another consequence would be the utilization of Lake 
Michigan as a great storage reservoir, from which a supply 
could be drawn in it dry season, which would materially 
assist the proposed improvement of navigation of the 
lower rivers. 


The practicability of the proposed work has been 
demonstrated. The lock and dam at Henry was completed 
in 1872, and the one at Copperas Creek in 1877, and the 
two furnish 90 miles of water 7 feet deep. Before these 
locks were built there was in many places less than two 
feet of water. Henry lock cost $400,000, and that at 
Copperas Creek $410,000. The United States appropriated 
$80,000 for the latter. The locks are 350 by 75 feet, and 
will pass a boat 300 feet long of 2,000 tons. 


To complete the work on the plan of the present 
improvement, three more locks and dams are necessary in 
the river at an estimated cost of $1,350,000. The work 
completed will give 226 miles of navigation to steamers 
drawing six feet at a cost less than $12,000 per mile. The 
Illinois river and the Illinois and Michigan canal will 
connect the lakes at Chicago with about 15,000 miles of 
river navigation, to say nothing of the completing 
communication with the far west and the Gulf of Mexico. 
In the present imperfect condition of the Illinois River and 
Canal Improvement, one-twelfth of the lumber shipped 
from Chicago and one-eighth of the corn received at that 
city passes through the canal. At St. Louis, one-twentieth 
part of all the freight received by rail from the fifteen 


railroads centering there and from the rivers passing along 
this route. In 1876, of 2,122 steamboats arriving at St. 
Louis, 299 were from the Illinois river. These facts show 
the importance of the improvement not only to Chicago 
but also to St. Louis, and may convey some idea of the 
great importance of the project, not only in furnishing 
additional means of water transportation, but in 
cheapening the rates of railroad transportation coming into 
competition with the river. 


It may be urged that the proposed work should be done by 
the state of Illinois—that the Illinois river being entirely 
within the state, should be cared for and improved by the 
state. This position is untenable and can be taken fully by 
those who hold to the long since exploded doctrine that 
the federal government cannot constitutionally make any 
internal improvement. 


The Illinois river does not belong exclusively to Illinois. 
Its waters flow down the great Mississippi valley into the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is a part of the system of water courses 
known as the Mississippi and its tributaries, a part of the 
great river system draining an area of 1,683,303 square 
miles which produced in 1879 over 300,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 1,200,000,000 bushels of corn, and of cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, rice, cattle, hogs and other articles not 
included in manufactured articles an amount valued at one 
and a half millions of dollars. An area in which 
manufacturing interests have developed into very great 
importance within a very few years. An area which 
contains more than 20,000,000 of people, and is already 
the seat of political power in the republic. It belongs to the 
republic and should be utilized by the government— 
should be made useful in the solution of the intricate 
problem of transportation which must be worked out by 
the statesmanship of our times. 


It would be as pertinent and equitable to demand that La 
Salle county should bear all the expense of the canal 
enlargement within her borders, as to compel the state of 
Illinois to do all the work necessary to improve the river 


and canal. Up to this point the state has born very much 
the larger part of the expense of what has been done. The 
land grant of March 2, 1827, was a liberal donation on the 
part of the general government, but its proceeds did not 
begin to furnish a majority of the expense of building the 
canal, and the United States was fully compensated for 
that grant by the accelerated sales of other lands in the 
vicinity. The canal grant, like the Illinois Central grant, 
was the wise act of a large land owner, who judiciously 
parted with a small fraction of his lands to secure a ready 
sale for the remainder. 


So far, in the improvement of the Illinois river, the state 
has done its full share; but what remains to be done is a 
national work and should be done at the expense of the 

nation. 


We can profit by the experience of older nations. In 
France and Germany, while railroad building has been 
pushed with great energy, they have most carefully 
maintained and extended their river improvements; and 
the river transportation, with its contributory canal system, 
is there regarded as just as important now us it was before 
a railroad was thought of. 


We, the people of this great valley, demand that the 
national government should lose no further time in 
extending its hand to help in the improvement of this great 
system of rivers—the national highways of our commerce. 
Of the $500,000,000 which have been given by the 
government in money and lands, for the public works and 
improvements, only one hundredth part of the amount has 
been given to the Mississippi and its tributaries, and most 
of this small sum has been given with so slow and 
parsimonious a hand that it has done little good—has been 
in effect thrown to the winds. 


This must in reformed. The Mississippi valley demands 
the attention of the government. The Illinois river, as one 
of the tributaries of the great river, must have its share of 
the appropriations, and receive what is due to it without 


delay. As essential to the success of any improvement that 
may be made in the river, the government must assume 
control of the canal and adopt it as part of the water course 
that will eventually, and we hope soon, connect the great 
chain of lakes with the Mississippi river and the Gulf of 
Mexico. This meeting is the initial step in the movement 
that must result in the consummation of the proposed 
wedding of the great lake with the great river, and its 
business should therefore be done with a full appreciation 
of the importance that will attach to whatever action may 
be taken by us on this occasion. 


The next speaker on the program was 
COL. CLARK E. CARR, OF GALESBURG, 


who said, in substance: I shall have time to say but a word 
as I must leave in time to be home in the morning. I feel 
very much interested in this great work and was glad to 
see such enthusiasm manifested by the distinguished 
president and his Excellency, Gov. Cullom. In fact I got to 
feeling almost, while Mr. Wentworth was speaking, as he 
intended to build this great work himself! 


Perhaps someone will say to me, what interest is the canal 
to you; you don't live upon the Illinois river, or line of the 
canal, but 50 miles away. But, sir, we who live away from 
the river have the same interest in all great works of this 
character, as you have. Connecting this canal with the 
river brings Chicago, 150 miles away, 100 miles nearer, 
with her great markets, her great competition, all to our 
door. 


Someone has said that he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before is a public benefactor. 
This is perhaps true, yet still there are enough blades of 
grass growing today, there is enough of food grown today 
an abundance for all the people of the world, and it is a 
question whether he is not a greater public benefactor who 
brings together the producer and the consumer, and thus 
make it possible for them to come together and get the 
advantage of the industry of each other. 


I believe this great work of the ship canal will be 
accomplished; this American people likes to accomplish 
great results, to surmount great obstacles, and if there had 
been a mountain lying between the Illinois river and the 
lake, I believe that before this it would have been broken 
through and we would have connected the two. The 
building of this ship canal is so simple a problem it has not 
yet aroused the enthusiasm of the people. The finger of 
Providence is pointing today to the ten thousand miles of 
navigable waters in the Mississippi valley and to the great 
lakes, with the injunction that we bring them together. 


The next speaker introduced was the 


HON. CARTER H. HARRISON 


Mayor of Chicago, who spoke as follows: We have heard 
the program of the President for building this canal by the 
state, and that the constitution must be changed before the 
state can appropriate a dollar for that purpose. That 
involves too much time, and the national government must 
do it, as Gov. Cullom has told you. 


I propose to speak to the following resolution: 


Resolved, That this convention urge upon the 
representatives of the state of Illinois in Congress to urge 
before the two houses of Congress the speedy enlargement 
of the Illinois and Michigan canal and the improvement of 
the Illinois river so as to enable vessels of a draft of not 
less than 6-1/2 feet of water to sail from Lake Michigan to 
the Mississippi river, and to hasten the same to as speedy a 
conclusion as possible." 


This is my program. I have long been interested in this 
measure. When in congress, I devoted myself to this 
measure, feeling that if I could have my name written at 
the junction of the Chicago river and the ship canal as one 
of the projectors of that great work it would satisfy all my 
hopes of fame. The speaker proceeded to tell at length 
how his efforts had at one time promised success but at 


last failed. The government ought to do this work. The 
speaker showed what vast sums Illinois had annually paid 
into the national treasury and how little she ever got out of 
it. A million or two for public buildings and a few 
thousands a year on our harbor. 


I believe, the speaker said in conclusion, that the canal 
will be started long before Mr. Wentworth has a program 
before the state for a change of the constitution. I could 
talk to you by the hour on this question: It is a hobby of 
mine; I am proud of it; I would like to discuss it, but I 
know there are other gentlemen who are to come after me 
who would like also to talk to you. I simply ask you once 
more to adopt such a resolution as I have offered, and then 
talk it to your representatives in Congress day and night 
when you meet them. Get your senators and members at 
Springfield to talk of it, so they will instruct Mr. Davis 
and John Logan and they will carry it through. My friends, 
I thank you for kind attention. 


GREETINGS. 


Mr. Wentworth here announced that he had received an 
important dispatch which he read as follows: 


Washington, Ind., March 18.—To the President of the 
Canal Association of Ohio and Indiana, I send you 
greetings and hope your convention will accomplish much 
good in the interest of water transportation and bid you 
God speed in the good work of connecting the navigable 
waters of the west with the east. J. B. Kennon 


The resolution offered by Mayor Harrison was 
unanimously adopted. 


The next speaker introduced was the 
HON. WASHINGTON BUSHNELL. 


After the able and eloquent speakers we have heard I feel 
it to be almost an act of imprudence to trespass on your 
patience. We know that the government has voted millions 


for the improvement of rivers and harbors in the 
Northwest. The Fox and Wisconsin rivers have received 
frequent and generous appropriations, yet I am told there 
is scarcely enough water in the Wisconsin to float a bark 
canoe. 


Millions have also been expended upon Southern rivers, in 
many of which there is scarcely running water enough to 
float the dead carcass of a porpoise. The point to which I 
call your attention is, that while millions are expended 
upon rivers running north and south, nothing can be 
obtained for rivers running east and west. Why? Because 
to improve the waterways from east to west would 
materially affect the immense business and dividends of 
the railroads that have monopolized the greater part of that 
traffic and want it all. 


If there had been a little money given to improve this great 
natural channel, excavated as it were by the hand of the 
Almighty and needing but to be opened, your eyes would 
today fall on the most magnificent water course on which 
the sun shines. Every wave which dances on the western 
shores of Lake Michigan is a curse against the puny 
barriers which impede their progress through this canal to 
the Illinois and the father of waters and the great Gulf. 


The speaker proceeded to explain why we had thus far 
been unable to get an appropriation for this canal; That it 
was opposed by the railroad lobbies, who, when they 
failed to defeat the appropriation outright, had it cut down 
to a miserable pittance and then frittered away. To say that 
we do not need this ship canal was an insult to the 
Almighty, who had already built it and it only needed 
opening. As to the cost, the highest estimate was 
$15,000,000 and was that to 50,000,000 of people? 
Besides, the money would be in a large measure a paying 
investment. It would create a water power that could be 
leased for enough to pay 1-1/2 per cent, on the cost of the 
work. The time has come when the people must rise in 
their might to confine the railroads within reasonable 
limits, and this can be best done by opposing them with 


great waterways. There was no need to be discouraged 
about getting aid from Congress. All that was needed was 
earnestness and determination. Appoint committees and 
send men to Washington who will take no denial for an 
answer. 


MAJOR MUNN, OF JOLIET 


addressed the meeting next, dwelling upon the urgency of 
the case, both on account of the "stink nuisance" at 
Chicago and the necessities of congress, and closed by 
moving that the chair appoint a committee of ten, 
including the chairman, to take this matter into 
consideration. "Let them," he said, "be men interested in 
this enterprise, men of standing and of brains, and let then 
work out this problem. Then let them report to a meeting 
to be called by the president, when we can get our 
memorial in shape and approach both the state and 
national governments at the same time." 


The motion of Major Munn was adopted. 
JUDGE W. T. HOPKINS, 


of Morris, was next called out, and made a brief and very 
amusing speech, after which, in a state of high humor, the 
meeting adjourned. 


THE EVENING MEETING 


The abrupt adjournment of the convention in the afternoon 
left a feeling of dissatisfaction, because so little work 
seemed to have been done. The Opera House had scarcely 
been vacated before the Clifton Hotel was overflowing 
with delegates, who, on comparing notes and finding a 
general feeling favoring an evening session, a vote was 
taken by a Cook county member, mounted upon the 
clerk's counter, which resulted in a unanimous 
determination to meet at the Court House at 7-1/2 o'clock. 


At the time stated the court room of the highly ornamental 
and capacious rockery was crowded to suffocation, mainly 
by delegates and visitors from abroad. "Long John," for 
reasons best known to himself, refused to acknowledge 


the second meeting as a legitimate affair and failed to 
appear. After waiting a few moments and ascertaining his 
views on the subject, Mayor Richolson was called to the 
chair and Ernest Shermann, of Pekin, appointed secretary. 


The chairman, in response to an inquiry, stated that this 
meeting was regarded as being a continuation of the 
afternoon convention. 


P. A. Armstrong, of Morris, stated that, in common with 
many delegates, he felt chagrined and disappointed at the 
results of the afternoon meeting. Major Munn had offered 
a resolution which embraced two propositions—one 
looking to national aid and the other to the state of Illinois 
—to make a ship canal. This resolution was put in a 
singular way by the chairman and declared adopted, 
without giving the negative a chance to oppose or vote 
upon it. It is a plain fact, well known to everyone familiar 
with the people of this state, that to submit such a 
proposition to the people, as an amendment to the 
constitution, which must needs be done, would insure its 
defeat by an overwhelming majority. The state will never 
build the canal. We must look to national aid. He 
introduced a resolution covering this point, that we must 
ask congress to do the work, in conformity to the act of 
1827 granting lands to this state for canal purposes, and to 
make this route a national improvement. 


Capt. Turnley and J. Y. Scammon, of Cook, favored the 
views of Mr. A. 


Mr. Scammon offered a resolution, added to Armstrong's, 
in effect that, as immediate action is necessary, a 
committee of the mayors present from the different cities 
be a committee to select prominent gentlemen of the state 
along the line of the proposed improvements to urge upon 
congress the need and importance of a ship canal and river 
improvement as a national thoroughfare. 


Much debate followed. Stackpole, of Livingston county, 
made some sensible and many tedious remarks, and was 
finally choked off. 


M. C. Quinn, of Peoria, delivered a caustic speech, 
denouncing the whole meeting as a mismanaged affair and 
a failure. 


Geo. W. Armstrong declared the proceeding of 
Wentworth, chairman of the afternoon meeting, in leaving 
the meeting without appointing the committee of ten, 
which he had been instructed to name, as arbitrary and 
unparalleled in all parliamentary usage. Wentworth had 
also stated to him (Mr. A.) that he would appoint no 
committee to visit Washington, in accordance with the 
scheme of appealing only to the state for aid. This would 
be a fraud upon the delegates and people who have come 
here in the true interests of the canal. 


Carter Harrison made an excellent speech and was loudly 
applauded. He carried the audience with him and pleased 
them beyond measure. He denied the people of Chicago 
are opposed to a ship canal, citing that he was elected 
Mayor of that city on the issue of a ship canal, he being a 
pronounced advocate of this measure. The only persons in 
that city who oppose this improvement are perhaps the 
elevator and railroad men. [Applause. ] 


An elevator man from Chicago denied this assertion as to 
the elevator men. He knew them, all, and was confident 
they were for the ship canal and could testify of their 
honest zeal in its behalf. [Applause. ] 


Scammon's resolution was adopted. 


The committee reported as the committee to labor with 
congress the following gentlemen; J. Y. Scammon, Lyman 
Trumbull, Murray Nelson and Carter Harrison, Chicago; 
B. S. Prettyman, Pekin; J. S. Lee, Peoria; Wm. Reddick, 
Ottawa; E. Porter, Joliet; F. S. Potter, Henry; J. S. 
Thompson, Lacon; T. D. Brewster, Peru; John Norton, 
Lockport; W. M. Singer, Lemont, and P. A. Armstrong, 
Morris. 


J.R. Shaver, of La Salle county, offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, requesting county conventions to 


meet and urge upon their members of the legislature and 
representatives in congress the immediate appropriation of 
sufficient means to improve the river and dig the ship 
canal. 


Hayward, of the Joliet Sun, didn't like the idea of the 
evening session and repeatedly expressed his views 
denunciatory thereof until called to order and "set" down 
upon by the meeting. 


At the adjournment there was a unanimous feeling in 
favor of calling a general meeting some this summer at 
some convenient point, here or at Morris, or La Salle, or 
Peoria. This should be a delegate convention, representing 
prominently the wards or townships and next counties 
wherever the people take sufficient interest to hold such 
meetings. This convention would then have system and its 
deliberations could not fail to be of importance and weight 
commensurate with the object to be attained. 


Comments on the March 20, 1880, River Convention 


The author is not familiar with the term "choked off". A dictionary 
of slang English says that to choke off means "to get rid of a person; 
put a stop to a course of action." Apparently Stackpole was not 
allowed to finish his speech. 


In the author's opinion, Stackpole was a terrible public speaker. He 
was much too verbose and took forever to get his main points. At 
this meeting were probably some of the best public speakers in the 
state of Illinois (the Mayor of Chicago, high ranking military 
officials, etc). It should not be surprising that Stackpole was forced 
to quit talking at this convention. 


April 1881 Poorly Attended Canal Meeting 


The March 30, 1881, Pantagraph published the story below. 


Transportation Convention 


—Today, at one o'clock, the cheap transportation 
convention will convene at Durley Hall. It is expected that 
several prominent gentlemen will be present. Mr. W. T. 
Stackpole, of Fairbury, is in this city, and will be a 
prominent factor in the gathering. Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, well known in connection with the agitation of the 
transportation problem, are also in this city and will 
attend. It is one of vast importance to the business and 
agricultural interests of Illinois, and all opportunities for 
information should be carefully cultivated. 


The March 31, 1881, Pantagraph then published this story. 


A Convention Without an Audience 


—The Cheap Transportation convention at Durley Hall 
yesterday was not a success. At one o'clock, the hour set 
for the meeting but a very few people were present, and all 
but four or five soon left the hall. The faithful few who 
remained for an informal chat were Mr. Stackpole and 
three conferees, a Chicago Times reporter and members of 
the local press. The newspaper men shortly withdrew and 
left Mr. Stackpole and his friends in undisturbed 
possession of the hall. The want of attendance is to be 
attributed partly to bad roads, partly to a general apathy 
upon the subject, and to a singular combination of 
unfortunate circumstances. 


Mr. Stackpole will doubtless be compelled to fall back 
upon the public prints to obtain the public ear for the 
presentation of his plans. 


The April 1, 1881, Pantagraph then published this third story about 
the convention. 


RIDICULING CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


The Leader and Bulletin will make but little capital by 
ridiculing this journal for favoring a cheap transportation 
convention. The people desire to be heard on this subject, 
and sooner or later will make a noise which will astonish 
the nation. They may not agree with the outline suggested 
in the late call for a convention in Bloomington, but that is 
not the question. They probably would have shown their 
hand had they come to town. They did not come because 
the call as published had no signature and had no 
responsible author as far as it showed on its face. While it 
was being circulated for signers it got side-tracked 
somewhere and never arrived at any newspaper office, 
which was the reason why it was never republished, and 
why no further mention was made in this journal. We wish 
to aid all honest efforts in the direction of cheap 
transportation, and do not feel like ridiculing Mr. 
Stackpole or anyone who is engaged in bringing about the 
desired result. If any newspaper wishes to ridicule the 
Pantagraph for its labors in behalf of cheap transportation 
for the people, let it begin at once. 


October 10, 1882, Stackpole Runs for State Office 
The Pantagraph published the following article on this date. 


—Wnm. T. Stackpole, of Fairbury, is a candidate for the 
legislature. Mr. Stackpole is an old Democrat and may 
divide the vote as to defeat Cleary, of Odell, and aid the 
election of Burger, the Greenback candidate from Ford 
County. 


In this election, Mr. Stackpole was defeated by Michael Cleary, of 
Odell, per this September 21, 1983, Pantagraph article. 


THE PANTAGRAPH, WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 21, 1983 
Livingston Yesterday 

Michael Cleary 

By THE PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Michael Cleary laid the foundation of his business success 
by study at the subscription school at Ottawa, later 
attending the public schools while helping to assist his 
father on the home farm. 


At the age of twenty-one years he became manager of the 
property, and in 1865 bought half a section of land paying 
for the same in a characteristically original and resourceful 
manner. This land was of the prairie order, part of it 
obtained from the government, and he began paying for it 
at the rate of twelve bushels of corn per acre. 


He did not occupy it, however, until the indebtedness was 
entirely cancelled in 1868, the year 1867 yielding a large 
crop of corn which netted him a dollar a bushel. He began 
housekeeping with his wife and daughter and father, and 
so well were his affairs managed that continual increase in 
his possessions has resulted, he being the owner at the 
present time of 1200 acres in Odell, Union and Nevada 
Townships, 200 acres in Indiana, 280 acres in Iowa, and 


440 acres in Will County, Illinois, besides property in 
Odell and other nearby towns. 


It will be seen that the faculty of accumulation has been 
surprisingly developed in Mr. Cleary, the more so as his 
advancement has been along entirely honorable and 
legitimate lines, partaking in not even the smallest degree 
of the traditional or speculative element, and achieved by 
the invariable retention of the highest of business 
principles and ethics. 


In keeping with his material success, Mr. Cleary 
evidenced many sided interest in the affairs of the 
communities which have profited by his sagacity and 
business judgment. An earnest champion of Democratic 
principles, he has been Supervisor continuously since 
1874, for part of that time being Chairman of the Board. 
His most prominent service was rendered, however, as 
Representative in the General Assembly, to which he was 
elected for three consecutive terms, 1882-1888, and 
during which terms he was a member of many important 
committees. He himself was the author and secured the 
passage of three bills, that regulating the charges at the 
stockyard, the Farm Drainage and the Game Laws. 


In 1898 he was again elected and took part in many 
discussions and measures calculated to improve the 
general conditions of the farmer. He vigorously supported 
the bill appropriating $50,000 to send Mr. and Mrs. 
Murphy to Paris to promote the American flour and meal 
industry, and he has been chairman of the Public Property 
Committee of the county both in and out of the 
Legislature. He was also one of the Presidential Electors at 
the time of the last election of Grover Cleveland (1892), 
and was in the thick of the Logan-Morrison contest in 
1885. Thorough public spiritedness characterized his 
legislative service, and set a precedent for men who 
recognized their duty as active factors in the political 
world around them. 


The marriage of Mr. Cleary and Helen Burke occurred at 
Ottawa, August 14, 1865, the ceremony being performed 
by Reverend Father Tuner. Mrs. Cleary is also a native of 
County Tipperary, Ireland, a daughter or Jeffrey and 
Catherine (Boyle) Burke, natives of County Tipperary, 
who immigrated to the United States in 1852. 


In 1873 there were but a few Catholic families in the 
vicinity of Odell, Ill. Mr. Cleary, with the assistance of 
Messrs. Edward Collins, Frank Craven, Bernard Lyons, 
T.G. Lyons and James Langan, called a meeting for the 
purpose of building a Catholic church. Bernard Lyons was 
elected president, Edward Collins, secretary, and Michael 
Cleary collector and treasurer. They employed Mr. 
William Buchanan as contractor and builder and erected a 
church 40 by 80 feet, and paid for the same. When Bishop 
Spaulding was made Bishop of the Diocese in 1877 he 
appointed as their pastor the Rev. Bernard Boylan. The 
succeeding pastors have been Rev. James Halpin, Rev. 
Louis Selva, who built the convent at a cost of about 
$12,000, and the present pastor, Rev. P. Griffy, who built 
the fine church and parochial residence at a cost of about 
$50,000. There are now about 225 Catholics in the parish. 


The above is an excerpt from The Historical Encyclopedia 
of Illinois and History of Livingston County, Volume II, c. 
1909. (pages 878-879) 


November, 1882, Illinois Voters Pass the Cede Canal to US 
Question 


According to the web site BallotPedia.org, a measure was placed on 
the Illinois state ballot. This measure proposed to cede the Illinois & 
Michigan Canal to the United States so that the United States would 
assume responsibility for improving the canal. If the U.S. took no 
action within five years, the offer to cede the canal to the federal 
government would expire. 


The vote was 363,855 Yes (86%) and 59,675 No (14%). 


The United States House of Representatives commissioned studies 
of improving the I&M Canal. The results were published in the 1987 
book The Executive Documents of the House of Representatives 
for the Second Session of the Forty-Ninth Congress 1886-1887 in 
Twenty-Eight Volumes. This book was published in Washington by 
the Government Printing Office in 1887. The results of the studies 
will be presented in a future chapter which covers the year 1887. 


Other Chicago Related Activities 


Alma Lewis James did not report on Stackpole's dome idea 
for the Chicago World's Fair. She also did not report on the 
magazines he wrote and published in Chicago. We will cover these 
in future chapters. 


Chapter 9 
1883 to 1888 
April 20, 1883, Two-Page Blade Story on Improved Navigation 


[Following are the main points of a lecture delivered 
before the Peoria Scientific Association April 20th, 1883, 
by W. T. Stackpole, on the subject of "Navigation, Floods, 
and the Improvement of Rivers."] 


Science may be defined as knowledge, and true 
knowledge is not a lover of theories, but rather of truth. It 
looks out upon the universe, and beholding its wonders, 
and feeling its throbbing impulses, it seeks to learn the 
uses of things. The first question of the child is, "What is 
this for?" It does not say "why was this made so and so," 
but desires to know the use, —the design, and how to 
apply it. 

What I shall endeavor to do is, to bring to your attention, 
as many of the most practical, important, and far-reaching 
truths as our limited time will admit. This is the 
foundation on which our labors must rest, and on which 
we may hope to build. 


Navigation is interlocked with the physics of rivers, and of 
the world, and it is also interwoven with the politics of 
nations, and has been from the beginning of history. And 
now the most remarkable events of their kind in history 
have recently shown us how great and how pressing and 
urgent is the question of floods now, in our own country 
and in Europe, as it has long been in China from 
obstruction and engineering and common errors, that must 
be remedied. To do the most needed work as to floods, 
and navigation, we must array wide and general interests, 
and we must guard against political foes. 


Let us resolve to work for a practical forward movement 
from this very night; for the conception here of a wise and 


fixed purpose, for a true advance along the whole line, — 
that advance to be correspondent with the physics of our 
country and the world, and correspondent also with the 
common and general interests of our own and other 
countries. 


In our onward movement of course there will be times 
when the enemy will harass and annoy us greatly, and our 
defense then must always be the impregnable truth of our 
positions. 


But our advance should now be organized for continuous 
and rapid movement, with no long halt until our work is 
done. Recent great events in the natural and political 
world admonish us that a great crisis has been reached, 
and that new and great work should now be done. Great as 
it is, it is but slight as to the work in other fields that has 
been done since 1848 in our country. The Dutch are the 
fathers of jettie construction and when they applied them 
they could not do better. They did not have the question of 
floods in great rivers to meet, and they did not have the 
use of steam and correlative forces and appliances for 
rapid and effective work. The world has advanced and it 
must continue to advance. And in no field is an advance 
now more needed, than in the improvement of rivers with 
reference both to navigation and floods. 


If we look upward at night and reflect upon the glory of 
the starry heavens and upon the unthinkable wonders 
which astronomy discloses, we will realize that the great 
globe we inhabit is but a small part indeed of the great 
universe of God. And if we take a map of the world and 
examine it, we will be surprised to see over what a small 
portion of this world the light of civilization has extended. 
And, looking still further, we will find that what we call 
the light of civilization is but a feeble twilight, half-way 
between darkness and light. And looking yet further we 
are again surprised to see that after all the efforts of man 
by labor, crippled, embarrassed, and loaded by wars, 
errors, accidents, debts, usury, and all manner of contests, 
mercenary, political, legal, and religious, —after all the 


efforts of all the ages, at least one-half of the productive 
land of the globe is but a savage and forbidding 
wilderness. 


Meantime Europe, by a long course of human errors, has 
become almost converted into a vast camp, studded with 
fortresses, on which military science has exhausted its 
utmost skill. So great and long continued has been the 
drain of men, and the fostering of the military spirit 
instead of labor, that for a long time much of the hardest 
manual labor in some parts of Europe has been performed 
by women. Women dig ditches, women carry heavy 
burdens, women clean streets, women plow the fields; and 
not only plow the fields, but actually in many cases, draw 
the plow, as do our horses. 


Such is the deplorable condition of affairs to which great 
political errors have led. Yet even this is not the worst. 


Minds debased by ruthless disregard of human suffering 
lose the natural instincts of humanity and sympathy, and 
thus are liable to even sink below the level of brutes. Not 
long since we read of the siege of Pievna by the Russians, 
and it heroic defense by the Turks. 


Those fine critics of human slaughter and suffering, —the 
English war correspondents, —gave us the particulars in 
great detail, and much in the spirit of gamblers weighing 
the chance of a cock fight. 


Of course the world could not but admire the great bravery 
and endurance, and the military skill shown on both sides. 


The suffering and woe, and the endless villains and crimes 
of all wars, are hidden from view, or they must be 
despised. 


But darker yet than this was the incredible afterpiece to 
that fearful tragedy. 


A cargo of the skulls and bones of the braves soldiers of 
Russia and Turkey was brought to England and sold for 
manure to enrich the fields of the island lords who, from a 
safe distance, had watched the progress of the war, and 


commended, or criticized the active participants in the 
saturnalia of human carnage. 


Russians and Turks had fought before the English lords, as 
fought the gladiators of Rome, and enslaved captives to 
amuse her corrupt patricians, before Christians ended 
those brutal sports. 


Almost fruitless in any good object, the deluded Russians 
and Turks in that war, as often with other nations, only 
weakened and impoverished each other, to strengthen 
England's Tory policies and increase her financial, 
commercial, and maritime power. And in addition to the 
woes of war, Russia, Europe, and the world have failed to 
gain the full aid they need from improved navigation. 
Constantinople is still held by the Turk—soon perhaps to 
be fully controlled by England—the English engineer 
never opened the Danube entrance for large ships. The 
neutrality of the Suez canal has been ruthlessly violated; 
and England, entrenched upon her sea girt island, holds 
the keys of the three continents of the eastern hemisphere, 
and yet cannot know peace or safety. 


And in many of the cultivated portions of Europe, 
America, and Asia, and where the population is most 
dense, the floods in the rivers of late are destroying all the 
products of human labor, and driving many millions of 
men, women, and children from their homes in sorrow, 
suffering, and woe. 


On every hand the evidence is overwhelming, that wise, 
honorable, business-like, humane and manly effort is 
required now, to harness, subdue, and utilize the forces 
and resources with which the generous bosom of nature is 
forever full and ever ready to respond to the healthy spirit 
of labor and true honorable enterprise and genius, urged 
and guided by proper self-interest, kindness, and love for 
the great, supreme and all-wise soul of the infinite 
universe, who forbids war, who commands us to labor and 
to love one another, and in whom only we can hope for a 
better life and a better world than this. 


This is what is needed; but what do we find? Looking to 
England, Russia, and indeed nearly all Europe, what do 
we see? Why, a tearful and deadly duel doing on; a 
context of men hidden from public view, unparalleled in 
the annals of the human race. Never before was the 
inherited and often abuse prerogative of earthly power 
over fellow men assailed by such peculiar, hidden, deadly 
and mysterious forces. Dynamite and death lurk in the 
shadows of London, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, and 
these shadows extend over most of Europe, and 
assassination has even been made a political power in our 
land. 


But here bribery, intrigue, treachery, incompetence, time- 
serving demagoguism, narrow fanaticism, atheism, false 
pretense, apathy, and neglect of duty are the dangerous 
factors in politics. Happily, the twin monsters, 
partisanship and sectionalism, that have ridden upon our 
backs and fattened upon blood and plunder, are now 
weakened from natural decay. And a grand and safe 
pathway is now open for America, and in following it she 
can aid herself, all her children, and all the world. It is the 
path of practical utility. 


Here American practical science and American practical 
sense and enterprise should join hands. Here they can win 
and keep the favor and love of each other, the favor and 
love of humanity, and, let us reverently hope, the favor 
and love of God. 


As the full record of the physical works of Christ himself, 
the Great Father, to relieve the suffering, and minister to 
the physical necessities of those about him, would form 
probably a hundred fold larger book than his grand 
sermons and perfect moral and religious teachings, which 
are really brief; so today the world wants more practical, 
beneficent, and profitable work, and aid for the suffering 
and less talk and less of the rules of force. And the world 
wants a better use of its natural resources. And this brings 
us squarely to the great questions of navigation and floods 
—the work that must now be done, —the errors of the past 


work in Europe and America, as to the rivers, their urgent 
needs, and also the needs of China and South America— 
all correlative with ours, and also with our common, 
commercial and general interests. 


But first let us glance backwards over the world's 
navigation, as it appears in history, interlocked with 
human wants, industries, commerce, civilization, 
knowledge, power, and advancement. 


The Mediterranean and the rivers and inland waters 
connected with it, was the seat of nearly all the navigation 
on this planet, until long after the Christian era, and until 
after the decline of Rome. 


Situated between Europe, Asia, and Africa, which 
comprised all the known world, these inland waters 
connected and separated Greece, Rome, Palestine, Egypt, 
Syria, Byzantium, Carthage, Tyre, Troy, Spain, Phoenicia, 
and the various great seats of human power, civilization, 
knowledge, and advancement. The greatest parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were in every respect far behind 
these favored portions of the earth, that by commerce and 
intercommunication could borrow light and knowledge 
from one another, as well as exchange their surplus 
products for things of which they had need. Then famine 
was often warded off by commerce. And even now the 
leading grain merchants of England, and of the world are 
Greeks. 


Take from ancient history that which relates to the vicinity 
of the Mediterranean and is closely allied with its 
navigation and commerce, and what would remain of the 
old world history? What then could be more fitting than 
that there our Great Father on this planet should appear, 
and that there the grand doctrines of devotion to the 
intimate soul of the universe, and its incarnation for our 
planet. Love and immorality should be promulgated in the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Hebrew languages, and so fixed 
in the best forms of literature of the world, and at or near 


the center of it thought, genius, learning, commerce, 
civilization, industry, wealth, and power? 


Navigation, from the very dawn of history to the present 
hour, has been interlocked with the advancement and 
welfare of mankind. And all the evidence we have 
indicates that so it will continue to be. That the great 
oceans, will in the near future, be to the world what the 
inland seas once were; that the vast basin of the 
Mississippi will be to the world (as to food supplies) what 
the narrow valley of the Nile once was, and that the great 
Pacific will most nearly represent the Mediterranean. Is it 
then wise or prudent for our country to allow her 
navigation, ocean, and inland, to decline? 


The Darien canal has been talked of for three hundred 
years. By it our ports will be brought nearer to half the 
world by an average of about ten thousand miles, thus 
giving us the whole world for markets, and for all 
beneficent intercourse far more than ever yet known. And 
it is not our plain duty, and also for our best interests and 
our honor, in every way, that we should aid DeLesseps 
and France in this work, by all proper means, as to 
construction, if help is needed from us, and even after in 
maintaining its neutrality inviolate? Surely great errors 
have been busy in our country to defeat this work. And 
they are of the same class that have placed thousands of 
wrecks in the channel of the Mississippi between St. Louis 
and Cairo, and prevented the suitable connection of the 
Mississippi and the Lakes. 


I hope to demonstrate satisfactorily to this association, and 
many others, that the question of floods on the Illinois, the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Seine, the Rhine, the Danube 
and elsewhere, can be successfully met. And correlative 
with this much needed work, I shall pleas with you—for 
all—everywhere—that our AMERICAN NAVIGATION, 
INLAND AND OCEAN, SHALL BE REVIVED AND 
EXTENDED. For this it is the duty, and for the best 
interests in every way, of every American citizen to labor 
faithfully. 


The very highest thoughts and aspirations of the human 
soul may honestly be invoked to aid this just and proper 
advance. So, truly and honestly, all practical pecuniary 
interests, of all classes, who wish to earn honorable, 
pecuniary rewards, should aid. 


May we not reason correctly, and from reason alone 
believe, that when the basin of Mediterranean was 
prepared, and in the mountains, promontories, harbors, 
and islands of Greece were formed, that it was intended by 
the Creatial power, that there both sea and land were to aid 
the advance and development of that wonderful Hellenic 
people, whose art, literature, and achievements are still the 
wonder and admiration of the world? 


Here first in Europe letters appeared and the people who 
were the world's best sailors and navigators, were also the 
world's most advanced and liberal thinkers, scholars, 
poets, and philosophers. 


They were also most sincerely devotional, according to 
the light they had, in religion, and though pagans, 
certainly we can learn much from them as to the principle 
of worship of the Unseen. Socrates believed he was 
guided by heavenly influences, and even voices, and who 
will impeach his wisdom or integrity? 


And when Christ came it was in their language, peculiarly, 
and through them perhaps more than any other nation, that 
His acts and words have been preserved and extended. 
They were certainly among the bravest, most democratic, 
practical, and poetical of nations, and in spite of many 
errors, perhaps have not been excelled by any. 


But our country's lot is far more fortunately, as this is an 
age of wonderful light as compared with that: and far 
better than Greece was to the limited ancient world about 
her. America should seek to be to the whole wide modern 
world, as an impelling power, to promote honorable, 
peaceful, beneficent advancement, and the welfare, safety, 
and happiness of the people in our own and other lands. 
To this end we should unit the practical interests, and 


appeal to common and direct interests, right here, to guard 
our great economies, and advance them by reviving and 
extending our navigation and commerce widely, both at 
home and abroad, both inland and ocean, and look to the 
interests of other nations; also IN THIS FORWARD 
MOVEMENT, WHICH IS RIGHT AT HAND IF WE 
WILL BUT DO OUR PART. 


South American and China offer most inviting fields for 
honorable and beneficent enterprises; and none on earth 
are better qualified to do what is there needed to be done, 
on their rivers than our people, after once they have 
learned to do the work on our own rivers, as it is now very 
urgently necessary that they should. We can safely do the 
reasonable work needed to gain relief as to floods, and, 
simultaneously with this, we can improve, revive, and 
extend our navigation, and all our commerce and 
industries. 


Can we safely sustain and extend our railroad system, and 
extend and develop our home commerce and industries, 
without a more extended foreign commerce, and without a 
revived, improved, and extended inland and ocean 
navigation? 


Using every possible or conceivable means, we have 
ventured to build about one-half of all railroads in the 
world. These may afford great facilities for good results, if 
only rightly used. 


But we have fearfully neglected the great economies, in 
many different ways that should attend upon this great 
venture, to lessen its various risks and make its benefits 
greater and more secure. We have done nothing to 
increase our foreign commerce to any extent, and on the 
contrary its ocean freightage is now mostly in foreign 
bottoms. The short crops in the British islands for seven 
years have alone saved us from ruin, in spite of our great 
resources. And this we have reason to believe as 
proceeded from a change in the current of the gulf stream. 
This change is probably the most momentous physical 


change that has occurred on our planet for a thousand 
years. Silent and unnoticed, almost by the press, it has 
been helping on a political crisis and bringing on a 
peculiar pressure in England, and increasing certain 
peculiar influences here, looking to hidden results. But let 
us come back from this large subject and its varied 
branches, to the great economies and ceaseless and 
enormous and dangerous waste in other directions. Take 
for example the one item of railroad ties in this one state. 
We use in Illinois alone five millions of railroad ties 
annually. Their average duration is only six years, and 
many of them are made of small trees that if allowed to 
stand would make in a life-time twenty times as many. 


Yet in Arkansas, not a great ways from Cairo, vast 
quantities of the best quality of timber that would furnish 
ties lasting an average of at least twelve years instead of 
six, aS now, are almost valueless, and rotting for want of a 
market. By improved navigation from Chicago to the 
South, via the Illinois Canal and Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers, this material could be profitably moved at a rate of 
freight and distributed to the railway lines in a way that 
would be very advantageous to all parties, and greatly 
promote the economic maintenance, safety, and 
advancement of all various great interests that are and 
always must be interlocked in the public economy and 
general welfare of the country. 


For the idea that railway men, farmers, manufacturers, 
laborers, or any class, can separate their interest from that 
of others is simply absurd. All—every inhabitant—has a 
practical interest in the sound and great economies 
interlocked with our daily life; and regard for each other is 
not only good Christianity, but it is also good, worldly, 
and political wisdom. 


This general principle is recognized in some degree in the 
attention given to accounts of growing crops of grain, 
fruits, etc., —things which we must have for our daily 
food. 


But it will apply also to the procurement of the vast 
supplies of timber, iron, steel, building materials, etc., 
which we need and must have, and should interest 
everyone who has or hopes to have a home, and even the 
homeless tramp is still worse off when the whole country 
is impoverished. 


This public economy especially includes the whole subject 
of railways and ocean and inland navigation, as bearing 
directly upon all commerce and industries, and the living 
of every person in some degree. 


If Rome was ruined by the vast expenditure upon her 
roads of stone, how much more provident and thoughtful 
should we be as to these great questions of the 
maintenance of roads of iron and steel sufficient to reach 
three or four times around the world? We consume in all 
now about four millions of tons of iron annually. But how 
much that is, is not so easy to realize. Suppose we now 
imagine a year's supply of iron loaded upon cars. If we 
allow ten tons to the car, and 140 cars to the mile, it would 
take a line of cars 2,857 miles in length, or say enough to 
reach from new York to Chicago, thence to New Orleans, 
and thence back to New York. By this simple illustration 
we can form some idea of the vast supplies of raw 
material, such as ore, coal, etc., that are required to 
produce it. 


But our resources are very ample if rightly utilized. The 
coal field of Illinois alone measures over three times that 
of the British isles before they had mined any. Moreover, 
it is, with that of Indiana, undoubtedly the largest and 
most important and valuable coal field we have. 


And the BLACK COAL of Indiana and also of Illinois is 
the very best we have FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
STEEL. So it is fair to assume that, in view of all its 
surroundings, and the physics of our own and other 
countries and the general situation of the world, that this 
ILLINOIS COAL FIELD, IS, UPON THE WHOLE, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT OF ANY IN THE WHOLE 


WORLD, not only to our country, but also to the world. It 
is flanked on the one side by the ores of Lake Superior and 
the lake region, and on the other by the ores of Missouri 
and the river region, and the great Mississippi basin, of 
which it is a part. 


Now let us try to fully realize a great vital practical 
business fact fixed in the physics of the Mississippi basin 
and of our country by omnipotent power, interlocked with 
the welfare of our people and their destiny in the world, 
and to which our politics and national policies should 
conform now. 


Let us fully understand and keep constantly in mind that 
the best business results in the production of iron and steel 
in this interior, on these lakes and rivers, can not possibly 
be won without this navigation, —this suitable connection 
via the Illinois, and this reasonable clearing away of snags 
and wrecks below. This union possesses no greater or 
more valuable stores of ore and coal than those of the 
great lake and region. But their most economic 
combination for manufacture is a physical impossibility 
without this improved navigation and this suitable 
connection via the Illinois. 


A most grand, practical and beautiful arrangement is 
clearly written in nature by the Supreme Architect, as to 
the great lake and Mississippi systems, and this placid 
gentle Illinois river connection. And this line of navigation 
from lake to gulf is the very key of the citadel of our 
country's greatest resource in peace, and of its strongest 
and safest defense in war. Without this navigation, 
suitably cleared and connected, the most economic 
development of resources, stability in business, and safe 
and general prosperity for the people of this union, cannot 
be reached; and without this, our best influence and 
commercial and general benefits can not be extended 
abroad over the world at large. 


We must remember that there is but one Mississippi basin. 
We must remember that we have but one Mississippi 


system, one great lake system, and one Illinois connection, 
and that all the correlative interests and connected 
resources are by nature united or intended to be. And it 
can be easily shown that the needed work should awaken 
no antagonism of interests whatever, especially when 
considered as now it must be, with reference to the 
question of floods as well as navigation, and that the 
reasonable work needed should be done with fullest 
reference to this unity of interests, and wide, general and 
universal benefits. 


And it is more than high time that the people of the state 
and nation, —statesman, journalists, railroad men, lake 
men, river men, and everybody else—understood this 
fully and acted decisively, setting guards against that set 
of adverse influences, treachery and sluggish incapacity 
that have hindered, defeated, betrayed, misled, and kept 
back the practical work that is needed, and that have 
frustrated the efforts and sacrifices of faithful and devoted 
workers. 


Happily the people of Illinois, by their votes in November 
last year for the conditional cession of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal free to the United States, have opened the 
way for the right and full application and fulfillment of a 
great principle in our organic national law, which 
illustrates the wisdom, patriotism, and foresight of the 
founders of our government and applies to this great case 
perfectly, justly, and truly, and that is also in entire 
correspondence with the physics of our country and with 
the structure of our political institutions and accords with 
all our great practical interests—east, west, north, and 
south—in every good sense. I refer to the navigation 
clause in the ordinance of 1787 which in its most excellent 
spirit and true intention I have found a state guide from 
the time of our contest in 1857 to the present hour. The 
Illinois legislature and the U.S. supreme court have 
assailed it, and fearful fratricidal war has raged around it. 
But thanks to the Great Ruler it is still valid and in force. 
Like the mountains that withstood the flood, it stands firm; 


its beneficent purpose is fixed for a better future. And on it 
the ark of the safety, welfare and prosperity of our people 
may yet rest safely, while our navigation advances to 
fulfill its proper part in the grand economy of our own 
country and the world and help our people and country to 
fulfill their high and noble destiny in conformity with their 
own best interests and the best interest of all nations. 


Our business and practical interest in the past have often 
been betrayed and have often suffered needless 
destruction and overthrow. Great as have been the labors 
and achievements of our people and the resources of our 
country, it is shown now by recent statistics that the gross 
amount of property in this country only shows, per capita, 
about the same as that in Mexico, where great industry is 
not expected, and where the wonderful appliances of art 
and science which we possess are almost unknown. 


This condition of affairs is due chiefly to two causes. One 
is the pressure of external trans Atlantic interests acting 
upon all our affairs; the other the neglect and betrayal of 
our inland and ocean navigation and maritime affairs. 


De Tocqueville said that "the valley of the Mississippi is, 
upon the whole, the most magnificent dwelling place 
prepared by God for man's abode." But when we destroy 
the rivers by obstructions or fail to clear them out and 
connect them suitably with the lakes, thus rejecting the use 
of our country's natural organs, we waste and mar our 
inheritance and prepare the way for unprofitable effort, 
loss, poverty, debts, usury and ruin, at least to the masses. 


We also by this class of errors in the public economy 
prepare the way for general instability in legitimate 
business and in the whole social structure, thus lessening 
true practical knowledge and confidence in man. Not only 
has this been done in some degree, but our carrying trade 
on the ocean has mostly been given to England. And by a 
secret and perfidious change in the laws, our monetary 
standard of silver and gold was struck down, and the 
English standard of gold only was set up for a time. 


Thus every existing contract was violated, every debtor 
was injured, vast numbers ruined, and only a silent and 
mighty change in the planet we inhabit, deep in the heart 
of nature, saved us from the ruin that the war almost 
brought. Soon after the perfidious and hidden change in 
laws, imperialism announced its presence and its purpose, 
and even boasted in printed papers of organizations 
through-out the union. That also by the mighty providence 
of God was unable to connect its hidden web, intended to 
be placed upon the limbs of that unsuspecting giant—the 
American public. 


Meantime our navy was destroyed and every rod of all our 
coasts left defenseless against first-class war ships. 
Astonishing and incredible as it seems, our Pacific coast 
was practically admitted by the highest authorities to be 
defenseless against little Chili; and the Atlantic even 
against Spain, although since the war the vast sum of 
about three hundred million of dollars had been given the 
navy department of the United States by its people 
through congress. 


What penetrating and overmastering influence has 
produced this wonderful treachery? Or can it be 
incapacity? Of course Uncle Sam is the big boy of this 
Western hemisphere—generous, brave, and strong. But 
we could not forbid the outrage and murder of our little 
sister Peru, because of this amazing weakness—this total 
loss of maritime power. 


So Europe and France, which once aided us to gain 
national existence and afterwards arrested the destruction 
of Greece, was lately constrained to witness the violation 
of the neutrality of the Suez canal and the overthrow of 
Egypt, for want of unity and for want of maritime strength 
to prevent it. But there it was mighty England, Tory 
England, that was the aggressor, and whose maritime 
power dominates the world, as does its navigation and 
commerce and its peculiar influence and policies. Is it 
atheism or love of money that causes our people and 


statesmen to be over-borme by treachery and bribery, or 
what is the matter with them? 


Even Pagan Greece always was strong, true, and wise 
enough to eliminate such influences, punish such 
offenders, and make love of country more honorable than 
love of civil war and office holding. 


Immediately after the greatest struggle of ancient united 
Greece against eastern absolutism, and after one of the 
most glorious victories for human freedom and nationality 
ever seen on earth, the very general who had been most 
honored with high command, undertook to betray his 
country to imperialism, unite it with Persia, and himself 
and family, with the royal family of that great empire, 
which then dominated the world. This remarkable political 
lesson is not too old for us to remember and respect. Not 
even the great military services of Pausanius could save 
him from the felon's death, which he richly deserved and 
which saved Greece. So, long before, Miltiades, after 
winning the great battle of Marathon, had to march his 
army at once upon Athens lest the imperial party there 
should surrender the city to the Persian fleet, which after 
their defeat at Marathon came there for that very purpose, 
Datis knowing well that many wealthy Athenians were 
plotting for the restoration of Hippias to the head of the 
government, and preferred a strong concentrated or 
imperial government to a democracy. Hippias was with 
Datis, the Persian commander, and was in communication 
with "his party" in Athens. 


So it will readily be seen that it was not the Persian 
military power only against which Greece had to contend. 
It was a contest of two political principles that from the 
beginning of history to the present hour have constantly 
contended. 


In that endless contest of the past and the present we know 
little of the power of bribery and intrigue and party feeling 
upon a great many men. History tells us little and the press 
of our times seems almost as if forced to conceal the most 


vital facts or else present them in a false light, and many 
of the largest journals are published solely for pecuniary 
profit, and real control is not allowed to their editors by 
any means. Wise and patriotic Greece was saved from the 
power of the corrupt and erring ambition of that age, and 
the light of her peoples' genius and advancement produced 
the stock upon which modern civilization has been 
grafted. 


But would Greece have been saved if her language and 
literature and religion had been the same as that of 
imperial Persia, and her laws and ancestry nearly the 
same? That is a question we would do well to ponder 
when we see the horrors of needless fratricidal war. We 
would do well to ponder it when we learn that financial 
changes, ruinous to our national interests had been 
affected by criminal means. We would do well to ponder 
it when we see our navigation and maritime power swept 
away by treachery and incapacity, and the Darien and 
Illinois canals kept back and opposed or delayed by a 
hidden power which we feel and suffer from but cannot 
see. 


SCHEMES OF VAST AMBITION, aided by intrigue and 
bribery, penetrating every nation and causing wars among 
various nations—never on this earth were more deep, 
powerful, deceitful and dangerous than those formed and 
carried into effect by the FEUDAL ISLAND LORDS, 
capitalists and merchants. Never on this earth were bribery 
and intrigue, in all their varied, unknown and nameless 
forms, more dangerous than when wielded by them. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in one of his last works, puts in the mouth 
of a leading female star the sentiment that land and 
religion were the great powers in politics. they use these, 
and they use money, the beauty of women, and everything 
that will give success, wealth, and power. They have their 
principles of honor, but the leading and governing 
principle is to gain success, dominion, wealth and power. 


Their characters are drawn in the events and affairs of 
modern history, and the greater their extremity, the more 


determined will be their efforts, and the more deadly and 
unscrupulous the means they will resort to. They have the 
undoubted supremacy now, on this planet, and their fixed 
and unalterable purpose is to keep it and extend it more 
and more, come what may. This is the eighth year of short 
crops, but instead of meeting the voice of nature and 
considering the abolition of the law of primogeniture, they 
propose now of late that nearly all the land should be 
devoted to parks. The navigation of the world and its 
maritime power they of course intend to keep securely, 
and extend and fix the price of the produce of the world. 
All this means for us the repression of the genius and 
energies of our people and country, and the turning them, 
as now into interior and subordinate channels, little 
development of wealth among the masses, little foreign 
commerce, save with Europe on her terms, and in short the 
preponderance in every way of the island lords over all the 
continents. It does not mean the grand future we might 
reach and should aspire to for our own good and the good 
of others. 


It may easily mean for us the rule of bribery, false issues, 
treachery, and incapacity, and may mean, at any time 
when least expected, either foreign war or civil war, or 
both. 


In the great and corrupt game that may be played against 
us, as it has been against so many, we can interpose 
nothing comparable to a full knowledge of the great truths 
as to the resources and necessities of the world and our 
country, and an improved and extended navigation in our 
own country and abroad over the world. 


This is the legitimate deduction from the teachings of all 
history and corresponds with all the present and the future 
as we view it in the light of reason. We must advance. 
This will cost wise, patient effort, and much of it; but it 
will bring a rich and glorious reward. 


The means for this forward movement are to be found in 
the correspondence of great interests throughout our 


country which really exist. Though now slumbering they 
can be awakened. If the press will do its part it will be 
impossible to have the public mind fully prepared before 
the assembling of congress in December. 


And this should by all means be done, so that the business 
of legislation may be accomplished before the country is 
drawn into the excitement attending a presidential 
election. 


The errors and delays of the past and the adverse 
influences of the present and the future can only be 
effectually overthrown or dispersed by proper and 
decisive action. And the present crisis which exists as to 
floods, together with the action of the state of Illinois in 
November last, and many other things, combine to make 
the present time by far the most favorable that we have 
ever yet had. As to the proper connection between the 
great lakes and the Mississippi system, it never could 
under any circumstances have been rightly done except by 
the U.S. government. In no other way could its use for all 
the people of all the United States be made substantially 
free and in correspondence with the excellent principle 
established in the ordinance of 1787 for the free use of the 
great lake and Mississippi systems, and the carrying 
places between, by all the states of this Union forever. 
Right here the committee blundered who met here to 
memorialize congress on the subject. Right there, too, 
many other public men have erred. But now the pathway 
has opened properly by this legal step forward, by Illinois 
in November last. And in reality the matter never before 
could be presented to congress by Illinois or any other 
state to ask the national action that is needed. And 
properly the state should, after its vote in November, have 
announced the result officially and specially to the other 
states and to congress, setting forth fully at the same time 
the leading truths as to the propriety and necessity of their 
action, and the great and common interests of all that are 
involved, and are to be promoted by completing a suitable 
work and making a suitable connector, so that the river 


boats from all the rivers may pass up freely to the lake, 
and meet and connect with the lake shipping. At the same 
time it would be well to set forth the great BENEFITS 
THAT WILL AT ONCE AND FOREVER ENURE TO 
ALL THE STATES OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND LAKE 
SYSTEMS; and also suggest a safe governmental and 
administrative change and the creation of a board 
constituted like the U. S. Light House Board, that should 
at once be established to let the contracts for the work 
needed in making the connection. And it would be well 
also to suggest that the same board should also be 
entrusted with the reasonable clearance of the river 
channels below of such snags and wrecks as obstruct, and 
of maintaining such connection and clearance, and aid as 
to floods, and that it should consist of one man from the 
lower Mississippi, one from the upper Mississippi, one 
from Ohio, one from the Missouri, one from the region of 
the lakes, one from the region of the gulf, and one from 
Illinois, making in all a board of 7, entirely distinct from 
the war department, and responsible to congress and the 
country for the early completion and suitable maintenance 
of this free, cleared and connected U.S. inland navigation. 
As this duty has been neglected so long by the state 
officials, perhaps now it had best be done by a suitable 
convention at some suitable place, and that followed by 
others at other places. In this way, by the help of the press 
and united interests, the next seven months should be 
sufficient time for getting the work fully prepared for 
congress when it meets in December. But if this 
opportunity goes by the excitement of the presidential 
election, the change of officials, etc., may easily cause a 
delay of years. and should the time of conditional cession 
expire the state would be disheartened and perhaps ready 
to transfer the I&M canal to a corporation, and let the river 
work and the lake connection and all the vast interests 
involved linger as they have lingered and suffer as they 
have suffered. The questions of inland and ocean 
navigation and of the clearance of river channels so as to 
lessen the danger and destruction from floods, can now all 


be met successfully. They belong together, but never yet 
have been connected. Connect them and the interests in 
their support, when fully awakened, will be sufficiently 
strong to secure the needed work by the action of 
Congress next winter. Congress is already well disposed 
in that direction, and so is this state, the great cities of the 
interior and the country at large. Why, then, should we 
delay? Why fail to improve the occasion which great 
events have brought and which is more important than 
language can express? Delay is dangerous. 


The act of the state of Illinois in November last may justly 
be regarded as the most important legal step in favor of 
our inland navigation since the ordinance of 1787. Yet it is 
being allowed slowly to perish by delay as though its birth 
was of no consequence. So the floods at Paris in 
December, on the Rhine in January and on the Ohio in 
February will each be the most remarkable in all their 
history and great is the danger of allowing their warning to 
pass unheeded. In every way the time for decisive action 
has fully come. Let me entreat you not to allow it to pass 
unimproved. 


This relatively long article by Stackpole contained 6,989 words and 
used 13 single-spaced pages. Most modern writing guides suggest 
that readers do not like sentences with more than 30 words. 
Stackpole's article has 112 sentences that are longer than 30 words. 


The author would have distilled this wordy article down to just 145 
words. The distilled version would only be 2.1% [145 words/6,989 
words] of the length of Stackpole's article. The distilled version is 
shown below. 


In November of 1882, the State of Illinois passed a law 
saying that if the majority of Illinois voters recommend it, 
ownership of the I&M canal should pass to the U.S. 
Federal Government. The State of Illinois would still 
operate the canal. 


We should vote yes on this proposal. Then the U.S. 
Congress should pass a law enlarging the I&M canal. This 
would stimulate trade because more goods could be 
shipped between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River. 


Congress should also set up a seven person commission to 
manage the canal enlargement. This commission would 
also manage the Mississippi River, including clearing the 
river of any wrecked ships. 


We should encourage the U.S. Congress to pass this new 
law before the next Presidential election. If it is not passed 
before the Presidential election, the project will likely be 
delayed for years, and possibly forever. 


September, 1883, Article Calls Him Captain Stackpole 


Although William Stackpole's grandfather was a Captain, William 
T. Stackpole was never a Captain of a ship. His half-brother George 
Stackpole, was called Capt. Stackpole and was a steamboat captain. 


William did spend so much time lobbying for improved navigation 
between the Great Lakes and New Orleans, that one could 
understand a newspaper calling him a Captain. 


September 22, 1883 
Ottawa Free Trader 
THE ILLINOIS SHIP CANAL 


Whenever the country is favored with good crops, and 
there is an active foreign demand for our surplus grain, 
beef, and pork, and the railroads begin to pile on excessive 
rates, then the farmers and stock men of the northwest 
wake up and begin to talk Hennepin and Illinois ship 
canal. For the last two years, however, the crops of the 
northwest have been comparatively light and the railroad 
being glad to carry grain, cattle and hogs at reasonable 


rates, the needs of water competition were not felt as they 
had been in previous seasons, and the clamor for 
waterways has as a consequence nearly died out. The fact, 
however, in no degree lessens the importance of the 
Illinois Ship Canal as emphatically the one great waterway 
of the country, the construction of which is ever a 
necessity to complete the grand system of internal 
navigation which nature on so vest and man on so limited 
a scale has provided for this country. The Northern Lakes, 
the Canada and New York canals, and the St. Lawrence 
and Hudson rivers afford four thousand miles of water 
carriage of unlimited capacity to convey the produce of 
the northwest to the east, and the Mississippi river system 
affords a like amount of navigable waterways from the 
Minnesota lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and the two vast 
systems are so closely blended that dozens of railroads 
find their largest profits in carrying freight from one to the 
other. Now, looking at the statistics, showing the 
enormous amount of carrying done by these two water 
systems, and how this carrying between the two is 
intermingled, and then looking at a map of the country and 
seeing how very closely the two systems approach each 
other, and how trifling would be the labor and cost of 
connecting them and making them one, and the broad- 
visioned statesman—like De Witt Clinton, for instance— 
realizing the needs and the boundless wealth of this 
country and capacity to supply its needs, is filled with 
amazement at the fact that this one short, inexpensive, yet 
all important connecting link should remain 
unconstructed. 


The subject once more forces itself into notice by the fact 
that a party of government surveyors is at this very time 
engaged, under an order of congress made nearly two 
years ago, in surveying the route of the Illinois Ship Canal 
and getting ready to prepare an estimate of its cost. 


There is no gentlemen in the northwest who has given the 
whole subject more thought and study, and who better 
understands it in all its details, and has a fuller realization 


of its importance, than Capt. W.T. Stackpole, of Fairbury, 
Ill., and the occasion seemed to him a favorable one once 
more to arouse public attention to the subject. To that end 
he spent a few days of the present week in Ottawa, and 
had a talk with many of our leading citizens, attempting to 
excite enough interest among them to lead to the holding 
of public meetings or in some other way to get up some 
agitation as that a few years ago, which had so important 
but short-lived an influence in favor of the great work in 
hand. We are afraid, however, that amid the Jumbo 
excitement and multiplicity of other affairs with which our 
business men were preoccupied, he was but coldly 
listened to. The captain, however, has written a pamphlet 
of fifty or more pages on the subject, and as most of those 
he called upon agreed to take and read a copy of the 
publication when issued, he is not without hope that that 
may act as a spur to arouse them on the subject. 


Meantime the press of the state—at least that portion 
which is not under railroad influence—ought to bear the 
subject in mind and give it attention somewhat remotely at 
least proportioned to its importance. 


December 29, 1883, Selling his Brother George's Farm 


In this edition of the Blade, Stackpole ran an ad for the sale of seven 
farms, including his half-brother George's farm. 


BARGAINS IN FARMS 
In Livingston Co., Ill., Now Offered for a Limited Time. 


For Fruit, for Stock, for Dairy, or a Creamery, as well as 
for grass, grain, and timber,—a fine property in Detroit 
Township, Pike Co., Ill., known as part of the farm of 
Capt. Geo. V. Stackpole, deceased. This is hilly land in 
part, with several beautiful springs unsurpassed in Illinois. 
As the land for the culture of the apple and the vine, and 
for the dairy, is unsurpassed; 227 acres in all, of which 


about half is now in thrifty timber, balanced adapted to 
grass, grain or fruit, and now mostly in tame grass. Land 
mostly fenced best of water on every forty, good stone and 
brick clay on the property; two miles from landing on 
Illinois river, and adjoins the apple farm on Richard Perry, 
Esq., of which the fruit last year sold to Chicago buyers 
for $1,800 cash, buyer taking fruit on the trees and paying 
all expenses of gathering, etc. Above property is now 
offered at the reduced price of $3,000. For sale by W.T. 
STACKPOLE. 


December 29, 1883 


December 29, 1883, Stackpole Lobbies for a New Fairbury 
Industry 


Fairbury Independent Blade 
FAIRBURY'S FUTURE 
Its Advantages for Manufacturers 


In a formal communication to the INDEPENDENT 
BLADE, we briefly discussed the need in this country of 
the manufacture and use of tile roofing, as in the old 
world, and south of us in this hemisphere; and pointed out 
the high considerations of durability and economy, and 
that it, was as much superior to shingles, as shingles are to 
match. In Ohio this manufacture is now well advanced and 
established, as is also that of FLOORING TILE. But the 
processes for the latter, are much more elaborate and 
costly as yet as to be only for the abodes of wealth, public 
buildings, etc. 


But with roofing tile the case is very different, and backed 
by high consideration of permanence and duration, there is 
now no room left for even a doubt that if once the 
manufacture was rightly begun here, the demand would be 
as responsive to the supply, as was shown in the 
manufacture and use of drain tile in this country, and in 
this state, and this locality. 


Hence it follows, that for our local business and industries, 
there is no field here more inviting if rightly opened and 
worked. Of course in any business, knowledge and 
experience are very important, and must be acquired. 
These might be sought for elsewhere, in aid of the 
enterprise, and active and latent energies existing here, 
and which in the past have overcome greater difficulties, 
and would doubtless be able to surmount successfully the 
very moderate obstacles that may exist in the way of 
inaugurating here what must become a great business in 
the near future. For GENERAL MANUFACTURING, 
Fairbury possesses advantages now superior to any point 
on this railway line between Peoria and Logansport. 


So too it is the largest and most thriving town between 
those two cities, a long reach of over 120 miles, of a very 
rich, central, and splendid country; and in what is to 
become a very heart of America. 


For this particular industry, at this time, no place could be 
more favorably situated. There is an abundance of suitable 
clays, near the surface, well adapted to this use, and also 
to the manufacture of drain tile, which is already carried 
on here quite extensively. Besides this, the coal shafts that 
have been sunk here have clearly and fully revealed and 
established the fact, of the existence of various strata of 
valuable clays, between the surface and the coal bed, now 
being successfully and constantly worked by two shafts 
and two companies, now mining coal. 


In addition to this there is an abundance of water for 
engines, etc., good stone for foundations, etc., is cheaply 
quarried at Indian Creek, two miles from town, property is 
low, and in short NOTHING IS WANTING that is needed 
for the economic production and sale of this article, either 
in moderate or great quantities as parties may be able to 
produce it. 


Fairbury is well supplied in many of the old branches of 
trade, business, and industry; but here is a fine field for a 
safe advance, that would benefit every interest, and every 


inhabitant, both in town and country, and widely abroad 
over this Grand Prairie region of Illinois, both now and in 
the future. 


W. T.S. 
Fairbury, Dec. 22d, 1883 


December 29, 1883, Future is Bright for Fairbury 


On December 29, 1883, the Independent Blade published two different 
articles written by Stackpole. Below is the second article he wrote. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY: AS A PLACE IN WHICH TO 
BUY REAL ESTATE 


Some Important and Far Reaching Truths 


When I established the camp for my men in May, 1855, 
and began the pioneer "improvement" in what is now 
Anchor Tp., McLean Co., Livingston Co. was mostly a 
wilderness, although that was only 28 years ago. The 
Chicago & Alton RR was then newly in operation 
between those points, and from the latter place to St. Louis 
the trip was completed on a fast Mississippi river steam 
boat. In Livingston Co. there were a few stations and 
small villages on the C&A RR—the only line of RR in the 
Co. There was a string of settlements along the margin of 
Indian Grove, Vermillion "timber" and other woodland; 
and Avoca was a fine village for those days, but nineteen 
twentieths of the land of the Co. was untouched by a plow, 
and the wide prairies were almost as wild as when first 
discovered by white men. So it will readily be seen that 
Livingston Co. Ill., as now known, is very young. Yet it is 
geologically probably older than England, and is now one 
of the foremost of Illinois counties, (if not the very 
foremost) in the production of grain and meat, and hence 
doubtless in advance, in that production, of any of the 
counties west of the Mississippi, or east of it, except 
perhaps one or two in Illinois. This is certainly a 


remarkable fact. And it forms one of a chain of 
remarkable facts, that it is worth while to consider. 


Livingston county contains over a thousand square miles, 
crossed and re-crossed in almost every direction by 
railways, and it is now only just beginning to be 
understood that there is no poor land in it, and that about 
all is capable of easy drainage, and that at a moderate cost. 


There is some woodland, gradually being appreciated 
more for pastures and stock ranges, but of the wild prairie 
thee is scarcely a quarter section, or even a square forty to 
be found. All or nearly all has long since been turned up 
by the "prairie plow," and changed into grain fields, 
meadows, and rich pastures of tame grasses and clover. 
The true appreciation of the value of blue grass pastures is 
yet to come. 


Since 1869—and especially in last five years, the 
improvement in drainage is remarkable, and is still going 
on, and will for years to come. So in roads, bridges, 
houses, barns, cribs for corn, etc., and all improvements in 
towns and country, the growth is quiet and constant, and 
generally in the direction of safe advancement, and a wise 
utility economy and beauty, though the press of important 
and needed work for direct and immediate profit, does not 
seem to admit, as a general rule, of as nice order, 
arrangement and attention to details, as is shown in some 
of the older counties in Illinois, and elsewhere where 
things have had time to become more settled. But this is 
coming on more and more every year; and as the country 
grows older, and the people become more able and clear 
of debt—then neat and thorough work in every branch of 
farming will be the rule. 


Another set of great resources in this county by nature, is 
worthy of very great attention, both in the near future, and 
in that more remote future (yet not far away)—when 
Illinois should become one of the greatest mining, 
manufacturing, agricultural, and commercial Centres of 
the whole world; and when this Grand Prairie region of 


Illinois may exhibit far greater results than are yet 
dreamed by those who would keep our markets, finance, 
and business, under the shadow of influences proceeding 
from the Tory policies firmly rooted in England for ages, 
yet now perhaps soon to be dissolved by great and various 
causes. 


True statesmanship will only become possible after a 
faithful study of the physics of our country—this 
hemisphere and the world, and a reasonable conception of 
the teachings of human experience, revelation and history. 


Coal is now a vital element of human necessities, 
industries, wealth and power, especially when situated as 
is the great coal fields of Illinois. 


The subject is much too large to elaborate in a short 
article, but examination will show that this Illinois (and 
Indiana) coal field; with St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Indianapolis upon its margins; and with the completed 
highway of navigation from lake to gulf via the Illinois— 
through it; would SOON BECOME THE MOST 
IMPORTANT IN THE WHOLE WORLD, if the route to 
the Pacific is opened by DeLesseps, and our public affairs 
are wisely and rightly conducted. 


The opening of that Gateway of the World, will bring our 
ports an average of ten thousand miles nearer to half the 
world, and great and splendid in every good sense, to us 
and the world, will be the results if we but do our part. 
Discussed for three centuries, DeLesseps has ended the 
discussion, and is doing the work which it is our duty and 
our interest to aid by all proper means if our aid is needed. 


At the outset, when coal mining began in England and 
Scotland, they had but about twelve thousand square 
miles. Their annual output now is more than three times 
that of the whole United States, say one hundred and 
forty-five millions of tons, to our forty millions or over. 
The amount yet remaining in the mines of that island is 
very large of course. Yet it is limited in amount, and more 


and more difficult of access, and much has been said of its 
future exhaustion. 


Now Livingston county has fully eight hundred square 
miles of coal, or say half a million of acres. And it is very 
probably that Livingston and McLean counties, contain 
now an amount of coal fully equal to that now remaining 
in that island, on whose lands the unrelenting grasp of 
feudalism has long held its remorseless clutch, and whose 
Tory policies have so long outraged humanity, corrupted 
the world, and violated the laws of God and the principles 
of justice and humanity against the poor, over the whole 
world. We are perhaps on the even of great events, and 
changes in the world, and we need to seek to understand 
and to do our part—in this town, county, state, and nation. 


W.T.S. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


December 24, 1883 


June 21, 1884, Blade Says Stackpole a Prolific Author 


This edition of the Blade had a short article about Stackpole being a 
prolific writer. 


—TIn the Cincinnati Times-Star of the 18th inst. is an 
article from the prolific pen of W. T. Stackpole of this 
city, accompanied with a diagram showing the 
improvement he proposes to make in the river bed. 


1885 Urban Myth of 90,000 Chicago Cholera Deaths 


In 1885, the Chicago River transported the raw sewage from 
Chicago and dumped it into Lake Michigan. About 2 miles out into 
Lake Michigan, was the intake for all the drinking water of Chicago. 
If the raw sewage was ever drawn into the fresh water intake line, 
many Chicago residents would die from cholera. 


On August 2, 1885, a torrential storm dropped five and a half inches 
of rain on the city in 19 hours, which under other circumstances 
might have meant disaster. To the relief of all, however, nothing 
happened, possibly because winds were out of the northwest, which 
may have kept effluent from reaching the fresh water intake two 
miles offshore. Alarmed by the 1885 close call, the city eventually 
undertook a massive canal project that permanently reversed the 
flow of the river and ended the cholera and typhoid threat. This 
canal was not placed into service until 1900. 


There is an urban myth that 90,000 Chicago residents died of 
cholera in 1885, because of the sewage entering the drinking water 
supply. In reality there were zero cholera deaths and the typhoid 
death rate was about average. 


For more information, see the web site www.StraightDope.com. 


1886, U.S. House of Representative Canal Studies 


The United States House of Representatives commissioned studies 
of improving the I&M Canal. The results were published in the 1987 
book The Executive Documents of the House of Representatives 
for the Second Session of the Forty-Ninth Congress 1886-1887 in 
Twenty-Eight Volumes. This book was published in Washington by 
the Government Printing Office in 1887. 


This book contains a wealth of information about the potential 
project of improving the I&M Canal. Studies were done to 
determine the impact of freight costs on the railroads, once the 
enlarged canal was built. Extensive engineering studies were 
performed and three different alternative canal plans were 
developed. The estimated cost of the canal improvement alternatives 
were between $6M and $8M. In 2017 dollars, this would be between 
$166M and $222M. 


November 11, 1886, Stackpole Loses the Canal Battle 
On this date, the Pantagraph published the following article. 


Ship Canal Stackpole Still on the Rampage 
Peoria Journal 


—For a year to two now Wm. T. Stackpole, of Fairbury, 
has been stirring up this entire section of country on the 
subject of the Illinois and Michigan canal. Brother 
Stackpole's sentiments were fully written up a year since 
and amount to something like this: The state of Illinois 
adopted a provisionary enactment regarding the canal in 
which it was proposed to donate the whole thing over to 
the general government, provided Congress would go to 
work and widen and deepen the channel for the floating of 
heavy vessels. This tender was submitted to the general 
government four years ago and the government was given 
five years in which to accept and fulfill the stipulated 
conditions. As it is now, there is but one year of the time 
remaining and congress has done nothing whatever about 
it. Mr. Stackpole, fired up with zeal in the cause, woke up 
the Peoria Improvement association at a recent meeting, 
and the association appointed a committee to look into his 
ship canal question. The committee concluded its labors 
yesterday and is convinced that it is ano go. Congressman 
Worthington was interviewed and gave the members 
clearly to understand that congress would do nothing to 
help out the scheme within the allotted time. They have 
practically determined the bounds of the river and harbor 
bill, and it is vain to expect them to take it up again. 
Before, then, there can be anything done with the Illinois 
and Michigan ship canal as proposed, the entire matter 
will have to be submitted to the people of this state, as the 
convict labor amendment was at the last election. The 
committee came to this solemn conclusion on Tuesday 
afternoon, and that settles it. 


Feb 11, 1887, Long Article on Illinois Coal 


The front page of the Blade dedicated six of the 7 available columns 
to Stackpole's article on the Illinois coal fields. 


THE ILLINOIS COAL FIELD, 
As a Factor in the Destiny of Nations 
Copyrighted. 


He who can only see in coal a mere substitute for wood in 
his winter's fuel, or in the great central coal fields of our 
country only a supply of fuel for those of the people of 
Illinois who use it either for convenience or economy, 
either in their houses or manufactories, will fail to get 
correct views as to a most vital part in the physical 
formation of our country and this hemisphere. 


The physician now who did not study and understand the 
anatomy of the human body, and the uses of the various 
organs, would not be trusted by many. 


So the statesman who would promote the welfare of his 
country must understand its resources, its needs and its 
great economics, as prepared for by nature. And he cannot 
legislate to promote the common welfare, prosperity, 
safety, and happiness of his country and its people, if he 
does not take wide views abroad over the world of 
commerce, and of human advancements in other lands, as 
well as his own. The steam engine, on land and on water, 
and the telegraph crossing continents and seas, have 
advanced that dominion and subjugation of the forces and 
resources of nature, which was once among the first 
promises and commandments given by God to man. 


Never was true, high statesmanship more needed than 
now. But its beginnings must be with the people. Says our 
representative, Hon. Lewis E. Payson, in the halls of 
Congress "We as their representatives may be well content 
if we crystallize into statute and insist upon the 
performance, through proper legislation, of their deliberate 


judgment." How necessary then it is that those who own, 
or those who dwell upon this vast coal field, and others 
abroad, should realize that great destiny that appears to be 
written upon it by the hand of God, if we will but do our 
part, and our duty concerning it. 


Our country happily has large and ample stores of coal in 
several states; far surpassing Europe in this respect. And if 
that in Illinois were blotted out of existence, the loss might 
not be absolutely ruinous. But the great and beneficent 
economies, so grandly prepared by nature, in this interior, 
would then be rendered absolutely impassable. And the 
grand results now practicable, to our country and to 
mankind, would then become impracticable; and the 
dominion of evil policies over the world would be assured, 
at least as far as human means extend. 


And even the omnipotent God himself works by physical 
and material instrumentalities, as well as spiritual. 


That the coal of England, has been a great factor, in 
maintaining and advancing her power, dominion, and 
wealth to its present vast dimensions, none can deny. The 
abuse of that power and wealth, is not from the resource of 
nature and labor—but the corrupt heart of man—and from 
Toryism. The mineral resources stored in the Earth's 
fruitful bosom, are material means for man's temporal and 
eternal advancement, and through eons of ages they have 
been prepared therefore. The miner, groping with his lamp 
in the dark depths of mines of coal, of copper, silver, gold, 
iron, lead, etc. and the scientist in his closet, alike realize 
this. And the theologian and the statesman, ere long will 
more fully and more practically apply these facts, revealed 
in nature, than has yet been done. 


England holds now pre-eminently the money power of the 
modern world, and no part of the world escapes its 
influence. In her own dark deep mines, and under the 
burning sun of India and Africa, the Tory sway means 
oppression and robbery, as the word itself implies. Three 
hundred millions of people are held in one vast empire in 


which the sun never sets. The revolving earth gives broad 
daylight constantly in some countries of that empire. More 
than six thousand millions of foreign mortgages and bonds 
are daily adding interest on interest to that power whose 
influence is so mighty as to penetrate every land on Earth, 
and every government and every cabinet of the modern 
world. To suppose that we can escape it is but childish 
folly. Corrupting and Tory influences must be eliminated 
by plain measures. To suppose that we are not injured by 
its grasp on our literature and language is to deny the 
plainest evidence. To suppose that the plain measures we 
need, for that safe and true advance, which our country 
and the world requires, can ever be reached by drifting on 
the muddy current of party contests, and tales of the 
glories of fratricidal war, is to discard all reason and all 
human experience. 


We have a record of vast efforts by our people—and of 
achievements and production unsurpassed. But debt and 
poverty have steadily increased. The annual drain to 
Trans-Atlantic holders of mortgages, etc., for interest 
alone, is something stupendous, being over one hundred 
and fifty millions, or over three millions per week on an 
average. The misleading statements as to trade balances in 
our favor, published for years, makes no mention of 
anything but produce, goods, etc., and so the great errors 
are spread over our land and perpetuated. And, with 
countries to the south of us in this hemisphere, there is an 
annual trace balance against us, of over one hundred 
millions each year, which is paid in "Sterling exchange." 
Thus the ceaseless drain goes on, and the outward 
semblance of prosperity is accepted as reality. Our ocean 
navigation is almost swept from the seas, our commerce is 
dwarfed to dependence on an island, which controls all 
our markets, and the very foundation of our finances is 
sought to be subverted, while the arm of maritime power 
has rotted off. 


Against the errors that have been committed, God has 
given us a defense in physical instrumentalities. These, 


prepared in nature, are beyond the power of human error 
to wholly destroy. And among them the Illinois coal field, 
flanked by the ores of Missouri and Lake Superior, is 
among the greatest and most constant and safe defenses. 


There are passages in the sublime prophetic poems in the 
sacred books of the old testament (not yet understood or 
rightly studied) which seem to point to the steam engines 
with peculiar accuracy, as leading instrumentalities in our 
own times. If this is doubted or denied and men prefer to 
"seek truth's higher glances" without the help of this "lamp 
unto my feet" they must admit nevertheless, the influence 
of the steam engine upon mankind, and the astonishing 
results it has already wrought; and yet its extended use is 
but as it were, a thing of yesterday in even the historic 
period of the world. In our country and in the world, the 
epoch of this instrument of power is within the memory of 
many men and women still living. But the man is not yet 
born amongst us who can foretell or limit even the 
reasonable probabilities of its future, in its influence upon 
the human race. In Asia, Austral-Asia, Africa, South 
American, North American, in our own country and even 
in Europe, vast tracts of country are still but a savage 
wilderness, needing all the light of Christianity and the 
appliances of civilization. 


The steam engine is now interlocked with human 
advancement in a thousand ways; and the poverty and 
necessities of three fourths at least of the human race, 
require a far greater command over the forces and 
resources of nature and art, than has yet been gained; and 
also a far more beneficent, extended, and just distribution 
than can be possible from the present existing focus, on a 
Trans-Atlantic island, north of the fiftieth parallel of north 
latitude, whose resources in the bosom of the earth are so 
scanty, and who oppression of the poor is denounced and 
condemned from so many places in that old Bible, which 
is indeed the true and mighty friend of the poor throughout 
the whole world. England's annual "output" of coal has 
now reached the enormous amount of over one hundred 


and sixty millions of tons. To realize even in a slight 
degree, what this is, and what it implies, some illustration 
is necessary. Rail cars and trains are now familiar objects, 
and we will use them for illustration of the magnitude of 
England's freightage of the one item of coal upon and 
from that island. If we assume that twenty of our large 
cars with locomotive, tender, and a caboose, would form a 
train one sixth of a mile in length, and that each car would 
carry an average of fifteen tons of coal, then one mile of 
closely packed trains would carry just 1800 tons, and it 
would then require 88,888 miles of such trains to move 
the one hundred and sixty millions of tons—of that item of 
heavy freight. The annual "output" of coal in the whole 
United States, is about one-third of that amount. Even that 
would require over thirty tracks loading from Chicago to 
New York, and closely packed with trains touching each 
other, to contain it. The whole annual grain deliveries at 
Chicago and New Orleans combined, only aggregate to 
about four millions of tons. 


Yes, while the coal mines of that island are as yet far more 
important than any others in Europe, in the eastern 
hemisphere, or the world; yet their area is not great and 
their duration is known to be limited. But what that 
duration may be, is another and more difficult question. 
Upon its perhaps depends, under God, many of the great 
and unknown changes of the future, in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, the Americas, Australia, and the islands of the 
seas. The whole area of the coal fields of the island of 
Great Britain, including what is worked out, has been 
various estimated at from eleven to twelve thousand 
square miles. A few years ago, a labored report of a 
committee of the British parliament estimated that the 
supply remaining, at the then rate of consumption was 
sufficient for five hundred years. And another estimate 
placed it at eight hundred years. But in view of the 
comparatively short period in which the amount annually 
mined has been large; the great area known to be now 
exhausted, the increasing difficulties, hazards, and 
hardships of mining, and the loss of life; together with the 


apprehension of failure, and the many discussions of the 
possibility of substituting other resources for heat and for 
power, it would seem altogether probable that neither 
estimate was worthy of much attention. And it would 
seem wise and right for the people of both that island, and 
our country, to seek in a high and true spirit, for the 
pathways for a more beneficent, just, and safe advance 
than either has yet known. But Toryism in any form, on 
either side of the Atlantic, and not matter under what 
name, pretense or disguise, will never lead us into the path 
of true personal, local, national and cosmic advance, 
which we need, and which the world needs. 


Says the Great Book: "Men do not gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles." The fruits of England's 
power and wealth, proceeding largely from her mines of 
coal and iron, have perhaps been good in part, but that a 
scanty part indeed. And over all has been written, almost 
boundless wealth and luxury to a few, and the direst 
poverty, misery and degradation to the many, even in that 
splendid island and far worse in Ireland, and worst of all 
in India, where woe and famine are virtually established 
by British law, and enforced by British power and money. 
The world knows the past in part at least. And it looks to 
Columbia for better things. And it must not look in vain. 


To us, by the Great Ruler of the universe, much is given. 
And of us, as his stewards, much will be required. On the 
basis of equity we should build up commerce with all the 
world, that should assure a sound and reasonable 
prosperity to our country and to its people. The coal of 
England should be husbanded with wise and frugal care. 
That of this country should be developed on true 
principles. 


The area of coal in Pennsylvania in its original state, was 
about the same as in Great Britain. Several other states of 
our Union have large coal supplies, in some cases with 
iron and other minerals quite near. But the Illinois coal 
field (extending also into Indiana) has in this state alone, 
an area of over thirty-seven thousand square miles—being 


more than three times that of Great Britain, before their 
mining began, yielding probably a greater average of tons 
to the square mile, and with less labor in bringing it to the 
surface, and that with less hazard and hardship to the 
miner. The quality of the Illinois coal has always been, 
still is, and perhaps for some time to come may continue 
to be, under-rated. Early in 1860 the author of this paper 
advocated in a course of articles in the leading paper in 
Chicago (and another course in the press of Peoria about 
the same time) the reduction of the ores of Missouri and 
Lake Superior, with the coal of Illinois. But, except with a 
few, the very idea was considered visionary and the belief 
was quite general that we could make iron with 
Pennsylvania coal. But now, great furnaces and rolling 
mills, at St. Louis, Chicago, Grand Tower, Joliet, and 
other places, have so long wrought out their great results 
by the use of Illinois coal, results that would rejoice the 
very soul of Tubel-Cain, and all the metal workers of the 
past, that it is not necessary to say much as to the quality 
of coal in this great central field, which is the very citadel 
of our National power by nature. The great city paper soon 
after changed owners, and later was greatly enlarged in 
size, until finally every day's issue came to contain enough 
to make a good sized book. But from a solid cord of its 
files, it would be impossible to find out that the vast 
resources represented by the Illinois coal field, and the 
various minerals of the great lake or river regions by 
which it is almost surrounded, had any existence, that they 
were to be developed or were undergoing development, or 
were matters of any interest or importance. And the 
neglect or betrayal of the most practical things has been 
quite general in current literature. And while whole 
hecatombs of our business men have been annually 
slaughtered, in every line, our inland navigation—so vital 
to the economic blending and distribution of those 
resources—has been kept obstructed and disconnected, 
and financial stability and safety to our greatest interests 
has not been reached, our foreign commerce has been kept 
back, dwarfed, emasculated of the vital force of which it 


gave once such high promise, and now stands as a mere 
adjunct to British commerce, which fixes the price of 
nearly all our productions. The decline of our navigation is 
almost unparalleled in history. Of nearly sixteen-hundred 
vessels which touched at the port of Gibraltar in the last 
quarter of the year 1883, not one carried our flag, not one. 
And this at the entrance of the Mediterranean, that great 
historic highway of mankind, from which it was the 
peculiar and remarkable destiny of our country—in the 
very childhood of its material power, to sweep away the 
barbarous piracy which had been permitted there for ages. 
But we must arouse and break these bands of error that 
have been placed upon us, and that have ruined so many 
of our people, and have at times almost paralyzed the 
healthiest and sounded enterprises and industries at home, 
and so have dwarfed or destroyed those we might have 
undertaken abroad. The very earth, over all the world, 
seems to cry out for relief from robbery, and for the 
advance of honorable enterprise, and industries, on the 
sound and true Christian basis of reciprocal and mutual 
benefits. 


Two most wonder events on this planet, both of recent 
occurrence, and incomplete, belong with our theme. The 
scene of each is far removed from Illinois, and yet both 
are destined to affect our country, and other countries. A 
new book is to be opened, and to us it is given to assist in 
the opening, if we will but do our many duty to ourselves 
and others. A change, proceeding from the very heart of 
nature, shown on the heaving bosom of the Atlantic, has 
occurred in that warm oceanic river, which has given to 
the British Islands, winters as mild as Tennessee, in a 
latitude north of Lake Superior. This change finds little or 
not place in current literature, and there are most powerful 
reasons for this. hence we know little about it. A few short 
paragraphs, a magazine article, one or more newspaper 
articles, seem to be about the sum of all our literature 
records, of a physical change in the planet we inhabit, the 
most momentous that has occurred in a thousand years, 
and that may be felt for centuries. But we know that a 


change in that current could not occur without affecting 
the climate of those islands. And we know that from 1876 
to 1886 including both years, the crops have been short. 
And this condition seems to be accepted as fixed and 
permanent. 


And concurrent with this, has been demonstrated the 
invincible power of money, in a corrupted and perverted 
commerce, to rule the markets of the world. For in the 
very teeth of a demand for wheat, at that great centre, 
unprecedented in the annals of commerce; both as to the 
magnitude and duration, and of a world's supply not at all 
in excess of actual needs; the price for years has been kept 
below the average cost of production, to the ruin of 
millions of producers. 


France, Germany, and other countries, have protected their 
wheat growers from ruin by duties on imported wheat, and 
the farms of the great majority of the wheat growers of our 
country have been covered with mortgages or sold to new 
men. On the so-called Boards of Trade, most of the 
fortunes have been made on the "bear" side, to the ruin of 
the "bulls" and "countrymen." All this has been in accord 
with, and proceeding from STATE POLICIES. The "noble 
Lords" can look with calmness upon the ruin of the 
English, Irish, or Scotch tenant farmers. But, as matters 
now stand, and with the implements of destruction that 
now exist, they will not risk a London mob of hundreds of 
thousands of bold daring men, desperate, and thoroughly 
infuriated, from the inability to get bread. Tory rule 
however can be borne, while bread is cheap, and the fiat 
went forth that it should be cheap. 


For this the gentle Hindoo must toll under the blazing sun 
of India, plow the land with a pair of little half-starved 
bullocks, and sell his scanty crop of about six bushels to 
the acre, at about twenty cents per bushel. He cannot be 
permitted to eat the crop he has produced, or give it to his 
family to eat. It is required to pay the rent and taxes, 

which government demands and enforces. He is compelled 
to eat the weeds that grow among the wheat. If he is very 


fortunate, me may be able in some good year, to have the 
village silversmith come to his little dwelling, and comfort 
his family with some little trinkets, manufactured in their 
presence from one or more silver rupees. No wonder that 
hunger and dreadful famine, have engendered in India a 
fearful hate of the English rule. Six millions of white 
people, according to Miss Nightingale, died there in a 
single year from famine. When will the world realize these 
unutterable horrors and woes, and terminate them? And 
even the government admitted that two millions had 
[illegible] perished. And these are a most interesting 
people, of our own race, but changed by climate, and long 
oppression. Even on salt, a prime necessity of life, the 
poorest are compelled to pay a tax amounting to thirty 
times its value—according to J. Seymour Keay in his 
work—"The spoliation of India." 


Thus, while the press teems with accounts of the long 
struggle for reforms, so tardily granted and so much 
needed in the British islands, India is a far greater sufferer 
from Tory policies and robbery. It is quite right to say, in 
the face of a perverted literature and a corrupted 
commerce, that these polices are hated by the great 
majority of mankind—and that they violate the laws of 
humanity and of God, and the teachings of Christ. And 
nature herself, in the great warm current of the sea, seems 
to withdraw her long continued favor and kindness from 
the "fast anchored isle," which is the citadel and 
stronghold of the greatest empire the world has ever 
known. But we stand on the verge of great cosmic 
changes, and for these it is our duty to now prepare, and 
wisely advance, on right and true lines, correspondent 
with reason, and with revelation. 


THE NEXT GREAT EVENT 


Is the work of man—yet wonderfully prepared for in 
nature, justified by economic science, and experience, 
discussed more or less for three hundred years, and 
seemingly foreshadowed in a prophetic poem in the sacred 


books. This is the canal at the Isthmus of Darien, which 
will connect the two great oceans. 


The canal at the Isthmus of Suez, may properly be termed 
the gateway of the Eastern Hemisphere; and this at Darien 
is its true counterpart, and is of equal importance to 
mankind. 


And each will increase the benefits and importance of the 
other. And by these gates of the world the waters and of 
the land, —the race will have, for the first time since 
creation, an easy pathway around the world north of the 
equator. 


The changes which this new work will cause in the 
relative positions of nations, and their resources; and in 
commerce and human intercourse; and in adding to the 
resources of mankind, will make it far surpass in 
importance any commercial event in this hemisphere since 
the voyage of Columbus. By it our ports, and every rod of 
our coasts, will be brought practically nearer, to about half 
the world, by an average of about ten thousand miles. 


Thus, commercially, we will have, (if we rightly advance 
and up-build our navigation inland and ocean,) the 
opportunity to trade with the world on better terms for us 
and for them, than has ever before been possible. And our 
influence as a nation, —for good or for evil, according to 
the course we pursue, will be increased correspondingly. 


France is not doing this work as a gift to us, as was the 
inestimable aid of her recognition, and her fleets and 
armies, and money, to help us gain a National existence; 
but our ships will use it on the same terms as those of 
other countries. And by the opening of these new 
pathways, our prosperity and power will be promoted, —if 
we but do our part, and our gratitude to France, should not 
perish, but rather increase. Advancing on all the lines of 
honorable commerce, and a true civilization, we should 
propose to Christendom, PEACE, AND THE 
BANISHMENT OF FAMINE FROM THE HUMAN 
RACE. 


Under wise policies the whole vast sum of American 
securities, held abroad could be reduced by one half in a 
few years; and the deadly drain for interest abroad be 
abated. And if we adopt the policy of getting the National 
debt into the hands of all classes of our people, and 
retaining it permanently, and restore forever to the people, 
their inalienable and indefensible right of unlimited 
coinage of both silver and gold, at United States mints, our 
finances will be placed beyond the reach of tinkers, and of 
corrupting influences from the money changers of the 
world. 


When we discovered and mined gold in California they 
proposed to demonetize gold. Then when we discovered 
and mined silver they proposed to demonetize silver. The 
arguments in favor of each theory were equally false and 
misleading, and were founded and built up on errors. 


The unvarying record of the mining history of the world, 
for four thousand years, has ever given the same results, 
and there is no reason to believe that the future will 
change it. It is that all efforts of man have never been able 
to produce more silver and gold than is required, and that 
an over-production of these metals, is, in a true and 
cosmic sense, simply impossible. Asia alone, requires 
more silver than we can furnish in a hundred years. The 
French people possess per capita, about four times the 
amount of specie we have, and no one there thinks they 
have too much. The fact is the world needs more mining 
for these metals, and needs the product to lessen the 
poverty of mankind, and promote human advancement, 
and the stability and safety of all business. 


This is a great cosmic need, and a constant one. And we 
should forever reject all theories of over-production. 


And our country is so situated that wide cosmic views will 
tend to the right solution of National and local questions, 
and this in almost every branch of our affairs. 


Our own requirement [illegible] West Indies, touch very 
directly the importance of the Illinois coal field, as 
destined to be a mighty factor in human industries and 
human commerce. 


Prof. J. B. Turner, says, in a private letter to the writer, 
from which—without asking his consent, I take the liberty 
of making an extract, because of its public value at this 
time, when the conditional cession of the Illinois & 
Michigan canal to the United States voted by the people in 
1882, is being allowed to expire, by errors that cannot be 
explained. He says, "The world of commerce has three 
great enterprises before it; the one wholly political on the 
Eastern continent, the opening of the Black Sea and 
Constantinople, the Queen city of the world to the 
commerce of the nations, and the other wholly economical 
and in the west; namely, the opening of the great Lakes 
and the two oceans across the Isthmus. The world can 
never rest in any rational equilibrium till all of these are 
accomplished. The opening of the great Lakes is to us by 
far the cheapest and most urgent of the three; it will cost 
no foreign negotiations, frightful wars and rivers of blood; 
only a small fraction of common sense, and a little 
peaceful dirt shoveling and blasting with dynamite; paying 
back in the long-run, both in peace and war, ten times its 
cost." 


We have no better thinkers than Prof. Turner, of Illinois. 


And here he gives a distinct and original idea of the 
greatest changes and a beneficent advancement of 
mankind, through material, natural, and physical agencies; 
prepared in nature from the beginning, but not enjoyed. 


And it is indeed remarkable, and most wonderful, that the 
same idea precisely, and the same foreshadowing of 
results that seem now near at hand is given in a peculiar 
verse, in a prophetic poem, of one of the sacred books, 
that have been so wonderfully preserved in the past; and in 
the future seems destined to outlast all other literature. 


The best description of modern railway trains that exists, 
for brevity, accuracy, and power, is by one of the poet 
prophets of ancient and mighty Asia, is that vision which 
touches both ancient and modern times, and spans oceans 
and continents. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the "book of the visions" 
he describes, will not be fully understood until it is 
completely fulfilled. 


The mistakes of the commentators are therefore very 
natural, for they, in the main, have supposed it already 
fulfilled, because in the poem Nineveh is mentioned, 
especially, and no modern city by name. But it is cosmic, 
as well as local, and modern, as well as ancient. 


After the description which perfectly fits our railways, and 
cannot be made to fit anything else that ever existed on 
this planet, —comes the pregnant verse which contains the 
cosmic idea of Turner. It reads, "The gates of the rivers 
shall be opened, and the palace shall be dissolved." 


It is luminous, but its mystic power cannot all be now 
understood or explained. And doubtless its meaning 
manifold. 


But—from the shores of the Pacific (where he is passing 
the winter) the Professor's letter brings the same cosmic 
view of facts to the fields of Illinois. 


There are three notable coal fields now pre-eminent in the 

world, and pregnant with different degrees of undeveloped 
heat and power. They are those of England, Pennsylvania, 

and of Illinois. 


No discoveries of any new substance, or art, or power, 
have lessened their importance. On the contrary that 
importance has steadily increased, save the exhaustion, it 
is now known, must fix the seal of decline upon that of 
England, in a period more or less distant in the future, but 
long before that of even Pennsylvania, which in turn, will 
see decline long before that of Illinois. 


Duration and greatness, far beyond those toward the east, 
seems written over this great central coal field of the 
Mississippi valley, and of all our country. And happily 
this,—alone of the three great fields;—is free from power 
of monopoly. and not only is it free, but it is difficult to 
see how monopoly can ever grasp it fully; or even 
approximate such a clutch as that in which the miners of 
England and Pennsylvania are held, and which also affects 
the world at large both at home and abroad. This is not all 
due to its immense size, for these are days when avarice is 
as vigorous as ever, and notwithstanding Christianity on 
the one hand, and dynamite and death on the other; a 
syndicate might be formed in London, New York, and 
Chicago, to acquire the mining right of nearly all this vast 
coal field, and keep it in their clutches, until some 
revolution dissolved their hold upon it. But happily this 
central empire of coal, is also a very fruitful and desirable 
land—mostly—and is nearly all well cultivated, and 
owned chiefly by the cultivators of the soil, whose homes 
and farms are upon its surface. Exclusive of town, city, 
and village lots, there must be nearly or quite 250,000 
owners of the Illinois coal fields,—representing with their 
families at least one million persons. Their fee simply is 
absolute and complete, and relates not to "the crown," as 
in Great Britain. THEY OWN IT—and it is well that they 
do. They are sovereigns, and far too numerous to be 
captured by any monopoly on earth. 


And [illegible] mining rights, sufficient for any one 
mining company, are easily and cheaply acquired, at a 
very reasonable royalty of, the actual "output" of coal 
from the shaft. And village and town lots, are usually so 
cheap, that a majority of the miners buy them, and own 
their home. 


And in most localities, these conditions seem not only to 
prevail now, generally, but to rest on the basis of 
permanency and of mutual and established interests and 
good will. The present favorable conditions in this regard, 
seem as fixed and well established as anything can be. 


The word feudal means hate, and such has been its 
common attribute, especially with the unfortunate miners 
of that island. There, in the British islands, the land reform 
proposed by Mr. George, may be needed. But it is not 
needed here. And even there, nothing but a mighty 
revolution can apply it. And yet the monopoly "palaces" 
of these islands can truly be "dissolved," by right plain 
common sense policies and measures in other lands, 
measures correspondent at once with nature, with peace, 
and with law, human and divine, and indicated by the 
profound utterances already quoted. Great and new 
migrations of people are to occur; perhaps (in Europe) 
toward the east, and Asia minor; perhaps from our land 
toward the far south and Asia proper. 


A Trans-Pacific Railroad from the Sea of Japan to the 
Caspian, is now wanted, and it should be built by 
Americans with American steel rails, under the auspices 
of China, Russia, Japan, and Corea;—the rails, etc., to be 
delivered on that distant shore by our Ocean and Lake 
vessels, by way of the canal soon to be opened at Darien, 
and—let us hope—in Illinois also. With the line rightly 
opened from Lake to Gulf, our coal can be delivered at 
tide water, at a freight of from 50 to 75 cents per ton, and 
at Duluth during half the year for much less, and from 
Duluth to Darien it will be wanted in immense quantities. 


The Coat of Arms of Illinois represents an eagle on a rock 
in the midst of the sea. It was not then expected that the 
land and sea would both resound with mighty engines, 
nursed into power by a product from her bosom; but so it 
will be, and on land and sea a greater meaning will rest 
upon that ensign of our state and nation. 


The greatest poems yet given to the literature of this 
planet, have been provided by the church so as to allot to 
each day of the month a part. In them is contained a brief 
and peculiar passage which includes a promise and 
command as to principles in human existence, and the 
only perfect type in all literature of the most dangerous 
power on earth. The number of the day in which this is 


given, is the day of the month in which Illinois became a 
state. And the same number is repeated twice in the year 
of our Lord, thus occurring three times in the date of our 
state's nativity. Doubtless this will be to some but a trifle, 
colored strongly with superstition. But who can tell the 
mysteries of the past, the present, and the future; or the 
mystic foreshadowing of destiny that God permits to be 
given to man? 


We all hope and believe that a great and good destiny is 
before our country. And none will deny the importance to 
mankind of the valley of the Mississippi, and that it is and 
must ever be, in war and peace, the very citadel of our 
country's resources and power. 


And in considering that great preparation, so grandly 
described by De-Tocqueville, it would be the most unwise 
to fail to bear in mind the office to be fulfilled by its 
highways and its mineral deposits, and especially the 
future place in the great economy of the coal fields of 
Illinois. 


Statesman must realize their country's physical structure, 
if they would promote the welfare, safety, and happiness 
of her people, and that just advance which the people of 
all nations desire. 


W. T. Stackpole 


Stackpole's long article was 5,873 words. The author would distill it 
down to just 158 words as follows. 


To allow more exporting of Illinois products, including 
coal, the waterways from Chicago to New Orleans need to 
be improved. The Illinois & Michigan Canal should be 
replaced with a much larger canal, making it easier to 
move goods from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi 
River. The Mississippi River needs to be better managed 


including removal of wrecked ships, and more locks and 
dams. 


Work has started on the Panama Canal. This 
improvement, coupled with a better Mississippi river 
transportation system, will allow Illinois coal to be 
shipped to Japan and China. 


A Trans-Pacific Railroad from the Sea of Japan to the 
Caspian, should be built by Americans with American 
steel rails, under the auspices of China, Russia, Japan, and 
Corea;—the rails, etc., to be delivered on that distant shore 
by our Ocean and Lake vessels, by way of the canal soon 
to be opened at Darien [Panama], and using our improved 
Mississippi River transportation system. 


June 3, 1887 
-The June 3, 1887 Pantagraph published the following notice. 


W.T. Stackpole last week issued his copyrighted paper 
upon the “Illinois Coal Field” accompanied with a review 
of Bloomington’s advantages as a manufacturing city, as a 
supplement to the Bloomington Bulletin 


Note that this article was published in the Blade and is shown above. 


Oct 12, 1887 

-A convention on improving the I&M Canal was held in Peoria, 
Illinois. William Stackpole attended the convention and was named 
as a member of the main committee. 


October 12, 1887 
The InterOcean 
CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS. PEORIA, Ill., Oct. 11 


—.Special Telegram. 


Colonel Isaac Taylor called the convention to order at 11 
o'clock, and introduced Bishop Spalding, who invoked the 
divine blessing upon the deliberations of the body, asking 
that there might be complete harmony in the interest of the 
general good. 


Mayor Kinsey delivered the address of welcome to Peoria, 
and Colonel Taylor then pro-posed the name of Governor 
Oglesby for temporary chairman. The nomination was 
received with loud applause, and the election made 
unanimous with a shout of ayes. The white-haired 
Governor, who is "Uncle Dick" to every toddler in 
Illinois, stepped to the front, amid the applause of the 
convention, and thanked the body for this unexpected 
honor, unexpected, he said, until last night He 
complimented the convention upon its composition of 
such able representatives from all the parts of the State, 
and then launched out in an earnest and eloquent appeal 
for sane action, which would give their representatives in 
Congress to feel that this question could not be longer 
dallied with and thrown aside. He wanted our Senators 
and Representatives to feel that in urging upon Congress 
the necessity for the opening for this great interior water- 
way, they would have the support of the people of Illinois. 
He hoped the people of Illinois would gather together and 
support this movement, as they did in days of old, when 
they demanded of the government the improvement of 


THEIR INTERIOR WATER-WAYS. 


Here was ten feet of soil dividing two great water-ways, 
and it was a shame to the National Government that this 
should remain there to block the way and form an 
impenetrable barrier to interstate commerce over the 
natural routes given the land by the Creator. It was a 
shame that we should have to throw water over this little 
barrier by means of pumping. He wanted to do away with 
pumping works at Bridgeport, and all seaports. "Think of 
our great Republic, with its wealth and inexhaustible 


resources, refusing to allow the water of the great lakes of 
the Northwest to flow peacefully and peaceably to the 
Gulf of Mexico. As a water question, simply as a thing of 
beauty, as a sanitary question, it was a shame not to allow 
the waters of Lake Michigan escape to its bride, the great 
Mississippi." He wanted to see not only the Illinois River 
improved, but the Mississippi River, that greatest of 
interior water-ways, which was now often spoken of as a 
slough, but which had shown its strength and life in times 
of flood. He wanted to see the people aroused to a sense of 
the importance of the natural highways, and not run away 
with themselves over artificial ways. Railroads were great 
and civilizing agents, but 


IT WAS NEVER MEANT 


by a wise Creator that the natural highways of commerce 
should be superseded entirely by the inventions of man. 
Railroads could not and should not be allowed to eclipse 
water transportation, but as a great water-way, as a means 
of safety to the Nation, we could not longer neglect the 
improvement of this water route. At a time when all great 
nations were looking to their armament of safety we could 
not in our pride sit idle and boast of our greatness when at 
any time it might be attacked and much of its greatness 
destroyed. Great Britain today had 111 vessels, which she 
could throw into our chain of lakes, each one of which 
would throw solid ball to penetrate five inches of solid 
iron at the distance of two miles We, on the contrary had a 
navy without a vessel fitted to successfully bombard a 
bullfrog. [Laughter.] The people of Illinois and the West 
were proud of Chicago and her greatness. The city was 
giving to all this Western country cheap manufactured 
articles, and now we wanted a cheap transportation for 
these goods. Chicago was an accident. She was situated on 
the great divide, but there was no reason why this divide 
should separate her from the people who contributed to 
her greatness and were benefited by the same. The 
government should own this one great highway. At a time 


when the question of government control of railways was 
coming to the front, it was high time that the government 


SHOULD OWN AND CONTROL 


its one great interior water-way. The General Government 
could not put this question off longer. It must accept this 
way, which it ought to own, for its own safety. 


The Governor then touched upon the importance of 
building a navy, with the suggestion that we should have 
this distributed on some of our rivers and lakes. He gave 
expression to some rather emphatic utterances concerning 
the fishery question, and closed with some felicitous 
remarks about himself, which were received with the 
greatest good-humor by the convention. The Governor's 
speech was loudly cheered, as well it might be, for it 
sounded the key-note of the convention in clarion tones. If 
it is followed by the convention with an emphatic 
expression of sentiment, the people of Illinois and the 
West will have a call so loud and so earnest that Congress 
can not ignore the wishes of the richest and at the same 
time the most unprotected portion of the country. 


The only other business done at the morning session was 
the appointment of committees. 


When the convention assembled at 2 o'clock this 
afternoon, Senator Cullom was elected permanent 
President, and as he was escorted into the hall be was 
greeted with a perfect storm of applause. The delegates 
appreciate all that the senior Senator from Illinois has 
done in the 


INTEREST OF CHEAP TRANSPORTATION, 


and they did not need to be told that he was the most 
appropriate man for president of the convention to 
consider plans for the improvement of the Illinois River, 
so that the two greatest waterways on the continent could 
be united, and place a check upon the dictation of railway 
monopoly. 


Governor Oglesby introduced the senator, who said that 
the Governor hail the advantage of him; "Uncle Dick" had 
been surprised with the honor of temporary chairman 
twelve hours before he needed his speech. The Senator 
had only five minutes in which to digest his surprise and 
get up his speech. [Laughter.] He had a speech, but it was 
for the floor rather than the chair, and could not be 
delivered on this occasion. However this was, Senator 
Cullom showed his readiness in discussing cheap 
transportation by making a splendid talk upon the question 
before the convention, outlining what had been done in 
and out of Congress, and what he still hoped to do. His 
position on the question of water-ways was so well known 
that he did not need to tell the convention what he thought 
should be done here. They knew his opinion, and yet he 
hoped that they would be very careful in their resolutions, 
so as to leave no doubt about the meaning when their 
petition came before Congress. 


HE ENDORSED MOST HEARTILY 


Governor Oglesby's recommendation that the people of 
this great West should come to the support of their 
representatives in Congress so that the National body 
would see that the question could not be trifled with. He 
wished the people to express themselves clearly as to just 
what measure they wanted and he would continue to work 
for it. But in advocating the improvement of the Illinois 
River he did not propose to take back one jot or tittle of 
his support of the Hennepin Canal. The Western people 
would never, never give up the consideration of both 
measures until they were carried out by Congresses But if 
both could not secure the attention of Congress now, he 
was ready to work for one, on the principle that "half a 
loaf was better than no bread." 


In reviewing what had been done, the Senator said they 
had at first been laughed at for presenting such a question 
to Congress. Then they secured a respectful hearing. Then 
action by the Senate, and last year a bill had been passed 
by both Houses, which would have been a law had not the 


President of the United States pocketed the river and 
harbor bill. The great question of the day was cheap 
transportation, so that the farmers, the producers, and the 
manufacturers could get to the markets of the world. The 
inter state commerce bill had been in this interest It meant 
equality of rights. 


EQUALITY WAS THE MOVING PRINCIPLE 


of our people—equality of taxes, equality between States, 
and equality to each other. but while legislation could do 
something toward this, nature had provided a better way to 
prevent railroad monopolies from controlling 
transportation. Nature had given this country a 
magnificent system of water-ways as the regulators of 
transportation. He was not running amuck against the 
railroads, but he held that they were for the people, not the 
people for them. He wanted the people to not forget the 
fact that God gave them natural highways, and if they 
gave up these in the interest of artificial ways they were to 
blame if monopoly got the better of them. He was in favor 
of improving the natural water-ways, and of connecting 
them by canals. This country had around its northern 
border a complete cordon; not of bayonets, not of forte, 
but of water. In the interest of prosperity, we should put in 
the links that would connect them, so that commerce could 
be exchanged over the whole course. We should also do 
this in the interest of self defense. When this was done 
there would be no danger of disunion, the States would be 
so compactly united in common interests that there could 
be no division. We are justly proud of our age of railroad 
building, but we should take a lesson from the old world 
in 


IMPROVING WATER-WAYS. 


England had 4,700 miles of water-ways, of which 3,000 
miles were in canals. France had spent millions in canals; 
so had Holland, Russia, and Germany. These countries 
relied upon their water-ways to regulate and cheapen 
transportation. America was beginning to see the 


importance of this, and turn her attention to her water- 
ways, and we would have the Illinois River so that any 
boat could float from the Gulf of Mexico to the lake, if not 
now, soon. It would be done certainly as soon as the 
people united in demanding it. If he did not secure such 
legislation before his term as Senator closed send him 
back and keep him there until he did. [Laughter] If passed 
again he did not believe that President Cleveland, since he 
had visited the West and had seen some of its greatness, 
would ignore the demands of such a great section of the 
country. But above all, he urged upon the convention 
harmonious and united action, which could have no 
uncertainty of meaning. They could pass resolutions 
which would be looked upon as local and sectional, and 
they could pass such resolutions as Congress must take 
note of, because of their breadth and earnestness. 


It was a speech that, like Governor Oglesby's, inspired the 
convention to earnest and united work, if such inspiration 
were necessary. The committees on resolution were then 
named. The convention listened to a paper on the 
improvement of the Illinois River and the Hennepin Canal 
by Major Handbury, one of the government engineers, 
who has given much time to investigations regarding 
these. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


Peoria, Ill., Oct. 11 —At the afternoon session of the 
Illinois River Improvement Convention the committee on 
credentials reported Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Oregon, 
Maryland, Tennessee, and California represented by 595 
delegates, and the report was adopted. 


The committee on permanent organization made a report, 
which was unanimously adopted, providing for the 
following permanent officers: President, Senator Shelby 
M. Cullom, of Illinois, Vice Presidents, Alfred Orendortf, 
Springfield, IL., J. Wall, Missouri; ex-Governor John H. 
Gear, Iowa; Judge Jerry IL Murphy, Iowa; Judge J. W. 
Clapp, Tennessee; A. J. Tilllock, Kansas; George 


Peterburgh, California; Mr. Russell, Alabama; W. J. 
Cowden, Maryland; John C. Dore, Chicago; T. A. 
Marquand, Oregon; A. F. Rogers, Alton.; W. T. Stackpole, 
Fairbury, Ill. 


Secretaries, Henry P. Day, Peoria; A. IL Sanders, 
Davenport; E. F. Dunn, Cook County; E. J. Ward, Wale 
County, J. L Kelsey, Mason County. The committee on 
rules recommended that each State be entitled to ten votes, 
and each Congressional district to one vote. The proposal 
elicited much opposition, and it was decided to allow 
every delegate present a vote. 


Chapter 10 
1889 to 1894 
William T. Stackpole's World in 1889 


By 1889, William T. Stackpole had experienced a lot of family 
grief. He had lost all four of his sisters at relatively early ages. 
Lillian was 18, Ann was 22, Susan at 23, and Hanna was 41 when 
they died. 


Stackpole and his wife had also lost an infant son, infant daughter, 
and daughter Mary at age 13. 


Stackpole had struck it rich by mining for gold in the 1848 
California Gold Rush. Unfortunately, he lost it all in the Panic of 
1857. Stackpole also lost a fortune trying to speculate in wheat 
markets. 


He patented his idea for a dredging machine, but someone else stole 
his idea. They made millions of dollars from his idea. 


By 1889, Stackpole had spent his whole life lobbying for an 
improved water transportation system from Chicago to New 
Orleans. All his efforts were to no avail. 


In general, the world suffered due to low life expectancies. No real 
advances in life span would be made until after 1900 with the 
discovery of drugs and better sanitary conditions. 


Canals enjoyed a brief period of popularity. All interest in new 
canals was lost once railroads got developed. In some cases, 
railroads could charge higher rates because there was no competition 
from canals that were never built. 


On August 2, 1885, a torrential storm dropped five and a half inches 
of rain on Chicago in 19 hours. The storm run-off, mixed with raw 
sewage, almost entered the drinking water intake in Lake Michigan. 
This close-call started Chicago leaders to start thinking about how 
not to have the city's raw sewage dump into the same location as the 


drinking water intake. This was not corrected until 1900 when a new 
canal was built and the flow of the Chicago River was reversed. 


The national currency system was also causing unrest with the 
citizens. Many people did not like the system changes with respect 
to gold and silver coinage. 


The Johnstown Flood had just killed 2,209 innocent people when a 
dam broke. It was alleged that some rich people did not properly 
maintain the dam, which caused it to break. 


In Stackpole's lifetime, he saw the U.S. economy run in boom and 
bust cycles. He experienced the financial Panics of 1857 and 1873. 
He didn't realize it in 1886, but another panic was to hit in 1893. 


By definition, a capitalist system must have some wealth 
inequality. There were concerns in the 1880's about an excessive 
level of wealth inequality. These concerns included monopolies by 
Vanderbilt, Carnegie, and Rockefeller. 


Just three years earlier on May 4, 1886, the Haymarket Square riot 
took place. Workers were striking for a 40-hour work week. Both 
workers and police were killed when a bomb went off. The workers 
were often called anarchists. 


In 1889, planning work was already underway for the 1893 
Columbian Exposition, or Chicago World's Fair. 


The American Review or Columbian Bells Magazine 


In 1889, and 1890, William T. Stackpole, spent quite a bit of time in 
Chicago. This was about four years before his death in 1894. In 
1889, Stackpole was 62 years old. 


The Columbian Exposition, or Chicago World's Fair, was scheduled 
to take place in 1893. Stackpole started up his own magazine in 
1889. He wrote articles himself, but he had other writers do stories 
for his magazine also. 


His magazine was published every two months. There were four 
issues published over an eight month period. 


Copies of these magazines are very rare to find today. Only a few 
copies exist in the world, in three libraries. 


Library Year Edition Comments 
ISU, Floor 6 Special Collections: Rare & Fine: 1890 Vol. 1 No. 3 Magazine 
Chicago Newberry Library 1889 Vol. 1 No. 1 Magazine 


Micro-film. Not clear if they have all 
Library of Congress, Washington, DC. (Micro-film) | 1889-1890} Vol. 1 No. 1-4 |four editions or not from LOC web site. 


Newberry Library Copy of Volume 1 Number 1 


The author traveled to the Newberry Library in Chicago in 
December of 2016. The author was able to digitally photograph the 
Ist volume of Stackpole's four magazines. The author then 
converted these digital photographs into typed text. The Editor's 
Preface and Introduction sections of the magazine were converted 
into modern type. 


The author was unable to determine how many chapters in 
the magazine were written by Stackpole versus other writers. Some 
chapters did include an author's name besides Stackpole. The author 
is confident that Stackpole wrote the Editor's Preface and 
Introduction portions of the magazine. 


Below is the cover and the inside of the cover of this Ist 
volume: 


Retyped Versions of First Two Pages of Magazine 


The blue background of the original magazines makes it difficult to 
read in a book. The retyped versions of these first two pages is 
shown below. 
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National and Cosmic, but especially of and for the 
Americas, and that part of our country lying between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Great American Lakes, including 
the old “Illinois Country,” the original “Louisiana 


purchase,” the Mississippi Basin and Great Lakes 
Plateau; as naturally and rightfully bearing the same 
relation to our own country now as that borne in its early 
history by Virginia and Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and New York; but needing the SAFEGUARDS OF THE 
GREATEST AND PLAINEST TRUTH, and the full free 
use of its natural organs for navigation, before it can 
reach its rightful position, as foreshadowed in nature, in 
reason, in history and in revelation. 
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September 30, 1889 


Ist Volume Editor's Preface and Introduction 


These two sections from this September 30, 1889, magazine are 
shown below: 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW 
OR 

COLUMBIAN BELLS 
NUMBER ONE, 1889. 
EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Whatever value my justly attach to the various 
theories of the day, it is, after all, plain, practical and 
specific measures that are needed. 


Christ stopped not with his immutable and far- 
reaching precepts. But summoning by the power of Divine 
love the measureless forces and resources ever hidden in 
the bosom of nature, he wrought at once his mighty 
miracles to relieve the suffering and feed the hungry. 


So in the practical affairs of today. 


Plain measures, long neglected, and within the 
easy control of the country, are certainly needed, no 
matter how much respect and attention the various dogmas 
of reformers may be entitled to. Among these dogmas the 
idea of "UNIVERSAL CO-OPERATION" is one of the 
notable signs of the times. And we can well afford to 
accord to it as much respect and attention as to the dogma 
of the ever limitless "rights of property" usury and 
speculation. 


But nothing can excuse the devotees of these two 
opposing ideas for the neglect and betrayal of the PLAIN, 
PRACTIAL BUSINESS MEASURES, which deserve to 
stand in the very front of our civilization, and are clearly 
essential to the welfare and safety of ALL, and accord 
with human reason and experience, with nature and with 


God. The misleading delusions—long industriously 
promulgated—as to the sound and healthy condition of 
affairs, are FALSE AND DANGEROUS. 


The rot of partisanship and speculation points to 
no good future; and the crested serpent—imperialism— 
has long ago hissed forth its presence in the east, in the 
west and in the centre; in New York, in Chicago and in 
San Francisco. But now its proverbial wisdom makes it 
silent. 


But it is here—long years ago; and it has tempted 
many, and not in vain, north, south, east, and west, and 
there is no safe path of advance except on the solid ground 
of Truth, for that is forever favorable to those disposed to 
be kind and just. We cannot afford to stand still, and 
retrogression is doubly dangerous. We MUST go forward, 
and on true lines, and by wise, true, and specific 
MEASURES—plain sensible work. 


And if our advance is to be wise an d secure we 
must acknowledge Truth in those great matters of the past, 
the present and the future which affect our affairs, and are 
near the hearts of our people. 


INTRODUCTION 


SACRED AND SUBLIME OBLIGATIONS THAT MAY 
BE PROMOTED BY PLAIN AND COMMON-SENSE 
MEASURES, LYING IN THE PATHWAY OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


To err is so very human that there is always need 
of a proper beginning to every important undertaking. 


Some minds see wisdom in REASON only, some 
only in IMPULSES, INTUITIONS, AND CONSCIENCE, 
some in REVELATION, and some only in their own 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE and that of others, as may be 
gathered from various sources—and from HISTORY. 


But in the greatest and most difficult matters 
wither or all these are not enough without the help of the 
ever-living God. 


This was, in effect, the belief of the Roman, the 
Greek, the Hebrew, and the greatest nations and men of 
ancient and of modern times. This is the teaching of the 
great free masonry of the universe, —correspondent with 
the ideas and impulses of the human mind, and the desires 
of the human soul, even though expressed imperfectly in 
the various forms of paganism, or clothed in the sublime 
poetry of Homer of Milton. 


The foremost and greatest man in the practical 
events of the last ten years of the eighteenth and the first 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
said; "God surpasses man as much as the universe 
surpasses any machine of man's construction." And as to 
our Saviour, he said; "I know what men are—and I know 
that Christ was and is Divine." 


And yet these grand conclusion he reached, not by 
religious faith; or by a religious creed (for he was not a 
religious man), but by EXPERIENCE OF MEN AND 
THE WORLD,—and by REASON unaided by faith, save 
perhaps a mother's teaching in childhood. 


The idea of the first expression is perhaps the very 
best ever put forward in modern times. And it is 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED TO OUR MECHANICAL 
AGE, and illustrates at once the hopelessness of realizing 
the greatness of the Deity, just as the human mind cannot 
grasp the universe. But in the second expression is 
contained the glorious and sublime idea of THE 
INCARNATION in Christ the Mediator, the Son of God, 
and Son of Man— fulfilling human necessities and human 
aspirations, indeed a Divine kinship with humanity, long 
foreshadowed in the cloudy mythology, in the literature 
and thoughts of the ancient pagan world, though in a crude 
and earthy manner. Yet Greece and Rome soon received 
the perfected faith, and believed in its glorious promises as 


the ONLY HOPE OF MANKIND. But the obdurate, 
worldly, self-righteous and misbelieving Jews, though the 
custodians of the sacred prophecies foretelling the 
Messiah, could not cast off their worldly ideas of temporal 
power and wealth, pride and cruelty, and recognize the 
Christ in the man who denounced their money changers as 
thieves, whipped them out of the temple, healed all the 
sick, the poor and suffering, fed the hungry, forgave all 
penitent sinners, and condemned their chief men and 
priests as hypocrites and liars. And today, as then, He is 
the rock of eternal truth on which the American people 
must build their castle of reform, if it is to stand against 
the demagogues of literature and law, of politics, and of 
religion; and the gigantic rich and remorseless thieves and 
hypocrites, who augment all human errors until the 
collective mass becomes so irresistible that ANARCHY 
OR DESPOTISM must follow. 


Therefore true Democracy should be Christian, 
while Toryism in its essential elements cannot be, no 
matter what clothing it may wear, or what name assume. 
The original word Tory signifies robber, and the term 
Toryism as here used is a broad one. And the truths to 
which it relates cannot be given here, and volumes would 
be required to unfold them. But on the recognition of such 
facts depends the future of the country, and of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, —which in some things is behind the Latin 
races, and more under the dominion of corrupting 
influences in business matters and the practical affairs of 
life affecting the masses, —the poor and most useful 
workers, and enterprising business men. Nine-tenths, at 
least, of the business men in our country have been 
overwhelmed and ruined, largely by causes entirely 
beyond their control, yet strictly within the proper sphere 
of government control, whether government be of the 
republican or monarchial form. 


Certainly we need and must have, better, safer, 
and sounder conditions. The plainest and most practical 
measures have repeatedly been neglected or betrayed, and 


that to the measureless injury of the American people, in 
every good sense. 


Infidel France soon wrecked business, and 
destroyed the money of the realm. "The fool hath said in 
his heart—there is no God." And Carlyle says the majority 
of Anglo-Saxons are fools, or that they are "principally 
fools." But it is not so. 


But Bonaparte, during his first consulate, 
established a national monetary system that has stood firm 
through mighty revolutions, stupendous wars, and changes 
of dynasties and governments, such as no other country 
could endure, and which still stands to bless the French 
people, and demonstrate the business capacity and 
patriotism of Bonaparte in establishing, and of the French 
people in preserving a national system; in such striking 
contrast with the series of financial slaughters, desperate 
expedients, and never ending theories we have had since 
Jackson's time, and which were most astonishingly 
illustrated recently by the attempt to secretly and 
treacherously undermine the very foundations, and even 
overthrow, by act of Congress, the silver dollar of the 
continents and the ages, and which ante-dates the very 
existence of our government itself by two hundred years. 
And this last attempt from an Illinois United States 
senator, and quite recently. 


And as with the purse, so with the natural 
highways. 


The great and well-defined arrangement, prepared 
by the Great Architect of our dwelling place, and written 
in the book of nature of nature, and guarded in our organic 
statute, and national written law, ante-dating the United 
States Constitution, has been strangely neglected or vilely 
betrayed, —and that to our great injury in the past, and 
infinite danger in the future. Thus navigation has been 
almost destroyed. 


So too with the utter neglect to ever once revise 
the organic national law, and adapt the constitution to the 


truths we acknowledge and profess, and to the plan 
necessities of the most practical business. 


To say that these things cannot be remedied, is to 
say that we are either in an inverted, unnatural, and false 
position in the great and intelligent universe of God, or are 
under the pall of some fatal judgment; or else are wanting 
in common sense and national integrity towards ourselves, 
towards our own people, and toward posterity. 


To some minds, unacquainted with the facts 
which belong to this great cause, this language will seem 
extreme, perhaps, as do even the very truths of God 
himself, to many. But should we fear to go forward on this 
account? Should we not dare to build on the solid and 
eternal foundation, Truth, where there should stand a 
castle of defense for EVERY AMERICAN, MAN, 
WOMAN, AND CHILD? Is it not criminal to be 
indifferent to deadly errors which run through the very 
heart and marrow of the greatest affairs? 


Happily the material for the reasonable upbuilding 
referred to, by plain measures in solid and enduring forms, 
is at hand and ready for our use. And it will be the aim of 
this magazine of the interior to point it out, and help to 
rightly use and apply it for the common good of all. And 
we very earnestly ask and solicit the help of all. 


A NATIONAL CENTENNIAL VIEW ON THE 
UNPOPULAR SIDE 


As we have celebrated—more or less—the 
centennial anniversary of the full inauguration of the 
government of the United States, is it not well to look 
upon both sides of the shield which has now been set up, 
on the great highway of human existence? 


Certainly it is best and safest so to do, if we wish 
to KNOW THE TRUTH AND TO FOLLOW IT, for with 


a nation—even more than with an individual—flattering 
and one-sided views are always unsound and dangerous. 


That, upon the whole, the progress of our country 
has been great and splendid few will deny. But on the 
other hand, few will deny that there exists now, and has 
long existed, a set of evils that have ruined a large portion 
of our people in the past, and may, if unchecked, ruin in 
the future as large a portion as in the past, and also aid in 
the corruption, by various processes, of the proud 
institutions, which some believe safe and secure, 
notwithstanding all the teachings of human experience and 
human history, superadded to the sacred books of that 
Christian bible upon which Washington was sworn into 
office as our first president, and which, as a people, we 
profess to revere and honor as the greatest repository of 
Divine guidance on this planet, and confirmed by human 
experience and by reason. 


Let us, however, begin with a BUSINESS 
STATEMENT AND BUSINESS FACTS, inasmuch as we 
profess to be practical and common sense people and 
devoted to practical business. 


The United States census returns have told us 
every ten years as to the aggregate increase of property 
and population, and various other statistics; and these have 
been supplemented by many local enumerations, and 
flattering estimates as to population, property, etc., etc. 
But they are all of a similar nature, and most decidedly 
one-sided, for they make no mention of the aggregate of 
debt, of distress, of poverty, nor of financial panics, 
slaughters, etc. The wronged, the suffering, the poor and 
distressed are not shown in any census of any nation, nor 
are national evils referred to. And so in the literature, and 
the politics which has been reared upon them, and is in the 
opinion of many of our best thinkers conducting our 
people and country in paths highly unsafe, and that may 
prove ruinous. 


Paine and other writers of the revolutionary period 
showed that even then we were as well of financially as 
England. And they were perhaps right, as far as actual 
resources make a good showing of financial strength 
without, ready money or available credit. 


But it is not the period of the revolution we need 
now to consider. 


Passing over that period and the years that have 
since elapsed. What is the sum, or result, of the business 
from then until now? 


The efforts and industrial achievements of this 
period are indeed very great, and including as they do the 
application of steam and electricity, and the thousands of 
useful inventions placed first in the hands of a people so 
well disposed and qualified to use them, and reinforced in 
numbers, strength and skill from all the nations of the 
world, acting on such vast natural resources in the full and 
strong light of modern civilization; all these might indeed 
be expected to produce a great, a sound and general 
prosperity, and a wealth nowhere equaled on earth in any 
age, and that with little indebtedness to foreign countries. 
Certainly this would have been the reasonable 
expectations of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and their 
compatriots, for they could not know or conceive of some 
of our worst errors, and it would have been thought that 
business men, merchants, planters, farmers, 
manufacturers, carriers, mechanics, laborers, professional 
men, and honest prudent men in all lines of human effort, 
would generally reach a position of comfort, and 
independence of usurers, so that a single year or two of 
failure of crops, or disaster, sickness or pestilence would 
not ruin them. This would have been certainly a 
reasonable expectation. And it was certainly held by those 
wise and patriotic men, and Franklin even thought that 
four of daily labor should decently support mankind. But 
now, what are the facts as developed in the mad worship 
of mammon we have had? 


Briefly they are that with a ceaseless round of vast 
production, unbroken by one general failure of crops, or 
one general pestilence, we have shipped away every bale 
of cotton, ever, bushel of grain, every pound of tobacco, 
beef, pork, flour, manufactured articles, etc., etc., that 
could be spared, together with most of the product of our 
extensive mines of gold and silver for forty years, and that 
all, ALL has been very far short of maintaining the safe 
balance between productive earnings on one side, and 
expenditure on the other. Attempting to make good the 
deficiency by selling bonds and mortgages in other 
countries on railroads, real estate, telegraph lines, stocks, 
etc., we arrayed against ourselves the fearful power of 
usury, discount and interest, and all the inconceivable 
games of sharpers and stock jobbers. And if this were not 
enough, the natural highways of the interior have been 
kept constantly obstructed and disconnected, thereby 
constantly stimulating railroad building and bond selling 
by crippling the national navigation, and making the most 
economic and advantageous use of some vitally important 
natural resources a physical IMPOSSIBILITY. 


No reference to this stupendous aggregate of debt 
being made in census reports, they are of course entirely 
one-sided, and very misleading as indicating the condition 
of the country, although so freely used in political contests 
for office, to prove a degree of prosperity that NEVER 
HAD ANY REAL EXISTENCE, AS OUGHT TO BE 
VERY WELL KNOWN. 


Nor is this all of the misleading effect of such 
compilations by any means, though we will now mention 
but one additional item. The opinion of very many well 
informed, thoughtful and patriotic men is, that the 
percentage of really strong, well, able-bodied men above 
the age of thirty-five years is alarmingly small. But, of 
course, not a word does any census say of this, or of any 
losses, sickness or suffering. 


Volumes would hardly trace the evil effects of 
never ending misrepresentation, which tends to deceive 


the masses, and enrich the few on the ruin of, the many. 
How deep, how wide, how far extended, and how deep- 
seated are the evils resulting there-from, cannot yet be 
known. They will be felt long before they are known, like 
the fishpond of the eastern sportsmen, high up above the 
Johnstown people. 


But it is safe to say that the aggregate of all forms 
of securities proceeding from our country and held by 
foreign owner's, is at least equal to that from Russia, 
Germany and France combined. Or we may say it exceeds 
that of China, Austria, Spain and Italy combined. We may 
be assured that it is at least equal to that of any other three 
nations in the world, and perhaps any six. And THE 
DAILY INTEREST required from us by foreign holders 
of these securities cannot be less than half a million 
dollars, in part reinvested, doubtless, in more and more 
property to pay more and more interest. A few years ago 
(not more than twelve) the highest authorities claimed that 
England held the securities of other nations and people to 
the vast amount of six thousand millions of dollars. But 
now the highest authorities estimate the amount at the 
stupendous and inconceivable sum of twelve thousand 
millions of dollars, while their debts are held at home. 
And beyond a doubt, the increase is more from our 
country than from any other, and certainly no reasonable 
estimate could place the daily interest against us at less 
than half a million of dollars, and nothing can be more 
senseless, if not dishonest, than the vapid talk of " trade 
balances in our favor," with this ceaseless drain totally 
omitted. As well might the captain of a leaky ship in mid- 
ocean talk of the great things the pumps were doing to 
save her, when the water in the hold was gaining every 
hour. 


Meantime it has long been admitted that of the 
business men of the country ninety per cent—if not 
ninety-five per cent—have been ruined. And the wreckage 
has mostly been gathered into a few colossal fortunes, and 
these, to a great extent, are used for gaining more and 


more, and often corruptly, for avarice, pride, luxury and 
mammon are insatiable. And we well know that a majority 
of our people are very poor, and few are free of debt. So, 
too, it is well known that fully half the real estate in this 
Union is heavily mortgaged, and almost or quite all the 
railroads. The state of Illinois is comparatively a wealthy 
and prosperous state, and has now over twelve thousand 
miles of railroads. Yet the report of the railroad 
commissioners of the state for July, 1888., shows that of 
fifty-seven roads only eleven were paying dividends. And 
the report shows an aggregate indebtedness of the 
enormous sum of eight hundred millions of dollars. It is to 
be observed also that the average charge for freight on 
these Illinois railroads is reported officially at a trifle less 
than one and one-half cents—or between fourteen and 
fifteen mills per ton mile. The average cost of moving 
COAL by river down the Ohio between Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, and New Orleans is about five-eighths to 
three-fourths of a mill per ton per mile, or say about one 
twenty-fifth the general average referred to on the Illinois 
roads. 


The winter of '87 and '88 more white people 
perished on the frontiers from cold, exposure and poverty 
than ever before in any one winter since the first white 
settlers landed on the North American coasts. This fact 
illustrates the desperate exertions the people have been led 
to make in pushing westward, and the desperate risks they 
have had to incur. So, too, this is striking illustrated in 
another form in the recent distressing occurrences, crimes, 
sufferings and impostures in Oklahoma, and the hardness 
and meanness of charging money for a drink of water, 
indicates a fearful change in the American people. So, too, 
in yet other forms, in the condition of affairs in Chicago, 
where be every evil and corrupt means prices for grounds 
have been raised in a little over fifty years fully as high as 
in London itself in more than eighteen centuries, while 
rents are more than three times as high. 


No wonder that anarchists have appeared in that 
city, the Nineveh of the Western prairies. And as if this 
monstrous condition of affairs was not enough to drive 
even wise men mad, a leading paper after the anarchist 
executions there in November, 1887, pointed proudly to 
the fact that a wealthy man of Chicago (the Sucker 
Nineveh), who had been offering a certain piece of real 
estate for five hundred thousand dollars, advanced his 
price immediately after the execution of the unfortunate 
men to six hundred thousand dollars. And this was thought 
to be proof of healthy conditions, and that the blood of 
those men advanced the prices of real estate and rents, and 
so, of course, was a "good thing" for Chicago. But money 
gained by such means is not a good thing for anybody. It 
is of death and hell; it is infernal. 


In 1873, the writer remonstrated with a Chicago 
man as to the enormous prices for ground and for rents, as 
tending to the ruin of the poor, and to break up merchants, 
workers and business men. His reply was, that " no matter 
if it did break them up, Chicago went on all the same in its 
career of greatness," etc., etc. A few years before I had 
over five hundred dollars worth of wheat stolen from me 
at one time by cheating in weights of a cargo of wheat I 
shipped to Chicago on the canal boat Senator, and could 
get no redress; and in one way or another there has been 
constantly an unjust tribute levied upon the country at 
large by the confederated wealth of the city, as well as 
upon business men and all the poor within its limits. 


So at New York, where rents are higher than 
anywhere in Europe or the world, thereby engendering a 
set of deadly evils, and centering boundless wealth and 
power for corruption in hands that are restrained by no 
principle of honor from using it, even to subvert the 
government itself. And they have long ago dared to boast 
—at times—of desiring an imperial government, and 
aiming to have one. 


And in some of our large cities, especially those 
that are most remorseless in exacting exorbitant rents, are 


also utterly unscrupulous in every possible device for 
evading taxes, and in some way throwing these burdens 
also on the poor, and on business, so far as possible, by 
means of every subterfuge, including frequently bribery of 
assessors, perjury, high license, heavy fines, etc., etc. To 
these things, and much more, the one-sided census, 
perhaps indeed, any census, contributes not a little. 


We read in the sacred book that David was 
punished, and the people with him, for the proud census 
which he caused to be taken to exhibit the greatness and 
power of his country. And the lesson is full of wise 
instruction for statesmen and people, and beyond a doubt 
was so intended; and not only for the Jews of that day, but 
for all nations, and for all time. For human nature does not 
change, and pride and mammon worship go hand in hand, 
now, as in ancient days. 


But if a census is taken as a merchant takes an 
account of stock, preparatory to an annual balance of his 
books —to see what is the real condition of the people, 
and to promote their welfare, and protect them from 
unprincipled vampires, then it would be quite different. 
For the same Hebrew boy was called to the throne because 
of the care he took of the helpless animals in his charge, 
and for his courage in their defense. And certainly men, 
women and children are more important. But no such 
census has ever been taken in any country; and in; country 
the census has certainly tended to mislead in various 
dangerous ways, and to stimulate and increase unhealthy 
land and general speculation, and a whole class of deadly 
errors, whose evil fruits are now rapidly ripening to a 
climax, whose worst effects can only be warded off by 
SOUND AND PLAIN MEASURES AND TRUE 
REFORM. Population and property must not be made by 
census reports, to promote robbery and poverty. A little 
mathematical science discloses the power of small sayings 
if wisely and faithfully followed. And it also discloses the 
deadly and inconceivable power of debt, interest and 


usury in crushing families, men, and nations; and in 
corrupting and destroying human society. 


An old arithmetic shows that one dollar placed at 
interest at even six per cent, and compounded annually, 
from the beginning of the Christian era, would amount to 
several times the bulk of this globe in solid gold. 


And aside from the mandates of religion and the 
teachings of science, every man whose good sense is not 
clouded by error should perceive the need of checking 
policies, that in the nature of things, must lead to the 
destruction of any people; even more effectually than the 
Roman army under Titus destroyed Jerusalem, where in 
defiance of the express commands of God himself; usury 
and the arts of money changers had long before eaten out 
the heart and soul of a great people, and led them, 
regardless of his miracles in behalf of the afflicted and the 
poor, to crucify the long expected Messiah, whom they 
had supposed would be merely a very powerful and 
mighty Jew and able to overthrow Rome and the Caesars, 
and enrich and magnify Jerusalem forever. And usury, 
extortion, the oppression of the poor, their relief, etc., is 
referred to with emphasis in more than eight hundred 
passages of that great and sacred book, which Lawyer 
Ingersoll abuses, and so many misrepresent and 
misunderstand. 


Comparisons are said to be odious, and they are 
certainly apt to be so regarded if unfavorable to ourselves. 
But are they not sometimes necessary for our instruction, 
welfare and safety; and also for the establishment of 
Justice and Truth? 


France honored Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
and their compatriots, and aided us in our great struggle 
for national existence as no other country on earth would, 
or did. For that great aid, true, cosmic history, will record 
a wretched return, to the shame of our country. And today 
the world affords us no better practical example than that 
France offers in some respects. For today, after all her 


stupendous trials, the aggregate of all classes of debt, per 
capita, is far less than in our country, and it is held at 
home, and by her own people. And of specie, per capita, 
she has three or four times the amount we have, 
notwithstanding the vast mining regions we own, and their 
immense and continuous product for the last forty years. 
And she has a very prosperous foreign commerce and 
much money due her from other countries. Yet as 
compared with our country, her natural resources are 
scanty, her appliances meager, and her territory small. 
And her people, upon the whole, do not work probably 
any harder than ours. 


And since helping us to gain an independent 
nationality, she, more than any other nation ever on this 
earth, has been fighting the battles of mankind for the 
elective principle, as against the hereditary principle, 
involving losses and sacrifices beyond computation, and 
that she never could have borne without the inestimable 
benefit of an ESTABLISHED NATIONAL MONETARY 
SYSTEM, and that entirely independent of England, and 
also good geographical and physical conditions, in regard 
to navigation, transportation and commerce at home and 
abroad. With our country the want of an established 
national monetary system has been the fruitful source of 
enormous evils and losses to the people. And so has the 
want of the full free use of the natural highways of the 
interior. 


And we read of the wise care and pains Bonaparte 
took in regard to this VITAL MATTER of her monetary 
system, though most historians pass it by in a feeble and 
imbecile manner, and not one does the subject justice. 
Indeed his care extended to every sound national interest, 
but we fail to find any evidence of his hoisting prices of 
rents and real estate, or of in census reports to that end. He 
could not accomplish all he wished to, as to "ships, 
colonies and commerce," the hostile coalitions of all 
Europe, led on by England, he was constrained to almost 
give us that vast dominion, then known as Louisiana., 


which made our country's great growth and power 
possible, and the purchase of which by Jefferson was a 
masterstroke of honorable state policy unequalled in the 
history of nations. LET US LEARN TO RIGHTLY 
APPRECIATE, THAT GREAT TRANSACTION. 


But what Bonaparte aimed to do was generally 
wise, just, and in the interest of France and of humanity. 
Hence all that he did was opposed everywhere by every 
form of demagogue, and every form of Tory. Doubtless he 
erred in sort things; but far less than his opposers, 
assailants and traducers. Far less than Russia, England or 
Austria. The complex and difficult conditions that have 
for a hundred years surrounded France should be better 
understood in this country. The alliance and aid negotiated 
by Franklin, barely in time to save our cause, was of 
INESTIMABLE BENEFIT TO OUR COUNTRY AND 
HUMANITY. And now, as then, we should be the truest 
and best of friends, and join hands in every good work, at 
least in good will, if not in formal alliance. For our duties 
and our interests are allied, not only with each other, but 
also with the duties and interests of humanity, and the 
peaceful and just advance the whole world needs. 


Modern Review of Stackpole's Ist 1889 Magazine 


Stackpole felt that although the United States has made great 
progress since its 1776 founding, there were many areas that can be 
improved further. These included a better national monetary system, 
a better water navigation system from the Great Lakes down the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans, improved health and life 
expectancies, and less income inequality. 


Because of the upcoming 1893 Columbian Exposition, Chicago was 
receiving world-wide attention. Stackpole thought by publishing his 
magazine, he could focus this world-wide attention to his and like- 
minded authors' ideas and opinions. 


ISU Copy of Volume 1 Number 3 


Illinois State University, or ISU, has one copy of his 
magazine in their Special Collections Room in Milner Library. They 
have Volume | number 3 magazine from 1890. 


The author visited this Special Collections room on October 
28, 2015. The ISU librarian was very helpful. 
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This page is also hard to read. The modern retyped version is 
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Note that William T. Stackpole wrote one article titled An 
Open Letter to the River People. He is also listed at the bottom as 
the Editor. 


Inside the Front Cover of the Magazine 


The page above is exactly the same as the page in his first 
magazine, which is shown in original and retyped form above. 


Inside the front cover, Stackpole gives a partial listing of all 
his writings. There are nine different articles or books listed. If we 
add in the article he writes in this magazine, it gives us a total of 10 
writings by Stackpole. 


Heart of the West 
Landmark and Observer 


The Key of Our Inland 
Transportation 


The World's Navigation: The 
Problem of River Mouths 


The Track of the Lion in the United 
States 


Columbia's Iron Roads 
The Gates of the Rivers 
The Silver Brief 


The Illinois Coal Field as a Factor in 
the Destiny of Nations 


An Open Letter to the River People 


Stackpole's Four Page Article 


The author re-typed all four pages of the one article that Stackpole 
wrote for this magazine edition: 


AN OPEN LETTER 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE INUNDATED REGIONS OF 
THE OHIO, LOWER MISSISSIPPI, AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


The person discovering in the night or day the 
outbreak of a fire, is bound to give warning in order to 
promote the saving of life, or the property of others, as 
well as his own. So with a man discovering a leak in a 
ship, a break in a levee, and other things affecting the 
common welfare and safety. Yet there may be times when 
by so doing, his motives might be misunderstood, and no 
matter how correct his intentions, he might, by doing his 
duty, subject himself only to insult, loss or injury, when 
by keeping silent, he would avoid this. Silence, then, may 
be the course of prudence, but it is not always the path of 
honor. 


Encouraged, therefore, in my own views by the 
friendly counsel of others, I have determined to address 
you this letter, —and in this magazine,—though well 
aware that by so doing I will be very liable to cause 
unfriendly criticism, or the attempt to utterly ignore 
scientific discoveries, that may be for our common 
benefit, and so conceal them utterly under heaps on heaps 
of rubbish. 


For many years my attention has been turned to 
the great problems presented by sea coast and interior bars 
and shoals, in the channel-ways of navigation; and for 
about a dozen years to their bearing on the great and 
world-wide question of inundations. These two questions 


(navigation and floods) are indeed distinct and separate, 
yet they are not disconnected. On the other hand, they are 
in some respects quite intimately connected. For example, 
the noted work of Europe that for the improvement of the 
mouth of the Danube (their Mississippi) led directly up to 
the most destructive flood ever known on that river, a 
flood which about eleven years ago destroyed the city of 
Szegedin, a city of 80,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
eighteen hundred were drowned. The common 
people of Hungary at once attributed the frightful disaster 
to the works placed at the mouth, some years before, 
under the direction of the English engineer, Charles 
Hartley, but here among engineers and others (including 
myself) this view was at first generally discredited. Yet 
the people were right, and few engineers, or thinking men, 
can now deny the demonstration which may be given by 
the help of charts, and arithmetical computations, and 
simple illustrations on a smaller scale, or mathematical 
exhibits on the same scale as that of the actual discharge 
of the Danube or the Mississippi. 


Notwithstanding all the triumphs of European and 
American science and art, we are, in regard to the great 
question of inundations in rivers—the very keys of the 
continents—just where China is, that is as to means for 
meeting them. They simply build dikes or levees, and so 
do we—nothing more and nothing less. Yet their 
condition is far worse because they have persevered in 
inadequate means the longest, and because of their dense 
population. From age to age they have obstructed their 
rivers more and more with sunken vessels, causing more 
and more bars and shoals, and built their dikes and levees 
higher and higher. And their floods appear to have become 
more and more destructive. The Hoang Ho has long been 
called the River of Sorrow—because of the dreadful 
calamities the people have suffered from its many 
destructive and vast inundations, carrying poverty, famine 
and death to many millions of industrious and peaceable 
people. Our country should be the means of working the 
great change that is required here in America, and there in 


Europe and Asia, by increasing the capacity of the 
channels, in addition to levees. Yet such is the tendency to 
discredit the truth, and exalt error, that if I was able to do 
so, I would consider that the speediest way of getting an 
opportunity of doing the required work here, would be to 
go first to Europe, or even to China, and proving my mode 
and appliances, and discoveries as to the physics of rivers 
—the offices which bars fulfill, etc., to one high official 
having power to order the work done, and then after doing 
it there, form a company here and apply to the government 
for a contract to do the work needed so greatly on the 
Ohio and Mississippi—tivers which are surely among the 
most important known to civilization, yet yearly becoming 
more and more obstructed, and showing very clearly a 
tendency to higher floods and more destructive 
inundations. I have treated the subjects touched in this 
letter in two little books years ago, and not one 
proposition or statement therein made has ever yet been 
controverted by any man, or even denied, save by a very 
few. Firmly and entirely convinced of the complete 
correctness of my positions, and of the efficacy of the 
work required, and the full adaptation of my mode and 
appliances for its performance, speedily, and at a 
reasonable cost; and justified in my belief by the views of 
many others, including some very high authorities, I am 
not able to undertake the task of convincing you, man by 
man, but am willing to do anything in my power to 
promote the fulfillment of the work, which I believe is 
foreshadowed by the beautiful arrangement in the physics 
of rivers—as prepared clearly in nature—and in the 
natural forces which I harness, and also foreshadowed I 
think in a mystic passage in one of the sacred books. 


Should you see fit to appoint a suitable committee 
of investigation to meet me, I will endeavor to 
demonstrate the truth of my positions, and prepare for 
doing the work you so greatly need. But the burdens of the 
past on me have been heavy, and I cannot at this time 
promise to increase them even to seek to array you in the 
lines of the required work, which I hope great soon to see 


form a part of the great advance which we all need, to 
reach safer and better conditions. That advance should be 
made in a high and true spirit, and on the honorable lines 
of sincerity and truth, and of mutual and wise a general 
benefits, by and just means. 


Do not doubt or delay. Be assured I am not 
mistaken. The relief you need is now within your reach, 
and you cannot move too quickly in securing its benefits 
for yourselves and others, in our own country, in Europe 
and in Asia. Let us move forward, then, in the great name 
of Christ. Hoping that you will kindly receive this 
communication in the spirit in which it is written, and that 
the Great Grand Master may lead us on soon to the 
honorable fulfillment of the work, I am most respectfully 
and truly yours, 


Wm. T. STACKPOLE, 
Rooms 53 and 54, No. 88 Washington St., Chicago. 


Interpretation of the Stackpole Magazine Article 


The author's best guess as to the message that Stackpole 
intended to convey his readers is the following...... Over time, all 
rivers fill with silt. Building levees or hills on the side of a river do 
not help the flooding problems. Countries should go ahead and 
dredge their rivers to reduce flooding and improve commerce. 


June 11, 1889 


Even though Stackpole was busy writing, editing, and publishing his 
four quarterly magazines in Chicago, he still found time to continue 
writing newspaper articles. This June 11, 1889 Letter to the Blade 
Editor is shown below. 


The Rock of the "Illinois Country." 
To the Editor of the Blade 


Reference in your paper to the late Dr. Evans, of Streator, 
whom I had the honor to know personally, and of whose 
death I had not heard until I read of it in your paper, 
recalls to my mind matters that I regard as of great and 
endearing importance to Livingston County, and to this 
vicinity. Dr. Evans was a gentleman, not only of fortune 
and public spirit, but of much practical experience, and 
high scientific attainments, and geology, and especially 
the coal formation about Streator, and this portion of 
Illinois, was his specialty. He was pre-eminently the 
geologist of Streator, and, I think, of these two great 
counties. I communicated to him the substance of the 
letter in your paper about a year ago, and the views of J. T. 
Kirkwood, of Scranton, Kansas, (formerly of Fairbury) as 
to the lower vein, its quality, value; etc., and he endorsed 
the correctness of those views in substance. 


Dr. Evans said in effect that while the lower vein in this 
county, and at Fairbury, was considerably thinner than the 
one we are working, yet it was of superior quality, and of 
greater specific gravity, hence yielding more tons to a 
given bulk; and to the miner and the public, he considered 
the lower vein much the most important and valuable vein 
of the two, and extended over the county as widely--say 
about 800-square miles. He was very emphatic and 
decided, and while I can not give his precise language, yet 
I have never heard more decided and stronger views 
expressed in favor of the practical value and importance of 
this almost untouched and vast mineral deposit in our 
county, and so think it proper to thus record it in your 
paper; not to promote new and perhaps hazardous mining 
ventures or speculation, but rather to encourage those 
already made, with Dr. Evans' views, as to the strength of 
this reserved line of natural resources, prepared by the 
Great Architect for the future of our town and county; and 
as a part of the great coal field of Illinois, which we hope 
can never be grasped by the hand of oppression or 
monopoly, as in Pennsylvania or England, and should be 
indeed "a factor in the destiny of, nations;" and a physical 
rock of defense for the future of our country and the 


world. For, while none can deny the importance and value 
of the discoveries of natural gas and petroleum, and of the 
use of these, articles in many places as fuel, yet a fair 
examination of these great subjects shows that their flow, 
as a rule, cannot safely be depended on for a great period 
of time. Hence that vast duration which seems written 
upon the great Illinois coal field by the hand of God, is 
denied to them, as it is also denied to England's fuel 


supply. 


The extensive use of cheap fuel gas, made from Illinois 
coal, which I referred to in my Bloomington paper in May, 
1887, as among the probabilities of the near future, I 
found well established as accomplished facts in Streator, 
Ottawa, and LaSalle. Already our sister county of LaSalle 
has some of the most extensive and important 
manufacturing establishments of their kind in the western 
hemisphere. The Streator bottle works and the LaSalle 
zinc works, are the most extensive in America. Mr. 
Modes, the superintendent and manager of the first, 
formerly of Pittsburgh; and master of his profession, 
showed me through their works and explained their use of 
fuel gas, which they make from the screenings of the 
Streator coal mines, which costs them 40 cents a ton, and 
was positive that the Pittsburgh men could not equal them 
in the economy of production of their wares. I learned 
also, from other sources, of instances, where, at 
Pittsburgh, the price of natural gas has been doubled to 
heavy manufacturers, one of whom was paying six 
hundred dollars per month, as against three hundred a 
short time before; still in some lines of glass manufacture 
the Ohio gas has depressed prices for a time. 


I canvassed for and published nineteen thousand of my 
papers in La Salle county, that circulated in about a dozen 
daily and weekly papers in that county, which, in 
population, outranks any in Illinois except Cook, and, in 
some solid and useful enterprises and industries is 
unequalled. And in that great county which adjoins ours, 
was the first discovery of coal in the Americas--the great 


agent today of material power in the world, and from 
which Mr. Edison expects to produce electricity by a 
direct, cheap and simple process. And I gather from Judge 
Bruce's book the very interesting fact, that there, in 
LaSalle county, was the first settlement by white men, the 
settlement at Kaskaskia being a removal from about where 
Utica new stands. And while the French removed from 
near Utica, yet they never entirely abandoned the valley of 
the gentle Illinois, and it was not only the first settlement 
but it was also continuous. Hence it follows that it was 
here, in the valley of the gentle Illinois, that the first 
Christian worship of all the vast basin of the Mississippi 
occurred. Here the greater rock was first planted. 


And of this region De Tocqueville in his work 
"Democracy in America," says: "The valley of the 
Mississippi is upon the whole, the most magnificent 
dwelling place prepared by God for man's abode." 


Let us then wisely and reverently heed the signs of the 
times, and the lines of nature and of God's providence, 
that blend in this central portion of our country between 
the lakes and the gulf, which now should bear the same 
relation to the whole, as that once borne by Virginia and 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. 


Respectfully, 
Wm. T. Stackpole 
Fairbury, Illinois 


June 11, 1889 


December 21, 1889 


During the time he lived in Fairbury, Stackpole conducted his own 
real estate business. He often ran advertisements for his real estate 
business in the Blade. 


On this date, he ran the ad below. 


Wm. T. Stackpole 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
N.E. PART OF WALTON BUILDING 


Conveyancing and general agency. Contracts, deeds, 
leases, mortgages, etc., correctly and carefully drawn and 
acknowledged. Real estate exchanges, sales, and 
correspondence attended to. 


Also general business correspondence in any part of the 
United States or abroad. Charges always reasonable and 
moderate to all, and all business transacted with fidelity 
and care. 


Fairbury, Illinois 


It was interesting to note that Stackpole would write a business letter 
on the behalf of a customer. 


1893 Columbian Exposition 


Before the advent of radio and television, world fairs were an 
extremely popular attraction. The major cities of the world would 
take turns sponsoring and building a world's fair complex. With each 
new world's fair, the new country sponsoring the fair would try to 
outperform the last country with its star attraction. 


The world's fair previous to the 1893 Chicago World's Fair, 
was held in Paris, France. The Eiffel Tower was constructed for the 
French World's Fair. 


The men in Chicago were determined to come up with an 
attraction even better than the Eiffel Tower. In the planning years 
ahead of the 1893 event, they were having difficulty developing new 
ideas for something more spectacular than the Eiffel Tower. 


William T. Stackpole, who spent time in Chicago, with his 
magazine, came up with an interesting new idea. His idea was to 
design and build a huge dome structure. He was interviewed about 
his new dome idea by the Chicago Herald on October 4, 1890. This 


Chicago newspaper used two of Stackpole's concept drawings in the 
article. 


COLUMBIAN DOME—[COPYRIGHT). 


A copy of the article is below: 


COLUMBIA'S MIGHTY DOME 


William Thompson Stackpole Has a Wonderful Idea 
for the Fair. 


Saturday, October 4, 1890 


Page 12 of the Chicago Herald Newspaper (Chicago, 
Illinois) 


Towers enough, if piled up on the high to reach 
the heaven's dome, have been planned for the Columbian 
Exposition. Over in the Dearborn street headquarters there 
are a dozen of them, models of towers that overtop M. 
Eiffel's, or the famous one of Babel. They are all 
imitations of the Eiffel and vary from it but a little. There 
has been one Eiffel tower; there can never be another. 


There will be none at the Chicago fair. The projectors of 
the present enterprise will not be mere imitations. And 
there have been few indications of originally displayed 
thus far in proposing features, with the possible exception 
of President Palmer whose fertile brain and vivid 
imagination have suggested imitations of historic streets 
and houses and buildings of the mighty cities of old 
Europe. Perhaps, though, in dark attics, where spiders 
lazily dangle on their webs, where the corners are dark 
and the sun rays never come, bright minds are pondering 
over glowing inspirations they have received and in '93 
will come to Chicago to astonish and amaze the people of 
a wondering world. One, however, one original idea has 
come from a fertile mind. Down on Van Buren street an 
elderly man, who has thoughts a life-time away, has the 
first plans and draughts of a magnificent dome, which he 
has brought to the attention of the officials of the 
exposition. The man is William Thompson Stackpole, of 
Livingston County, who publishes a magazine in Chicago, 
known as The American Review. The publication is a new 
one and well written, showing the thoughtful mind of its 
editor in the graceful articles that it prints from his pen. 
But aside from the magazine, which occupies much of Mr. 
Stackpole's time and attention, he has devoted himself to 
the evolution of his scheme for a gigantic dome to 
Columbus. 


"Chicago," said Mr. Stackpole to a reporter of 
THE HERALD the other afternoon, "can have a work as 
entirely original and, I think as attractive and of as much 
and more utility as the Eiffel tower in this Columbian 
dome. It will surpass the tower of Paris in harmonious 
adaptation to the requirements of the great occasion, 
though it will include a fine tower of ample elevation for a 
view of the city, the great lake and the surrounding 
country. My plan is for a Columbian dome, resting upon a 
perfectly solid foundation, but a little above the level of 
the city streets. No one can deny its practicability, safety, 
utility, grandeur and originality. It is to be an exact circle 
on the ground plan, and an exact half circle in elevation, 


arch, and roof. Thus it will be a perfect hemisphere. It 
cannot fail to convey to the mind the idea of the spherical 
forms of the planets and the suns, the geometry of the 
universe. An exact half sphere, it will give the strength of 
the principle of the arch, trebled in this practical and 
simple form. Hence there can be no doubt of more than 
ample strength to sustain a suitable and handsome tower, 
springing from ample bearings, resting evenly upon its 
broad summit. The plan contemplates as it size a dome of 
four hundred feet in diameter, and two hundred feet in 
height above its rock foundation, and this surmounted by a 
tower of 175 feet above the summit of the dome, and this 
again by a ball or globe of say twenty-five feet in 
diameter." Then a flagstaff would complete all and make 
the whole structure symmetrical and beautiful. The height 
of all would then be 400 feet to the top of the ball or globe 
and would correspond with the diameter of the dome, as 
would both to the years in this historical epoch of the 
Christian era. It would exceed in size and grandeur 
anything ever built by the hand of man. 


"And you see," continued Mr. Stackpole, as he 
unrolled some drawings of his dome, "resting upon the 
earth, instead of upon lofty walls, its construction would 
be less difficult and expensive than several bridges in the 
United States, and for its speedy erection there exists an 
ample amount of engineering and architectural science, 
skilled labor and material. There are no doubtful problems 
to be solved, for the use of metals in engineering and 
architectural works is now so well proved and understood 
that there are no difficulties in construction. Hence, as you 
see, the cost will be largely diminished, estimates can be 
made with reasonable certainty and entire safety insured." 


Mr. Stackpole became wonderfully interested in 
his scheme as he proceeded to elaborate it and unfold its 
plans. "It came to me like an inspiration," he said. "Think 
of the grandeur of such a dome! It would give a mammoth 
hall 200 feet high in the center that would seat 25,000 
people. No building like it has been built since the glory of 


the Roman Coliseum faded and its walls crumbled, 
tottered, and fell. Great historic drama could be produced 
during the fair, crowds that no building in the world can 
hold could be accommodated, and it would meet every 
requirement of the occasion of the historic period in which 
we live and whose climax for good or evil is now 
approaching. Sublime oratorios, operas, historic dramas, 
could all be given there during the fair, and the scenery 
that could be displayed would far surpass any ever known. 
The structure should be plain; no lavish expenditures for 
needless ornaments—they would add nothing to its 
grandeur, safety, utility, or duration. 


Access to it and egress from it should not be 
through one great entrance, but by thirteen doors, over 
which might be emblazoned the arms of the old thirteen 
states of the revolution. The ceiling of the lofty dome I 
would have tinted in the transparent blues of the skies, 
studded with the golden stars and flags of all nations. The 
whole weight of the seats of the vast audience assembled 
should rest upon the solid floor of the interior. Thus 
absolute safety would be secured, as well as surpassing 
utility and grandeur, all in plain, simple and enduring 
forms." 


On the three floors of the tower, and from the top 
of the dome and globe high above all, people could stand 
and view the landscape, carried there by cars on the 
inclined plane to the top of the dome and then on up by 
the lifts. President Palmer says 400 feet is an ample 
elevation for from that height the eye can see as far as if it 
gazed from an altitude of 1,200 feet. Mr. Stackpole will 
form a company and have engineers complete the 
technical details of his wonderful structure. 


Although the 1893 Columbian Exposition did have domes on 
the roofs of many of the buildings, the prime attraction was a 264 


foot tall Ferris Wheel. After this world's fair, every small and big 
fair had to have a Ferris wheel. 


For more information about Fairbury and the 1893 
Columbian Exposition, see the author's book titled Fairbury, 
Illinois and the 1893 Chicago Columbian Exposition. 


1892 Dollar Mark Article 


In the June through November 1892 Issue of Belford's Monthly 
magazine, Stackpole wrote a short story titled Dollar Mark, the ($). 
The cover and index page showing Stackpole's short article are 
shown below: 


Belford's monthly 
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The author re-typed Stackpole's short story into modern text below: 


THE DOLLAR MARK ($) 


Few realize the grand and splendid things 
associated with the simple sign which we daily use to 
indicate the monetary currency of our country. Passing 
over the L—s—d, the pounds—shillings—pence of 
England, the franc of France, the florin of Europe, and the 
various coins and monetary systems of ancient and 
modern times—the founders of the United States 
government, wisely adopted as our unit of value the dollar 
of Spain and Spanish America; a silver coin, which Spain 
adopted from Germany soon after the discovery of 
America, and, on the great tide of her rising power, 
wealth, and heroic enterprise, extended it far and wide 
over the world. 


Spain stamped upon this money a device, which 
seems to unite in various ways and in a most wonderful 
manner, not only modern and ancient times as far back as 
history extends, but also the great Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. 


Even when the great basin of the Mediterranean 
(whose shores were empires) formed a world which knew 
little of what was beyond, the Iberian peninsula, situated 
so splendidly between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
formed the half way house for what commerce and 
navigation there was between those countries, the British 
islands, and the north of Europe. 


Hence, she would gather more or less of the 
traditions, the legends and literature of the world, in 
addition to that which the Saracens brought her after their 
invasion and long occupancy. Hence it is not strange that 
Washington Irving found so much in Spain relating to 
Hercules—the early hero, not only of the Greeks, but of 
almost all the countries whose waters flow into the great 
Mediterranean Sea. When it is known that Plutarch wrote 
his life (a work now lost) it seems strange that nearly all 
current literature in modern times appears to treat him as a 


fabulous character. This superficial treatment is due to the 
fact that so many myths and fables have been hung about 
him, as about many other very real persons in all ages. 


The great rocks—themselves a wonder—which 
mark the confines of the continents of Europe and Africa 
—at the narrow strait which unites the great inner sea with 
the vast ocean, have borne the name " Pillars of Hercules," 
from immemorial time, and no doubt will until the world's 
end. And where in Egypt, Greece, Italy, or any of those 
splendid and historic countries around the great inner sea 
of the planet, is there any such a perpetuation of the faiths 
and beliefs of the past, as relating to the pagan 
mythologies? 


None appears—or at least none of any note. 


One would suppose that Egypt's wonderful 
pyramids might bear some name, but they do not. And, 
while in Greece Olympus bears its ancient name, as do 
various mountains, islands, rivers, etc., yet they do not 
perpetuate the names of pagan deities. The Pantheon at 
Rome, where once were gathered, they tell us, the effigies 
of no less than thirty-eight thousand gods and demigods of 
the pagan world, before the knowledge of Christ came, 
still survives, and still bears its suggestive name, but not 
even the name of one of the pagan deities it was built to 
commemorate. 


Spain was devotedly attached to the faith and 
belief in Christ, several centuries before she stamped upon 
her coin in architectural form the Pillars of Hercules, and 
entwined them with the scroll of history. 


A crude imitation of this, it is, which gives the 
dollar ($) mark. The two straight lines stand for the pillars, 
and the mark resembling the letter S for the scroll of 
history or perhaps all literature or letters. 


And of all the signs and symbols of paganism this 
alone has been permitted to survive, at least in common 
use. And the rightfulness of this seems to be plain, and 


very direct, yet most sublime and soul-thrilling are the 
reasons why it is so. Let us glance briefly at some of these 
grand themes, neglected though they be, and—like the 
base of the great Pyramid of Egypt, buried in rubbish and 
dirt. 


One of man's greatest needs and duties is to labor; 
and this too was one of the earliest commands of God— 
and to subdue the forces and resources of nature for his 
use. 


And—after Noah—Hercules appears as the 
champion—the great, brave, devoted laborer and hero, 
subduing monsters, and accomplishing great works for the 
good of his race—on the human side. 


For like Prometheus, AEneas and others, he was 
represented as of half human and half divine origin, yet 
like man subject to a mortal's death. May we not 
reverently believe, that in the great economy of God's 
providences these poetic fables were the permitted 
foreshadowings of the coming of the Messiah—of the 
actual Jesus of Nazareth? 


May they not have assisted very greatly to prepare 
the minds of Greeks and Latins, and all nations, for the 
Christian dispensation? 


The labor sign, for such the Herculean cipher ($) 
may be called, has rightfully been left the sole and only 
survivor of all the thousands of emblems and effigies 
represented in the great Pantheon, of Pagan, imperial, and 
conquering Rome. And Spain in perpetuating it—contrary 
to the whole current of her fierce opposition to all forms 
of paganism, and handing it down from the ancient to the 
modern world, and from the Eastern to the Western— 
certainly acted wiser than she knew, and wiser than the 
wisdom of men. 


That she should adopt the architectural form of a 
pillar, instead of attempting to give a view of the Rock of 
Gibraltar and its African mate, was merely to follow the 


original idea which first suggested the name; and this 
made the device upon the coin more excellent and 
splendid, and, as we now see, fitted it also for universal 
and practical use. 


And the dollar, already, under the stamp of Spain 
and various nations of the three Americas, but practically 
unchanged in weight and fineness for three and a half 
centuries, has circulated more widely, and been more 
favorably known over both hemispheres, than any coin of 
modern times, or indeed of any age. 


And its claims as a universal basis, unit of value 
and exchange, far outrank that of any money ever made by 
ancient Rome, modern England, or any other nation in 
either hemisphere, or in any age of the world. 


And the most commanding duties—in every good 
sense—as well as the most vital interests, admonish us to 
overthrow that treacherous betrayal of these just claims 
which begun long ago, and has advanced far on the road 
toward the consummation of a most evil purpose, or rather 
a set of evil plans —contrary to the welfare and safety of 
our country, and of mankind. 


Chicago. 
Wm. T. Stackpole 


Wikipedia Origin of the Dollar Sign 


Stackpole's references to Hercules are included in this modern 
Wikipedia story about the history of the $ sign: 


Several alternative hypotheses relate specifically 
to the dollar sign drawn with two vertical lines. 


A common hypothesis holds that the sign derives 
from the Spanish coat of arms, which showed the Pillars 
of Hercules with a banner curling between them. 


In 1492, Ferdinand II of Aragon adopted the 
symbol of the Pillars of Hercules and added the Latin 
warning Non plus ultra meaning "nothing further beyond", 
indicating "this is the end of the (known) world". But 
when Christopher Columbus came to America, the legend 
was changed to Plus ultra, meaning "further beyond". 


Spain's coat of arms 


The symbol was adopted by Charles V and was 
part of his coat of arms representing Spain's American 
possessions. The symbol was later stamped on coins 
minted in gold and silver. The coin, also known as 
Spanish dollar, was the first global currency used in the 
entire world since the Spanish Empire was the first global 
Empire. These coins, depicting the pillars over two 
hemispheres and a small "S"-shaped ribbon around each, 
were spread throughout America, Europe and Asia. 
According to this, traders wrote signs that, instead of 
saying Spanish dollar (piece of eight, real de a ocho in 
Spanish or peso duro), had this symbol made by hand, and 
this in turn evolved into a simple S with two vertical bars. 
When the US got independence from the UK, they created 
the American dollar, but in the first decades they still used 
the Spanish dollar because they were more popular in all 
markets. 


The Pillars of Hercules witha © 
small "S" shaped ribbon around in 
the City of Seville, Spain (16th 
Century). 


Spain's coat of arms a 


Chapter 11 
1894 


William T. Stackpole was not in good health the last few 
years of his life. In the March 4, 1893, Blade, it was noted that he 
was sick: 


—wW.T. Stackpole is at home this week, being confined to 
his house with sickness. 


William T. Stackpole died at age 67 on April 4th, 1894. His 
obituary from the Blade on April 7, 1894, is shown below: 


|. The funeral took. place from St Matthias 
charch Friday, April, at 10o'clook Rev 
Edward Avril. preached an eloquent and 
propriate: sermon-—-There-was-s_large 
attendance, ` 

“Phe: “followings ziom- the -History of- 
Livingston County”: ram 

“William T, Stackpole, real estate, Feir- 
.bury,-born.in. Thomaston, n, Lincoln county. 
Me., Deo. 18, 1827, but removed to Illinois 


took cise aa a os Weneesacy: -| 
Few mon have had - “Hoh a varied experi. 


ence.as he had and no}many have experi- d 
‘enced more ey a of fortune 


; shore to shore of the» 
continent. whils: stihi ‘the “Great American | 
Desert” stretched. e: thousand miles--be- | 
a1 tana the. monataias.| 


of” sa where the aay of this sketch 
resided until 1849; im the spring of that 
year lie Btarted for thë goid-tietds-im—Cati- 
fornia, leaving his brothers home in-Pike 
county April 4,-the. party Feačhing the 
werteri slope of the Sierra N evades on. the 


‘empire s oi aeiiao ERY ap- within—a- 
single generation Hip latter years have 
been quiet, for his strength was gone, but” 
his spirit was ‘nconguerable-- His wife-| 
and one danghter,. Mibs_ Anna ‘Btackpole, | 
of Chicago, anrvive him `~- — 


8th day (of September. He. returned to. 
Pekin, OL, is March 3851, where he built 


a warehovse-end- engaged, in the .prodace- 
‘business the following Ba ill, after @ard oon- 


necting with it lamber and boating; sub- 
sequently he opened a coal mine; aisd im- 
ved a fruit farm of about 3;000-treesan- 
Peoria county, opposite Pekin. This drop- 
erty is now known-as Orchard mines. 
1853 he purchaged.a-largs tract of land in. 
‘what is now Anchor township, McLean 
county, and two years iater commenced 
improving the same, . being the pioneer in 
that township, Mr.S. has taken an active 
interest in i d navigation in this coun- 
try, having written- many articlee-for the- 
-press.on.this important subject. and at the 
meeting of the Corporators of the Illinois 
River Improvement company, held at St. 
Louis March 18, 1857,_be was the first to 
Gall the'attention of -that body. to the fact 
that the charter of said company was not 
in comformity to the compact Of 1787; re- 
oved to Fairbury, is present Nome iñ- 


died Sept. 15, 1867, Mary L. Nov. 15,1870, 
Isabella E. Ost, 7 1871, 


Chapter 12 


1900 
New Chicago Canal Completed 


This new canal dramatically improved the shipping of goods 
from Lake Michigan to the Illinois River per Wikipedia: 


The Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, historically 
known as the Chicago Drainage Canal, is a 28 mile-long 
(45km) canal system that connects the Chicago River to 
the Des Plaines River. It reverses the direction of the Main 
Stem and the South Branch of the Chicago River, which 
now flows out of Lake Michigan rather than into it. The 
related Calumet-Saganashkee Channel does the same for 
the Calumet River a short distance to the south, joining the 
Chicago canal about half way along its route to the Des 
Plaines. The two provide the only navigation for ships 
between the Great Lakes Waterway and the Mississippi 
River system. 


The canal was primarily built as a sewage 
treatment scheme. Prior to its opening in 1900, sewage 
from the city of Chicago was dumped into the Chicago 
River and flowed into Lake Michigan. The city's drinking 
water supply was located offshore, and there were fears 
that the sewage could reach the intake and cause serious 
disease outbreaks. Since the sewer systems were already 
flowing into the river, the decision was made to dam the 
river and reverse its flow, thereby sending all the sewage 
inland where it could be treated before emptying it into the 
Des Plaines. 


A secondary goal was to replace the earlier 
Illinois and Michigan Canal (I&M), which had originally 
connected Lake Michigan with the Mississippi starting in 
1848, but had been unsuccessful in its attempt to widen its 
course. As part of the construction of the new canal, the 
entire route was built to allow much larger ships to 


navigate it. It is 202 feet (62m) wide and 24 feet (7.3m) 
deep, over three times the size of the I&M. The I&M 
became a secondary route with the new canal's opening, 
and was shut down entirely with the creation of the Illinois 
Waterway network in 1933. 


The canal is operated by the Metropolitan Water 
Reclamation District of Greater Chicago. In 1999, the 
system was named a Civil Engineering Monument of the 
Millennium by the American Society of Civil Engineers 
(ASCE). The Canal was listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places on December 20, 2011. 


Canal Comparisons 


This new canal was a big improvement over the old Illinois 
& Michigan Canal. The new canal was 202 feet wide and 24 feet 
deep. The old I&M canal was 60 feet by only 6 feet deep. The 
illustration below compares the sizes of the two canals: 


Cross-Sectional Comparison of 1848 I&M Canal to 
1900 Chicago Ship & Sanitary Canal 
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in) Chicago Ship & Sanitary Canal 
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| Illinois & Michigan Canal 4 
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The new canal was the type of improvement that William T. 
Stackpole had lobbied for his whole life. Unfortunately, he died six 
years before it was completed. 


Chapter 13 
1901 to 2016 
1909 Book Donation 


In 1909, Anna donated one of her father's books to 
the Dominy Library. It was the book titled Heart of the 
West. Note the statement that William T. Stackpole was a 
man who lived 100 years before his time. 


1908 Death of Mrs. Stackpole 


Jennie Harlow Stackpole died on May 18, 1908. She 
was 78 years old. She was buried in an unmarked grave in 
Graceland cemetery beside her husband. 


[Kearney Officiating and the’ remains | 
were laid to. to rest ji the Fairbury} 


` CARD OF “PHANES. eee) 
> Will, our’ neighbors: and. © friends}: 
please “abtopt. my sincerest. thanks | 
and. -appreciation for_all kindness ex 


The Dominy Memorial Library web site has an 
option for searching all Fairbury area cemeteries. It has 
incorrect death dates for both William and Jennie 
Stackpole. William died in 1894, not 1896. Jennie died in 
1908, not 1910. The actual death dates are verified above 
from the Blade obituaries. 


1932 Blade Article 


This lengthy Blade article called William T. 
Stackpole a man fifty years ahead of his time. 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS, FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1932 


W. T. STACKPOLE A HALF 
-CENTURY AÑEAD OF TIME 


Early Fairbury Resident Worked For 
_ Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway 
Many Years Ago. 


“Hon. William T. Stackpole, known 
as a vigorous and exhaustive writer 
upon great waterways, transporta- 
tiont financial and other economic 


There are a few people now living . 
|in Fairbury who knew William T.. ' 
Stackpole. Those who do will re-| .| subjects, is now engaged in establish- 
member that the great object of his; '| ing a new magazine to be devoted 
life was the building of a lakes-to-| '| particularly to the plain measures 
the-gulf waterway so that the peo- _Jneeded for that portion of our com- 
ple of the middle west could ship try lying between the Gulf of Mex- 
their grain direct to Europe and Asia| | ico and the Great American lakes 
without sending it by rail to New| '|+ + * the great central highway, or 
York, and in. return receive- goods] - artery, that must be opened north 
irom tione countries by boat at aj ‘ling south for commerce at home.” 

carly at 1870 Mr. Stackyole began a| | „In calling the attention of the peo-| 
campaign of trying to interest the ple to the pioneer work H Mr. Stack- 
people of the middle west in thej {Pole on the takes-to-gu erway, || 
lakes-to-the-gulf waterway. Although The Blade published the following 
his efforts met with little od ‘article: | 


a a 3a E T a 


he was a man of great determiriation 
and kept the subject always before 
the people-of that day. ; 

An editorial in the Peoria Herald 
in „May, 1889, says: 


“Now that the lakes-to-gulf water- 
way promises to be a reality within 
a short time it would be well to take 
a brief look backward to the incep- 
tion of the idea. Few people in Fair- 
bury know that a Fairbury man de- 
voted practically his entire life and 
his fortune, something like $100,000, 
which, by fhe way, was some fortune 
in those days, trying to interest the 
people of the state and nation in 
building a deep waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico 


(Continued on Page 7) 


WM. T. STACKPOLE HALF 
... ..CENTURY AHEAD OF TIME, 

Re (Continued ‘from Page 1) 
via the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. 
Many- people in- those days-called the 
man a visionary, The man was W. 
T. Stackpole. Time has proven that 
the great idea he advanced was right. 
It is too bad Mr. Stackpole is not here 
to see its completion. Mr. Stackpole’s 
daughter, Miss Anna Stackpole, now 
resides in the family home on West 
Maple street.” . 

In the Peoria Star of recent date 
the following article in regard to th 
ahi aerva convention wag pub- 
"| lished: mon nes 


ew rwrew ve , 


3 sa i = 


.. An- interesting - letter ‘referred to 
at last night’s testimonial to Con- 
gressman Hull was written by Will 
‘O. Clark, nöw a resident of Geneseo, 
In. Mr. Clark was for years the 
leading hotel proprietor in this city 
and was a commissioner of. public 
works under Mayor Allen 30_ years 
ago. He telis in his missive of the 
first convention called in- this city 
and it is.interesting to note that one 
of the men at that meeing was Eu- 
gene F. Baldwin, founder and for 
many years editor of this paper, and 
one of Peoria’s biggest boosters. Mr. 
Clark’s letter is as folfows: 

My Dear Qakley—Seeing by The 
Star that the citizens of your city 
were going to give a dinner in honor 
of the Hon. W. E. Hull, which I sure- 
ly would have been ` pleased ~ to at- 
tend, but previous engagements pro- 
hibit. My being one of the promoters 
of the Lakes to the Gulf Waterway, 
I perhaps appreciate what Mr. Hull 
has accomplished more than many 
others. In the seventies, or early 
eighties, when I was proprietor of 
the Merchants hotel and the Peoria 
House in your city, a gentleman by 
the name of Stackpole, from Fair- 
bury, was a frequent guest of those 
hotels, and upon. every occasion he 
would corner tne and talk waterway 
to me so much that I avoided him. 


One day, after listening to him, 1 
proposed going out and gathering to- 
fen fo io r congenial souls to lis- 


en to his proposition and succeeded 


Col. Kendall, Steve Charlie cme 
Martin Kingman, Marsh Hanna, Sam 
‘Kinsey, Mr. Bourland, Sr., Col. Tay- 
lor, John Warner, who with Stack- 
pole and myself, all of whom have 
assed..over_the “great. divide,-except— 
ing myself, and I am going strong 
in my 84th’ year, met in the old city 
hall. T Atter listening to his plan, we 

decided. to call a waterway conven- 
tion. Col. Taylor and myself were 
selected to--secure Rouse’s hall, and 
solicit from the business men funds 
to pay the expenses of the conven- 
tion, which we easily accomplished. 
The convention was held there in the 
late seventies, or early eighties, the 
Hon. Shelby M. Cullom--aeting . as 
chairman,- and.Daisy. Day as serre- 
tary, and proved to have been the 
largest waterway convention ever 
held in the United States. At that 
convention was born the Hennepin 
canal, which today is the most im- 
portant link in the chain of the river 
improvements, from the inland seas 
to the southland gulf. 


After this people along the. Illinois 
‘river took on new life. Marsh Hanna 
and myself visited-.the river towns 
and organized committees in~ each, 
thus forming an organization, of 
which Ex-Lt. Governor Ray, of Mor- 
ris, was chairman. That year my- 
self and some ‘others spent many 
weeks in Springfield at our own ex- 
pense, calling for the passage of the 
drainage canal bill, which was beforé| 
the house. One. great objection to 
the bill was that is called for fixed 
or stationary bridges over the canal, 
which, if passed, would have killed 
the canal for navigable purposes and 
destroyed its usefulness as a ship 
canal, while the bill was before the 
‘waterway committee of the house. 
Gov. Ray called his committee to 
meet in Springfield . We assembled 
in a room at the old Leland hotel 
and after going before the waterway 
committee, the governor and others 
decided that we could not change the 
bridge clause and were greatly dis- 
heartened. Marsh and myself left the 
room and the two of us went down 
and saw the committee, before whom 
Marsh made a most convincing ap- 
peal for a change in the bill, and by 
his talk, and my personal acquaint- 
ance with Gus Noah, from a Chicago 
district, who was chairman of that 
committee, succeeded in having the 
words fixed or stationary bridges, 
changed to draw or movable bridges, 
this causing it tosbe.a ship canal, and 
the bill was so passed and we now 


see the importance of that change. 

—main—object in -maintaining 
these matters, is that even at thisi 
late day, we should give honor to 
those to whom honor is due—the late 
.Mr. Stackpole, of Fairbury, and- the 
late Marsh Hanna, the live and out- 
standing figures in-the early devel- 
opment of our waterway, the one the 
promoter and the other the remover 
of obstructions in its construction. 
And this day I doff my hat to the 
Hon. W. E. Hul, a man whom I have 


he. first. entered the politi- 
cal arena at a Republican caucus on 
South Adams street, “in the days of 
real sport,” when the caucus was a 
ock-down and drag-out, when Re- 
publicans and Democrats as thick as 
a “mob of plumbers in a tenement 
house in zero weather.” 

Fo proclaim himself a Republican 
at that time was the same as mak- 
ing known he was an abolitionist in 
the south before the Civil war. I 
have. watched Mr. Hull’s fight in con- 
gress for a méasure he-knows was 
right, I have watched him turn the 
minds of that body of men to belief 
until he had succeeded ‘in having the 
government present to Peoria, the 
state and the great. central. west -a 
‘Christmas present more valuable to 
the residents of this section. of the 
country than has been placed in their 
hands at any Christmas season in the 
past. Again I lift my hat in honor 
of his victory.” 


As the first waterway convention 
-was held at Peoria it would be fitting 
that a tablet be erected there in hon- 
-or of the memory of those pioneers 
of the lakes-to-gulf waterway. - +: 


The Blade story above says that Stackpole invested $100,000 in the 
1857 Illinois River Improvement Company that he promoted. This 
would be equivalent to $2,567,820 in 2015 dollars. This money was 
lost in the Panic of 1857. 


1940 Death of Daughter Anna 


William T. Stackpole's only child that survived to 
adulthood, Anna, died on August 18, 1940. 


Anna's obituary from the Blade is shown below: 


MISS ANNA STACKPOLE 


Miss Anna Stackpole, a member of one of 
Fairbury's pioneer families, passed away at her 
home on West Maple street Sunday night at ten 
o'clock. She had been in failing health for the past 
few years. She was aged 78 years, 9 months, and 
2 days. 


Miss Stackpole was born at Pekin, 
November 16, 1861, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William T. Stackpole. When just a small child she 
came with her parents to Fairbury, and while she 
was away from here at different times for a 
number of years when she held government 
positions both in Chicago and Washington, D.C., 
she always called Fairbury her home. 


Her parents preceded her in death many 
years ago. Her father was the first advocate of the 
lakes to the gulf deep waterway system, and at 
various times presented his views to federal 
agencies. He not only spent his time, but 
considerable money in trying to bring his idea 
into being. 


Funeral services were held Tuesday 
afternoon at the Cook funeral home, the Rev. 


M.L. O'Haren officiating. Interment was in 
Graceland cemetery. The pallbearers were 
Marshall Gordon, Roscoe Combes, C.M. Harper, 
T.S. Henderson, Patrick Doran, and C.A. Purdum. 


Estate Sale 


An estate sale was held for Anna's possessions. It 
was advertised in the Blade on May 16, 1941. 


| Notice of Sale of Personal Property 
of Anna Susan Stackpole Estate 

By virtue of an order of the County Court of Livingston 

County, Illinois, entered on May 5, 1941, the undersigned 


administrator of the estate of Anna Susan Stackpole, de- _ 
ceased, will sell at public auction at i gig 


The late dwelling of Anna Susan Stackpole, deceased, in 
_ Fairbary, Iilinois, on 


- MONDAY, MAY 26 


1941, at the hour of 2 o'dock P. M. 


—--\ ... The féllowing described personal property: 
One waleut extension Four small rugs One commode 
table Ono bookcase Ono small rocker 
Three recking chairs Ono lot of books Wash bow! and pitcher 
Nine upholstered Ono lamp ‘Two boxes 
chairs Twenty-one pictures One china bow! and 
Ome cupboard Fight curtain rods ladle ‘ 
_ Omo oll steve One marble shelf Ono chest of drawers 
Que utep ladder Ons basket of Stones One amp 
Twe cake dishes and coral ‘Two walnut picture 
Two let dishes One walnut wardrobe frames 
Oan staro One round tilt-top Three trunks 
Que con) bod table One locket 
Qus-eral irening table One walnut stanð _ One watch = 
Ono hatchet Ono screen Seven silver teaspoons 
Ono ell can Ons ot One sugar spoon 
Owe of barrel One mirrer Three tablespoons 
Two corner whatnets One email round stand Three napkin rings 
Que setire Ome small suitcase Oné* diver tailo - 
One armchair Ono bed + Ten knives 
Quo marbic top table Ono dresser Five forks 
Omn, fect steel One oval table 
Terms of Sale: Cash on the day of sale. 


C. E. 
- Administrator of the estate of. 
Attorneys. — . 


The author speculates that Alma Lewis James may 
have attended this sale and bought the trunks full of 
personal family letters. She later reprinted these letters in 
her 1967 book. 


Chapter 14 
Jennie and Anna Stackpole 


Alma Lewis James, in her 1967 book, covered the lives of 
these two women after Mr. Stackpole died in 1894: 


After the death of her husband, Jennie lived alone 
in her home for sixteen years, and she shut the door in the 
face of anyone, if any, who might have tried to help her. 
She seldom went outside the house, not even into her yard. 
She cooked her meals in a single little pan over an alcohol 
burner, and suffered increasingly from malnutrition, which 
made her emaciated and very round shouldered. Her hair 
had turned white, and with her long self-confinement, her 
wrinkled face had the pallor of death. Dainty little Jennie 
had come to look like a Witch of Endor. Her appearance, 
when people chanced to see her standing in the window, 
was frightening enough to grownups, but to children she 
was utterly terrifying. 


She had never permitted a child to pick the 
beautiful, big purple violets which grew thick in her yard, 
nor anything else, and she wanted no one of them to set 
foot upon her place. The unlucky youngster who was late 
for school and cut across her lawn, would look up to see 
her standing at the window and freeze with fear. Then, 
before he could get his legs in motion again, Jennie would 
drop her upper dentures. The transformation of that 
witch's face into a skull was purest horror. It was no 
wonder it was said that the Stackpole house was haunted, 
and she was the ghost. The fear she inspired amused 
Jennie, and effectively served her purpose to keep people 
away. 


Apparently, however, there were one or two 
children whom she knew and more or less trusted. Fern 
Swarm, Hattie's daughter, was of ten asked to run down to 
Hotaling's grocery store for a penny's worth of this or that, 


but Fern never was able to overcome the repulsive fear she 
had of the woman. 


The other, Esther Combes, who lived next door, 
seems to have been the only child in all of Fairbury who 
had any sort of feeling of sympathy for Jennie Stackpole. 
Her own mother was a jolly, sensible woman who loved 
children, and who believed in being kind to one's 
neighbors, regardless of how they received it. So, 
whenever Jennie was ill, or needed something done, she 
hung her red underwear out of her bedroom window, and 
Esther would be sent to see what was needed. 


Jennie was seventy-six years old when she died, 
in 1910, and after the funeral was over Anna closed the 
house and went back to her work in Chicago. When World 
War I developed and the government needed typists, she 
was given a job in the Demobilization Records Section of 
the War Department, in Washington, D. C. 


At first she enjoyed herself in the new city, and 
was much impressed with all the sights. Then, when the 
novelty was gone her old Stackpole attitude came back on 
her like a disease. She tried to impress her fellow workers, 
and felt they should be delighted that she graced their 
office. 


She had always made mistakes in her work, to the 
exasperation of her superiors, but in Washington her fear 
of this grew to an obsession. The harder she tried for 
perfection, the more mistakes she made. Some of them 
were really bad, and the War Department severely 
reprimanded her. 


To the end of her life, she was still furious about 
that. She was angry, and she quit, supposing they would 
come and beg her to return. They did not, of course. She 
tried again and again to recover her old position, but they 
always refused. Washington had enough of her. There was 
only one thing left for her to do, which was to return to her 
own home in Fairbury. At least she had that, though there 
was no job for her there, either. 


Anna idolized her father, and thought everything 
he had done was right, but nevertheless she felt persecuted 
because he had left her no money. Like him, she was full 
of splendid plans to make her fortune, but she was 
unbelievably impractical. At one time, she told a friend 
she was going to write poetry for the Blade, and intended 
to take a trip to Europe with the money she made from it. 


She tried writing short stories for children, and 
hounded her friends to sell them to the magazines for her. 
She raised mushrooms. She did not consider it lady-like to 
earn one's own living, but she came to selling cosmetics, 
dresses, and oil cloth table-cloths from door to door. 


Along with the anxiety about her finances, Anna 
was also enduring the flood of publicity about the 
Chicago-IIlinois Water-way. Only three years after the 
death of her father, work was begun in reality on the 
waterway, the dream of his life, but nowhere in all the 
articles published about it, was there a mention of the 
name of William Stackpole, or his dredge which had made 
the thing possible. 


Desperately, Anna wrote to President Herbert 
Hoover: U. S. Representative, William E. Hull; Mr. 
Osborn, President of the American Museum of Natural 
History; Arthur Hitchcock, a Christian Scientist in 
Washington, D. C.; and Henry Ford. She called attention 
to the part her father had played with the canal, enclosing 
clippings of his newspaper articles about it, and copies of 
his pamphlet, "The Gates of the Rivers". The printed 
matter was all returned promptly, with polite regrets. 


She was seventy-one years old when the work on 
the waterway was finished, and the ceremonial flotilla of 
barges proceeded from New Orleans to Chicago to mark 
the formal opening. There was no mention, of course, of 
her father. 


Anna Stackpote, 1891. 


In the meantime, the country was undergoing the 
depression, and her finances were becoming still more 
precarious, but anything resembling charity she 
considered an insult. Well-intentioned invitations to 
meals, or gifts of clothing, even from old friends, were 
haughtily refused. One Christmas, when the town officials 
left a basket of food at her door, she sent it back, even 
though she was in real need. Anna Weber, a long-time 
friend, had a humiliating experience with this sort of 
thing, and said frankly that it had left her with her 
"emotions warped." 


The men of Fairbury gave her a new coal stove, 
with cobs and coal. Anna had it taken right out, and went 
on using her old kerosene stove. 


Her neighbors, who knew her roof leaked, took up 
a collection to get her a new one. Anna brusquely refused 
the gift, and ordered the new one herself. Naturally, she 
was unable to pay for it, and so the good neighbors quietly 
took care of the bill. 


She was having a really hard time of it, and was 
writing here and there, trying to find a market for stamps, 
old books, and a chest of drawers, when she happened to 
discover Cleo Bliss, an antique dealer of Chenoa, Illinois. 
The two of them got along well from the start, and through 
her assistance, Anna sold her father's Gold Rush letters to 
a man from California. Thereafter, every few weeks Cleo 
would get an unsigned penny post card from Anna, asking 
her to come over. She had to go at night, because Anna 
did not want the neighbors to see her, and guess what was 
happening. After a couple of visits, Cleo began taking 
food to her, and for once Anna accepted it in the spirit 
with which it was offered. 


Cleo would find her in the kitchen, where she 
lived altogether now, sitting in a rocking chair, huddled 
over a little kerosene heater which stood in the middle of 
the floor. She was dressed in all the sweaters and skirts 
she owned, and five pairs of stockings, all one over the 
other. 


The couch, where she slept, was at one end of the 
kitchen, and a larger kerosene stove, with a couple of 
burners which always smoked, stood at the other. There 
were cupboards for dishes, and a table along one wall, and 
a kitchen cabinet, with an overflowing desk beside it, 
against the other. 


Off the kitchen, were the cellar stairs and the lean- 
to where she raised the mushrooms. During her mother's 
lifetime the lean-to had been the kitchen, and the other had 
been the family dining room, but it had been necessary to 
make the change because the house was in such disrepair. 


The only other room downstairs was the parlor 
which Anna always kept locked, and exactly the way her 


mother had left it. Anna loved her home, and never moved 
anything, even to clean. Consequently, although the place 
was very dirty, it was a home where a visitor would not 
presume to lay a finger on an object, even lightly. 


There was a beautiful mirror in the parlor, a large 
picture of her father, with a flip-top table beneath it, a big 
book case, several lovely old rocking chairs, and two very 
beautiful fiddle-back chairs. There also was a small 
melodeon, with ends shaped like lyres which could be 
folded down to move the instrument. Jennie had played an 
organ in church. 


Upstairs, there were two rooms. The smaller one 
was filled with books, but the bedroom had been her 
mother's and it was kept just as she had left it. The bed 
was made up, complete with pillow shams, but the most 
noticeable thing in the room was the doll in a rocking 
chair. It was a very beautiful doll with real hair, and it was 
almost as large as a child. It was very, very precious to 
Anna, who took care of it and talked to it as one would to 
a child. 


With Cleo's help, Anna sold her father's letters 
from California for one hundred and fifty dollars. It was 
probably the most money she ever had in her life all at one 
time, but she did not use it to buy the stove she needed so 
badly, and which would have kept her comfortably warm. 
She did not pay the taxes on the house, which were 
overdue. She did not pay her water, rent, or get some new 
clothes. Instead, she spent her money for Christian 
Science readings. 


The Stackpoles were Episcopalians, but when her 
father died, her landlady in Chicago, a Christian Scientist, 
attempted to comfort the grief-stricken girl. As a result, 
Anna herself became a Christian Scientist, and she was 
active in the church in Washington. It was after her return 
to Fairbury that a change in her attitude began. It was 
Jennie's legacy to her child. 


Anna, by nature, was a friendly little person, eager 
to be liked, interested in everything and everybody. As a 
working girl, she was as stylish as her pocket-book 
permitted. At St. Mary's Seminary, the business offices, 
and boarding houses of Chicago and Washington, she was 
surrounded by people. She had disliked many of them, but 
at least they were human beings, and they did give her 
points of human contact. With her return to Fairbury, 
Anna found herself in a completely different situation, and 
one which she failed to understand. 


At best, a return home after a prolonged absence 
necessitates a period of adjustment. In Anna's case it was a 
particularly painful one. Jennie's desire for social 
exclusiveness had given Anna only a few girlhood friends. 
Nearly all of these were married and had families now, 
and each of them lived in her own little world. They were 
kind to her, and came to see her sometimes, but they were 
busy with their own lives. 


She was starving for companionship, and the one 
last place which seemed to be open to her was through 
Christian Science. She corresponded with the Washington 
Church, until her request of readings for her diseased elm 
trees produced a noticeable coldness in the replies. They 
suggested that she seek the services of the local church. 


Mrs. Hannah Spence, in Fairbury, made a mighty 
effort to help her spiritually, but it rapidly became plain 
that what Anna really needed was someone to talk with; 
someone to listen to all her troubles, her suspicions of her 
neighbors and one-time friends. The help Mrs. Spence had 
to offer was ineffective, because Anna saw no need to 
change her own way of thinking or inner life. She was 
right, and the rest of the world was wrong. To her, 
Christian Science was the magic formula by which she 
expected to go to bed one night—the sooner the better— 
and wake up the next morning, rich and famous, the world 
at her feet. 


The money disappeared, but her troubles only 
intensified. Frank Amsbury, a cousin who had helped her 
so kindly for years, found her increasingly difficult to 
manage. A sick spell put her in the hospital, but her 
Christian Science made her a most un-cooperative patient. 
She complained unceasingly, and so, to quiet her, and 
reduce the expense, Frank had her transferred to Mrs. 
Ward's nursing home. She was no better satisfied there, 
and fussed so constantly that they simply gave up and 
allowed her to go home. 


Anna died when she was seventy-eight years old. 
She lies with her father and mother, in unmarked graves, 
Block 16, Lot 2, in Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. 


In the records of the City Clerk stands William 
Stackpole's epitaph: "Cause of death, over labor 
unrequited, lakes to gulf deep waterway." It was Anna's 
tribute to her father. 


Chapter 15 


Chapter 20 from 1967 Alma Lewis James 
Book 


The entire chapter is shown below: 


CHAPTER 20 
William Stackpole 


William Stackpole is the forgotten man of 
Fairbury, but the great dream of his life, to which he 
devoted a major portion of his time, energy and money, is 
an accomplished and successful thing. His idea of the 
Deep Sea Waterway was as old as the French traders of 
the colonial times. Great sailing vessels from around 
the world called at ports along the Atlantic Coast and New 
Orleans. Barges, rafts and small boats shuttled along the 
inland rivers, while around the Great Lakes, a whole fleet 
of sail boats plied between the cities. If these bodies of 
water were connected, shipping would be wonderfully 
facilitated, and it would open a world market for the 
products of the Middle West. 


Young William Stackpole. 


The problem involved was not the mere digging 
of canals to connect them, because the mouths and 
channels of otherwise navigable rivers, particularly the 
Mississippi, were so filled with silt and debris that it was 
difficult, if not sometimes impossible, for a larger vessel 
to enter. The shipping lanes must be kept clear if there was 
to be a regular and greater movement of water traffic. The 
difficulty was not only theoretical, but one of practical 
economics. Stackpole heard it endlessly discussed by 
sailors returned from foreign ports, many of whom were 
his own relatives. 


William Stackpole was born December 18, 1827, 
on the North Atlantic Coast, in Thomaston, Maine, where 
his forebears had lived for generations. The Stackpoles 
had established the first shipyard there, and his mother's 
family, the Snows, had sailed the great schooners. The 


Thomaston skippers were noted, the whole world over, for 
humane treatment of their crews, and their personal 
temperance. 


His father, William Senior, went to sea, like every 
other boy in Thomaston, at some time during his youth; 
but the shipping interests were still feeling the effects of 
the War of 1812, and the whole state of Maine continued 
in a business depression. Consequently, in 1832, after the 
Indian lands of Illinois were opened for settlement, father 
Stackpole took his family to Pekin, Illinois. 


The town, lying on the Illinois River, was the 
gateway to the new territory, and the inhabitants 
confidently expected it soon to exceed Chicago as a 
metropolis. The family started a store there, and were 
enjoying business and social success, when, only two 
years later, the father died of the plague. 


It was customary for a widow, especially one left 
with children, to remarry as soon as her period of 
mourning was over, but Nancy Stackpole had iron in her 
character. With the help and advice of Alexander Kellogg, 
a close friend of her husband, she sold her little property 
and settled the estate. David Davis and Jesse Fell were 
two of the many people who had accounts at her store. 
Then she signed a lease and started a boarding house. 


So many travelers were coming into Pekin that 
their accommodation was a genuine business opportunity, 
and Nancy Stackpole was particularly fitted to serve the 
public. While she was very exclusive as to the society she 
and her family frequented, and was extremely clannish 
about her own personal friends, she nevertheless was a 
good mixer with people. She had a wonderful sense of 
humor, was broad-minded, and a good judge of human 
nature. Also, she was an optimistic, steadfast sort of 
person who liked responsibility, had her full share of 
Yankee shrewdness, and took just pride, without vanity, in 


herself and her accomplishments. Along with this was a 
great personal warmth, and interest in her boarders, as 
attested by the many letters they wrote to her after they 
had left. 


"We used to have so many good times when we 
were at your house." 


"Don't think strange of me telling my business. It 
is a thing I generally keep to myself, but I feel so much as 
if I was writing to home from the treatment I received 
from you while at Pekin, I can't help giving you a small 
idea of what I am doing, etc." 


(To Mrs. Stackpole Pekin, Tazewell Co. Illinois) 
New York, Dec. 25, 1838 


My dear Madam, It is now nearly three months 
since I left Pekin, and perhaps my kind friends there begin 
to think that I have entirely forgotten them, or else care 
very little about them! Now neither of these reasons is the 
case, as I am fully prepared to show, by the history 
herewith annexed. 


After leaving your house, it was four days before 
my arrival at Chicago and was then pretty sick, but 
concluded to go on in the good steam ship Constitution, 
Capt. Appleby. We were 14 days crossing the Lakes, 
having adverse winds and storms nearly all the time and 
were once driven back to Chicago after having gone 180 
miles! I had chills almost every day and had almost as 
rough a time inside as the elements had outside. However, 
I made some good friends on board who helped me when I 
could not help myself. I spent one day in Buffalo and then 
started for home by the way of the 'Falls'. Was in 
Rochester only a few hours. I called on Mr. Kellogg's 
nephew and found him out of town, but left the parcel 
entrusted to me, where I presume he got it the next day. 


After being near a month on my way, I finally arrived 
home safe but not sound. I had to take to my bed and send 
for my physician and am now only just getting out again. 
Now haven't I had pretty hard times of it? Though have I 
not cause to be thankful to a kind Providence, who hath so 
graciously brought me to my friends and home again? My 
desire is to show my gratitude by my future life. 


I think I can almost imagine how you and your 
kind family are enjoying yourselves this evening 
(Christmas) and though I am writing here in my own 
comfortable room and Mrs. Howe beside me, nursing the 
babe ("Great Western") I almost wish myself with you. 
Probably Christmas pies, turkeys, roast pigs and other 
good things, have about these times to 'suffer some'. And 
then there is your Winter Evening Social Circle; Casey, 
Kellogg, Adams, Smith, The Doctor’ Wright, etc. etc., all 
calculated to make a long evening too short. Then the 
home amusements, too, the pleasant stories, the witty 
repartee, the innocent play, and 


—but I had forgot, the nuts and apples, and mince pies, 
etc. etc. 


—I too 
‘Love to laugh and talk 
And crack a joke 


And tell old tales.' 


and yet I cannot enjoy with you, though I would 
just like to look in upon you some of these evenings, but 


perhaps we may never meet again. Though I was sick at 
your house, yet I look back upon the time spent there with 
many pleasurable sensations. Where would I probably 
have been if it had not been for Mrs. Stackpole? And then 
I had companions in my afflictions. If I was sick, so were 
ye all. One of our number was taken from us! His was a 
kind and gentle spirit, and all who knew him, loved him. 
Poor Atkins. 


‘gone before, 
To That unknown and silent shore; 


Shall we not meet as heretofore Some summer morning!' 


How do all my old Friends get along in Pekin? 
Such as Summer, Sandusky, etc. I should like to hear— 
and the 'Tazewell Telegraph has that ever come to life 
again? 


I suppose Miss Elizabeth is enjoying herself at 
Hillsborough and Susan and William going to school at 
home—I hope you have a good teacher. 


But you are probably tired of my tiresome letter 
and so I will stop. As everything relating to yourself and 
family will be interesting to me, I shall esteem it great 
favor if you will now and then spend a few minutes and let 
me hear from you—write me a good long letter—anything 
from you will interest me. Give my love Elizb., Susan and 
William and also Miss Kellogg and all those who may 
enquire after me. Mrs. H. joins me in expressions of 
affectionate remembrance and gratitude. I am, madam 


Yours Affectionately T. A. Howe 


P.S. I wish you a "Happy Christmas’. T. A. H. 


Nancy saw to it that her three daughters, all of 
whom were young ladies, received the best education 
available there. They taught school to help the family 
finances, but they also enjoyed a fine social life. The two 
older girls, Elizabeth and Lillias, both married, but the 
latter died in childbirth the following year. Then, only four 
years later, Elizabeth and her younger sister, Susan, were 
taken with fatal illness, and died within a short time of 
each other. 


Nancy was all but prostrated by this succession of 
blows, and her health suffered. So, in 1848, William, her 
only son and one surviving child, took her back to 
Thomaston. He was just twenty-one years old. 


They had been in Thomaston only a few months 
when the news came of the gold strike in California, and 
William was off. Leaving his mother with relatives, he 
took passage with his uncle, Captain Israel Snow, whose 
ship was leaving for New Orleans. From thence he hurried 
up river to Pekin, where a party of men were already 
preparing to leave for California. 


As was to be expected, they encountered 
hardships and sickness on the way, and some of the men 
turned back, but William went on to the end, bought 
himself a claim, and found enough gold to ship 75 ounces 
of it back home. His attorney, James Haines, wrote to his 
mother to advise her of the same: 


"Pekin. August 28th, 1850 


Mrs. Nancy Stackpole Dear Madam: 


You speak of selling your land and building. I had 
commenced making arrangements to sell or see what it 
could be sold for when William's good fortune reached 
me. I then thought instructions would come from him 
what to do. They did not come, but I would if it were mine 
hold the land and use the gold to build. The land will rise 
in value I think faster than the money would increase by 
interest. At least you could build with the money now and 
sell the land whenever a purchaser could be found. I do 
not know what price the land would command now, but 
suppose it worth from $500 to $800. Your Missouri 
money is good as gold and likely to continue so. It is the 
best paper money we have. If you wish to build you a 
house, it could be done yet this fall. We have plenty of 
carpenters now who will take a contract and build a house 
in a very short time,—$1000 to $1200 would build a very 
good house here now and would rent well if you did not 
wish to occupy it. A small but comfortable house could be 
built for half that amount. There will be built this summer 
in Pekin about 150 to 200 houses, most of them good, 
some elegant residences." 


"Pekin, September 23c1, 1850 
Mrs. Nancy Stackpole Madam 


Yours of Sept. 9th, came to hand a few days ago. I 
was pleased to hear you were in health, though somewhat 
disappointed to learn that you would not visit Ills. till 
Spring. 


I have now received William's letter instructing 
me what I should do with his gold, and one for you also 
which I send with this. These letters left California with 
the gold but were by some neglect of the Express 
Company left lying in New York for a long time and did 
not reach me till a short time since. 


William wishes me to dispose of his gold and get 
it into money and then invest it in some useful way, either 
in a house or lands as I may think most advantageous with 
your advice. In whatever way it be invested it is to be for 
your benefit and he thinks very justly, you and I may see 
the most advisable opportunities and therefore he does not 
confine us to an particular investment. 


I do not yet know when I shall be able to 
exchange it for money to most advantage. The Brokers 
will buy it in St. Louis, but, of course, will want to make a 
profit on it. If I send to New Orleans or Philadelphia mint 
to have it coined, the express fees and Insurance would be 
considerable and then someone would have to attend to 
the coining, etc., which would be considerable expense as 
they would all charge commission according to the 
amount of money they handled. If I can find an 
opportunity of sending by a merchant I think that would 
be best; if I cannot I will do the best I can. 


The proceeds, till you come, you speak of 
depositing in the Missouri Bank. Would it not be better to 
let some good merchant have it till spring who would pay 
interest on it than to incur the double expense of sending 
to and bringing back from the Bank. I think some of our 
merchants quite as safe as to send to the Bank, at least I 
always deposit with them. This course would save 
expense and the money would be making something in the 
meantime. 


Nancy Stackpole and grandson, William Kellogg. Circa 1858, 


I wish to act in this matter for the best interest and 
safety of the money—you and William being both 
interested alike. And I do not forget, either, the lesson 
given by the Bible: and when William returns I hope to 
receive the commendation of the good and faithful servant 


who had taken the ten talents left with him by his Lord 
and gone and made other ten also, rather than the rebuke 
of the one who hid his talents in a napkin. Yet I know and 
painfully feel the great responsibility I am under to safely 
me. And anything I do with this money either for your 
benefit return to William at least all he has so confidingly 
entrusted to or his must be governed by this responsibility. 


Until next Spring I know of no investment in land 
(if you should so choose to invest it) which I could advise. 
Then there will be some real estate for sale which I think 
will offer a first rate opportunity, and I intend to invest all 
my own means then. You will be here then however, and 
able to advise me in the matter. 


The difficulty you speak of in taking William's 
money to build with can easily be obviated by selling your 
own lot and buying one in his name and building on it, or 
leaving your own lie and buying and building on another 
for William. I will try however, to sell your land and think 
I can do so by spring. I suppose William's letter will tell 
you all he tells me and more. The prices of lumber range 
from $10 per m. for common to $15 to $20 per thousand 
for 2d clear, and fine clear $25 to $30 per thousand. 
Shingles $3.00 to $3.25 per m. Carpenter's wages $1.50 to 
$2.00 per day. 


I would send you a copy of William's letter but 
yours coming at the same time will be satisfactory no 
doubt. His last words in relation to the money are 'I can 
put this to no use that would give me so much satisfaction 
as sending it home to make mother comfortable. 


I would write you more fully, but our court is now 
in session and I have to write during interruptions, 
questions, etc. Write me any further instructions, etc. 


Very respectfully, 


James Haines" 


In all, William Stackpole was gone three years 
from Pekin. He returned a rich man, free of his hated 
former job of clerking in his brother-in-law's clothing 
store. Some of his gold he used to build himself a 
warehouse to start a produce business. It prospered, and he 
added lumber and boating. More of his gold bought land 
in Peoria County, a few miles on the river south of the 
town. He opened a coal mine there, and then used the rest 
of the property to set out three thousand fruit trees. He 
named the place Orchard Mines, and thus it stands on the 
maps of Illinois to this day. Another of his farms, in 
Anchor Township, McLean County, he personally used to 
experiment with varieties of seed grains, to find the ones 
best suited to the climate. 


He was doing so well in his investments that he 
soon attracted the attention of his friends, Jesse Fell and 
David Davis, who were already interested in the profits 
from land speculation. Much English money was being 
sent into the state to gamble in real estate, and 
knowledgeable brokers were able to make attractive 
profits for themselves. The three men were not partners in 
a business sense, but they did help each other promote 
their deals. 


William reached the age of 27 with money in his 
pocket. He was a tall, good-looking, socially prominent 
young man who was very popular with his associates. 
Like his mother, he had many friends and made them 
easily, but he was very selective of his close associates, 
preferring always to mingle with people in the higher 
walks of life. He had a very strong personal pride and 
sense of dignity, and coupled with the honesty and 
integrity of his character, was a driving desire to "be 
somebody." 


As a business man he had no organizational 
ability, very little desire for responsibilities, and he was 
anything but avid for money. He did like change and 
variety in his jobs, and he liked working with people. He 
got along well with all classes, because he had an inborn 


sense of the diplomatic. He was a very talkative sort of 
person and an easy conversationalist, and having traveled 
so much, he was not only interesting but interested. 


He was a loyal friend, but he was easily 
influenced, and all this was emphasized by a marked strain 
of secrecy in his character. Not even his close business 
associates, or his family knew about his business 
transactions. 


He was an outstandingly eligible young bachelor 
when Jennie Harlow came to town, in 1854. With her 
were two of her sisters, and all of them were hunting for 
husbands. George Harlow, a cousin who was destined to 
become a mayor of Pekin, was their escort. 


The young people were all natives of Sacketts 
Harbor, New York, a little town on Lake Ontario. Their 
hamlet, backed by the forest, lay along the edge of the 
water, three hundred or so humble cottages of "the lakers", 
as the inhabitants were known. 


In addition, there were three churches, a bank, the 
usual stores, a flour mill, three saw mills, a machine shop 
and a tannery. 


From the town, the shore line swept away into the 
great curve that made it one of the best harbors on the 
lake. Following it were the ship yard and rope walk, and 
then, curving still, the coast extended into "Navy Point" 
and Fort Tompkins, an important military station. This 
consisted of three extensive stone barracks, hospital, 
commissary and guard house, all enclosed by the high 
picket fence customary at that time. Its importance lay in 
the fact that it was only thirty-five miles across Lake 
Ontario to Kingston, then the capital of Canada. 


During the War of 1812 the British nearly 
succeeded in capturing the Fort. Using Horse Island, 
which was not far off shore, as a rendezvous, they 
gathered their forces and launched the attack from the 
back of the harbor. They surprised the Americans and 


drove them into the woods, but the alarm was sounded, 
and every able bodied male in the village rushed to the 
defense. The British were driven off, and the Fort was 
saved. 


Sacketts Harbor never forgot the lesson. The Fort 
continued to be well garrisoned, and it provided date 
material for the girls of the town. Jennie Harlow enjoyed 
the flirtations until she found herself in love. It turned out 
badly; perhaps he was transferred, and failed to return for 
her. At any rate, she was disappointed, and it was decided 
that a trip out west would be beneficial. Arrived in Pekin, 
Jennie taught school and considered her prospects. 
William Stackpole was attractive, a bachelor, and, most 
important of all, he had considerable wealth. Jennie set her 
cap for him and managed to meet him, but at once she 
discovered she had to reckon with his mother. 


If Nancy Stackpole was fastidious about the 
people she made her friends, she was far more so about 
anyone who married into her family. In William, her only 
son, this feeling reached its climax. 


Jennie's father, Joshua Harlow, was no sea-faring 
man, but a painter and clock maker; and Jennie's sole 
claim to illustrious ancestry was through her mother, Anna 
Austin, who was descended from Timothy Mather, a 
brother of the Reverend Cotton Mather. 


Nancy fought the match with all her strength, and 
to the very last, but the pair were genuinely in love now, 
and Jennie, who was the middle child of a large family, 
was known for the ruthless methods by which she 
managed to get her own way. Furthermore, Nancy was 
anything but diplomatic in her manner of handling the 
problem. In spite of everything she could do, William 
married Jennie, February 26, 1856, and then the explosion 
came. 


Both women had high tempers, and there was one 
terrible quarrel. When it had subsided, both women knew 
they had met their match. As usual, Jennie managed a 


final swipe. She announced that the quarrel had so shaken 
her health that she would be obliged to take the water cure 
back home. How could her young husband deny her that? 


It was extremely fashionable then to go to a Spa, 
and Jennie had to journey through the Great Lakes and 
down the Erie Canal. She traveled with a little party of 
acquaintances, and enjoyed herself because she felt 
important: she was returning from the west, a bride with a 
rich, handsome, traveled husband, a fine new home, and 
new clothes. 


Also, she was an invalid with an interesting 
complaint, which the doctors presently diagnosed as 
Prolepsis of the Bowels. Her letters to William were 
bravely pathetic about her frailty, and her hopes for the 
future. 


Her husband wrote regularly, and made some 
suggestions, but they were not well received. 


"Auburn, N. Y. 
Aug. 9, 1856 


"Dearest, you seem to carry the idea that I have a 
great work to do, in regard to my behavior towards one, 
whom I hope I shall be fortunate enough, never to have 
one word with—particularly in regard to that which is 
past. 


I can truly say, I never have injured your mother 
in word, act, or deed. What my conduct has been, it will 
continue to be. I very well know, her feelings towards me 
to be bitter as gall—for the course I have pursued. But I 
have acted conscientiously, and who can do better? So my 
dear, I don't see wherein I shall have "to school myself". 
My prayer is, that I may never pass through another such 
scene. It's doubtful whether I ever entirely recover from 
the shock my nerves have already received. And my 


Darling Husband, it is through my deep, earnest love for 
you that it took such a powerful hold upon my weak 
frame. 


God grant that nothing may ever come between 
us. 


"My dear, it does hurt my feelings seriously, to 
have you say ‘if you love me you will do so and so'. My 
Heavenly Father knows I love you with my whole heart 
(and to do differently would be practicing hypocrisy). 
What you would have me do—I think I do. 


"Dearest, please write me wherein I have done 
wrong, or will do wrong. (Don't think me too self 
confident). You speak of going to house-keeping. I am 
glad for I think, the care, and exercise, will be for my 
health. I trust, and pray, when I return to 'Pekin' I shall be 
able to discharge my duty faithfully, towards my kind, and 
best of husbands—and that we shall live peacefully, then 
it will be happily. 


"But my dearest, had I the least doubt, which I 
must confess, I sometimes have—I don't know as I would 
care to return at all." 


A couple of weeks later she replied again: 


You must excuse me if I am at all distrustful, not 
in regard to yourself, but of your mother. Yes, I would 
rather remain at home, poor as it is—(Yes my dearest, you 
are coming to a small, a very meanly small house)—than 
to return to live in 'hot water’. Though my dear, my love 
for you is such, that I know I could not long bear up under 
it. My earnest prayer is, that all is, and will be right. My 
health essentially depends upon a quiet life. You know 
what I infer—a life free from contention. The spats you 
and I would have, would only be children's play, not so 
much in earnest." 


Jennie might be frail, yet she was not too sick to 
go shopping, and run up bills for new finery. She had to 
take some of the money intended for the doctor to pay for 


them, but William, she reasoned, would be obliged to pay 
the doctor, whereas he would fuss about the clothes. She 
also listened with such purpose to the conversation of the 
doctors and patients around about her, that she became, at 
least in her own eyes, a medical authority for the rest of 
her life. 


She was not too sick, either, to make visits to her 
relatives, at least the important ones, and to enjoy picnics 
and fishing excursions. Her ambitions had been 
accomplished, her dreams had come true, and she bragged 
so much that her friends and relatives began to doubt if 
she was really married at all. She wrote to William, 
imploring him to come and take her home, and to meet her 
family, which William, again, was unable to refuse. 


So, Jennie, refreshed and restored, returned to 
Pekin with him, and after she had borne him a daughter, 
Mary, he drew up a will which made her position crystal 
clear. His mother was to have five hundred dollars a year 
for life, and a thousand dollars for her to distribute among 
any Thomaston relatives who might be in need. Each of 
the three churches of Pekin was to receive five-thousand 
dollars, with another five hundred to establish a Sunday 
School in Minier. Still another five hundred was for a 
society to send the negroes back to Africa; and James 
Haines, his best friend, was to have his horse. Everything 
else was to be Jennie's, and she was to have sole custody 
of their children. 


With that, Jennie's victory was complete. 


Nancy accepted her defeat, and the women made 
their peace. To their everlasting credit, they even became 
friendly. 


All this was during the time of the great land 
speculation, which lasted from 1853 to 1858, and had 
grown into hysteria. Some of the market manipulators sold 
land which did not even exist. When the panic of 1857 
struck, one hundred and two Illinois banks failed in one 
year, and Davis, Fell and Stackpole all sustained serious 


losses. The two former, being Republicans, were able to 
recoup, but Stackpole was not only a Democrat but also a 
Southern sympathizer, and he was never able to make a 
comeback in real estate. 


In the meantime, the Civil War was closing in. 
William wrote to his wife from St. Louis, 


December 7, 1860: 


"Business is as near a stand as I ever saw it. 
There are but 16 steamboats at the levee—the smallest 
number I have ever known—and the whole business 
community seems in despair." 


Four days later he wrote her again from 
Bloomington: 


"I have just received a dispatch giving a most 
awful account of the Southern markets and there are many 
who believe that the political difficulties will overthrow 
the entire trade of the country. Indeed it has almost come 
to that now, and no man can tell where it will end." 


He believed, passionately, that if men could only 
be persuaded to sit down together quietly, and talk their 
problems over sensibly, all difficulties could be resolved 
and there would be no more war. He worked doggedly to 
have a meeting called in St. Louis for this purpose, writing 
articles in the newspapers, and interviewing anyone he 
thought might be able to help him. Only a very few 
attended; nothing was accomplished; and the newspapers, 
in speaking of it afterwards, called it the "Old Grannies! 
Convention." 


By 1861, trade along the rivers was so effectively 
strangled, that he decided to move to the new community 
of Fairbury and make a fresh start by setting up a real 
estate office. His house, in the Marsh Addition, still 
stands, although remodeled, at 312 West Maple Street, on 
the corner across from Marsh Park. He used only the best 
of lumber, and put it together with hand wrought nails 


which were almost like spikes. It was intended to be 
hurricane proof. 


The change to the raw little community was not 
an easy one for the family, and they found but few 
congenial friends. The people from Maine: the Stackpoles, 
Remingtons and Hempsteads, were considered by the rest 
of the villagers to be the very cream of Fairbury society. 
They called them the "Down East Aristocrats," and felt 
that they gave "tone" to the place. William at once 
interested himself in the affairs of the town, and he was 
soon a familiar figure on the streets, always with a smile 
and pleasant word to everyone he met, even the children. 
He was distinguished in appearance, being over six feet 
tall, slender, with dark complexion and full beard, and to 
the end of his life he dressed carefully in the best of 
clothes. He said it was good for business. He was the only 
man in Fairbury who wore a long cape with his high silk 
hat, and it particularly suited him, for he was very stately 
in his movements. 


Stackpole organized the first temperance group in 
Fairbury. It was modeled after, and named for a similar 
group, the Washington Society, in Thomaston. 


To him, also, belongs the greater part of the credit 
for calling the public meeting to censure the Marsh and 
Amsbary quarrel, which had resulted in the disastrous East 
and West Side feud. He knew the town had potentials, if 
given the proper opportunity, for, in 1865 alone, over two 
hundred houses had been built. 


At first, because of the war, the real estate market 
was slow, but the grain markets were active, and so, like 
many other speculators, he determined to put a corner on 
wheat. He spent weeks in Minnesota buying grain, acting 
in secrecy, as was always his custom. On one of his trips 
into the country side, he caught a heavy cold, which 
developed into pneumonia with a raging fever, and he was 
delirious for days. During that time the grain market was 
up, as he had foreseen, but since he had told no one of his 


plans, there was no one to act for him and sell his wheat. 
The market fell again, and when Stackpole finally 
recovered from his illness, it was to find that he had not 
only lost a second fortune, but he was a ruined man. All of 
his remaining land had to be sold, but still there was not 
enough money to clear all of his debts, because he had 
gone security for other men, and had to pay their notes as 
well. The home was saved, but that was all. It was in his 
wife's name. 


William had to find some kind of a job, 
somewhere, to feed his family. He went to Chicago, and in 
one bitter letter to Jennie, he told how he had approached 
some of his "friends" to find work. These men had been 
his business associates, and he had helped them make their 
fortunes. He had met their families, and had been 
entertained in their homes. They had been friends; and to 
William Stackpole, friendship meant more than just being 
affable to a person. It held certain obligations as well; but 
not one of these men raised a finger to help him, and he 
was unable to find so much as a job of shoveling grain in 
an elevator. The disdain with which they treated him, hurt 
him even more than his financial losses. 


Finally, he did manage to join a company 
exploring for oil in Pennsylvania. Six hundred other 
companies had been engaged in the same occupation 
there, and already the peak of the oil boom had passed. All 
the drilling of their company proved worthless, and the 
hard pressed owners turned to lumbering to help defray 
expenses. Nevertheless, Stackpole remained with them 
almost a year. 


He was abysmally despondent and homesick, and 
so to fill his leisure time he wrote a novel, "The Heart of 
the West." The theme of the book was the brotherhood of 
man: negroes, Indians and white men. He was so filled 
with the importance of his subject, and so convinced of 
the power of the printed page, that, impoverished as he 
was, he had it privately printed and gave a free copy to 
each of the legislators. It was ignored. 


He was still in Pennsylvania when Lincoln was 
shot. Jennie wrote to him regarding it: 


"Fairbury April 16, 1865 
Sunday 4 PM 


My dear William: The assassination or President 
Lincoln seems to strike terror to every heart. I don't know 
how you may feel, but to me it is a terrible thing. What the 
result will be, God only knows. This little town is draped 
in mourning. Not only the stores, but nearly every 
dwelling (with the exception of Democrats). ‘Amsbary 
and Jones' did not close their store, and many threats were 
made by the Republicans in this way, that it should be 
done. Jones and Amsbary and Jr. Jones (who has a new 
building opposite) said anyone who attempted it would be 
shot down. Of course, no one troubled them. Mr. Bullman 
expressed himself as being glad of it, that Lincoln ought to 
have had his head off long ago. I think he was very 
foolish. And Sec'y Seward, I suppose is dead or soon will 
be. Oh, it is terrible, to think anything of the kind should 
in these civilized times, happen." 


All these years, while William was away on those 
secret trips, Jennie had cooked and sewed, cared for the 
children, wrestled with the cow and calf, coped with the 
neighbors’ children, and kept things going while he was 
absent. She was terribly on the defensive now. She felt 
that life had cheated her. As a girl she had longed so 
desperately for so many things, and for a little while she 
had held them all within her grasp, only to lose them 
again. William worried about her, her health, and her 
safety. The letters of both of them were filled with their 
love for each other and their longing to be together, 
whenever he would be able to finish his business and 
come home. 


The oil company finally abandoned its efforts, and 
William was again without a job, even such a poor one. 


He went back to his family in Fairbury, and once again set 
up a real estate office. 


Then fate struck again. 


"Fairbury, Ills. 
Oct. 9th, 1871 


Dear Mother, I write to inform you of a great loss 
we have met with. Our babe died quite suddenly Saturday 
afternoon last (buried yesterday) of congestion of the brain 
induced by teething and the ailments resulting from it 
from which she had suffered for some weeks. We had no 
thought of her being in danger although she had suffered 
considerably for some weeks, yet had it not have been for 
this she would have been in good condition to go through 
the ordeal of teething as she had been quite stout and 
hearty. More so than any babe we ever had. She was a 
beautiful child, large and finely formed with beautiful 
deep blue eyes. Most expressive. 


Her loss is to us a great one and most unexpected 
and Jennie feels it deeply, for it intensifies the old grief 
from Mary's death. [Mary was their oldest child. She was 
thirteen years old when she died. | 


I have had much grief and pain to bear from 
childhood and now to lose two lovely children in one year 
is hard, but I have never yet lost faith in 'Him who doeth 
all things well.' 


Remember us to all. 
Your son, Wm. T. Stackpole 


Chicago is mostly in ashes and the effect upon the entire 
country cannot be estimated." 


Of their children, only the ten year old Anna 
remained, and for her sake the bereaved parents tried to 
pull themselves together, and somehow go on. 


William idolized his daughter. Everything else 
had failed him, and he fastened all of his hopes upon her. 


As for Jennie, she doggedly tried to keep up their 
personal appearances and social contacts for Anna's sake. 
She remade dresses and re-trimmed hats over and over, 
forlornly hoping they would not be so shabby that her 
friends would be ashamed to be seen with her. 


People of Fairbury remember seeing her on the 
hottest of summer days, correctly attired with hat and 
gloves, and her little cape about her shoulders, walking to 
make her round of calls. To the friends she passed, she 
smiled and spoke. To acquaintances, she nodded. She 
ignored the others. 


Straitened as their circumstances were, they had 
managed to educate Anna and Mary in private schools of 
Fairbury, and Anna was given two years at St. Mary's, a 
girl's school in Knoxville. William was inordinately proud 
of her and her progress there, and he made much of the 
fact that she was learning to speak French. Actually, Anna 
was just an ordinary, sweet girl, and not the brilliant mind 
he considered her. She received only medium grades in 
school, but she was loud in her complaints and excuses 
when she failed to get any of the scholastic prizes. 


When they could no longer afford to continue her 
education, Jennie's cousin, George Harlow, who was in 
business in Chicago, managed to get her a stenographer's 
job in a railway office. It must have cost her parents a 
great mental struggle to consent to her going to work for a 
living. Her typing was only fair, and the work certainly 
could not have been congenial, but at least she was 
supporting herself and sending a little money home. 


Since she had never gone to public school, Anna 
found it difficult to get along with the people with whom 
she had to associate. Her attitude was that, because she 
was a Stackpole, she knew more than anyone else, and 


was therefore beyond criticism. She wanted and needed to 
make friends, but many of the girls avoided her, and the 
beaux she hoped for were non-existent. Anna either 
terrified or repelled young men with her fine airs, and so 
Jennie's dream of a rich and aristocratic eastern husband 
for Anna grew dimmer year by year. 


In the meantime, William's interest in the Deep 
Sea Waterway took on new life. Anna was gone, business 
was slow, and so he spent his time working on a model of 
a dredge which could be used to clean out the waterways. 
Across each end of his boat was a long boom with 
grappling hooks hung along it, and it could be raised and 
lowered by machinery to dump the refuse. Stackpole made 
a second model to have it patented, and then went into 
partnership with Allan Burton, who was to finance the 
project in return for a half interest. A company was 
formed, and land was bought near Galveston as a base for 
the work, and Stackpole took to the lecture platform to 
arouse the interest of the public. 


The first of his speeches was given at home at the 
DuBois Opera House, followed by others throughout the 
state. He was a speaker at the canal convention in Peoria, 
and John Virgin and John Scibird were among the group 
from Fairbury who attended. There were many influential 
men of the community there, but Stackpole proved to be 
an unsuccessful public speaker. He simply failed to get his 
message across to them. 


The Blade of November 3, 1883, said: "W. T. 
Stackpole is making a strong impression by his efforts in 
working up the completion of the canal from Lake 
Michigan to the Illinois River. He is an indefatigable 
worker, and we hope that his labors will be rewarded by 
the ultimate completion of the canal." 


In the effort to raise working capital, William took 
the patented model of his dredge to New York and showed 
it to a group of financiers. They kept him waiting for some 
weeks for a reply, and then reported that they were not 


interested. It was too late when he discovered that they 
had duplicated his model, making enough changes that 
they were able to take a patent for themselves. They lost 
no time, but built their dredges and put them into 
immediate operation on the Mississippi. It made 
millionaires of them all. 


Thus William's third fortune vanished. 


After Anna died, Stackpole's personal model of 
his dredge was put up for sale. A friend of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt happened to see it, and wrote to him about it. 
He answered that he knew about William Stackpole and 
his work, and that he would like to have the model for his 
collection at Hyde Park. He died, however, before the boat 
could be packed and sent, and it is now in the possession 
of the author. 


The debacle left him utterly crushed and hopeless. 
There were no funds for lawyers or lawsuits. It was an 
injustice he was compelled to accept. The sorrow and 
worry left him with a heart condition, and he was no 
longer able to lie down. He sat in his chair all day, writing 
little articles and letters to various newspapers, hoping to 
make a few dollars with his pen. Jennie crept about the 
house, hopeless and withdrawn. 


Towards the last, he spent the nights sitting on his 
little porch. He could no longer do any of the writing 
himself, and he asked Hattie Swarm to be his secretary. 
She arrived every evening at nine o'clock, wearing the red 
dress he requested, because he was able to see it at a 
distance. He dictated to her until midnight, and they did 
two books, one on the Gold Standard, and the other about 
the Chicago Canal. 


When William died, April 4,1896, his funeral was 
held at the Fairbury Episcopal Church, with the new 
young minister in charge. He felt incapable of preaching 


for so important a man, but Jennie and Anna insisted. He 
sat up all the first night to write his sermon, and all the 
second night to memorize it. He was so sure he knew it 
perfectly, he did not bring his notes with him, and when 
he got up to speak, it completely fled his mind until he sat 
down again, and then it all rushed back. In the meantime, 
he extemporized the best he could, and made a talk about 
a lily, one of the flowers near the coffin. He spoke very 
deliberately, but did it so well that his congregation 
thought it was one of the best funeral sermons they had 
ever heard. Only the family knew the difference. 


William Stackpole was sixty-seven years old 
when he died. His good friend, John Scibird, was long 
dead, and the only tribute the new editor felt able to make, 
was to speak of "his indomitable spirit." 


St. Mathias’ Episcopal Church, built 1892, 


After the death of her husband, Jennie lived alone 
in her home for sixteen years, and she shut the door in the 
face of anyone, if any, who might have tried to help her. 
She seldom went outside the house, not even into her yard. 
She cooked her meals in a single little pan over an alcohol 
burner, and suffered increasingly from malnutrition, which 
made her emaciated and very round shouldered. Her hair 
had turned white, and with her long self-confinement, her 
wrinkled face had the pallor of death. Dainty little Jennie 
had come to look like a Witch of Endor. Her appearance, 
when people chanced to see her standing in the window, 
was frightening enough to grownups, but to children she 
was utterly terrifying. 


She had never permitted a child to pick the 
beautiful, big purple violets which grew thick in her yard, 
nor anything else, and she wanted no one of them to set 
foot upon her place. The unlucky youngster who was late 
for school and cut across her lawn, would look up to see 
her standing at the window and freeze with fear. Then, 
before he could get his legs in motion again, Jennie would 
drop her upper dentures. The transformation of that 
witch's face into a skull was purest horror. It was no 
wonder it was said that the Stackpole house was haunted, 
and she was the ghost. The fear she inspired amused 
Jennie, and effectively served her purpose to keep people 
away. 


Apparently, however, there were one or two 
children whom she knew and more or less trusted. Fern 
Swarm, Hattie's daughter, was of ten asked to run down to 
Hotaling's grocery store for a penny's worth of this or that, 
but Fern never was able to overcome the repulsive fear she 
had of the woman. 


The other, Esther Combes, who lived next door, 
seems to have been the only child in all of Fairbury who 
had any sort of feeling of sympathy for Jennie Stackpole. 
Her own mother was a jolly, sensible woman who loved 
children, and who believed in being kind to one's 
neighbors, regardless of how they received it. So, 
whenever Jennie was ill, or needed something done, she 
hung her red underwear out of her bedroom window, and 
Esther would be sent to see what was needed. 


Jennie was seventy-six years old when she died, 
in 1910, and after the funeral was over Anna closed the 
house and went back to her work in Chicago. When World 
War I developed and the government needed typists, she 
was given a job in the Demobilization Records Section of 
the War Department, in Washington, D. C. 


At first she enjoyed herself in the new city, and 
was much impressed with all the sights. Then, when the 
novelty was gone her old Stackpole attitude came back on 


her like a disease. She tried to impress her fellow workers, 
and felt they should be delighted that she graced their 
office. 


She had always made mistakes in her work, to the 
exasperation of her superiors, but in Washington her fear 
of this grew to an obsession. The harder she tried for 
perfection, the more mistakes she made. Some of them 
were really bad, and the War Department severely 
reprimanded her. 


To the end of her life, she was still furious about 
that. She was angry, and she quit, supposing they would 
come and beg her to return. They did not, of course. She 
tried again and again to recover her old position, but they 
always refused. Washington had enough of her. There was 
only one thing left for her to do, which was to return to her 
own home in Fairbury. At least she had that, though there 
was no job for her there, either. 


Anna idolized her father, and thought everything 
he had done was right, but nevertheless she felt persecuted 
because he had left her no money. Like him, she was full 
of splendid plans to make her fortune, but she was 
unbelievably impractical. At one time, she told a friend 
she was going to write poetry for the Blade, and intended 
to take a trip to Europe with the money she made from it. 


She tried writing short stories for children, and 
hounded her friends to sell them to the magazines for her. 
She raised mushrooms. She did not consider it lady-like to 
earn one's own living, but she came to selling cosmetics, 
dresses, and oil cloth tablecloths from door to door. 


Along with the anxiety about her finances, Anna 
was also enduring the flood of publicity about the 
Chicago-IIlinois Waterway. Only three years after the 
death of her father, work was begun in reality on the 
waterway, the dream of his life, but nowhere in all the 
articles published about it, was there a mention of the 
name of William Stackpole, or his dredge which had made 
the thing possible. 


Desperately, Anna wrote to President Herbert 
Hoover: U. S. Representative, William E. Hull; Mr. 
Osborn, President of the American Museum of Natural 
History; Arthur Hitchcock, a Christian Scientist in 
Washington, D. C.; and Henry Ford. She called attention 
to the part her father had played with the canal, enclosing 
clippings of his newspaper articles about it, and copies of 
his pamphlet, "The Gates of the Rivers". The printed 
matter was all returned promptly, with polite regrets. 


She was seventy-one years old when the work on 
the waterway was finished, and the ceremonial flotilla of 
barges proceeded from New Orleans to Chicago to mark 
the formal opening. There was no mention, of course, of 
her father. 


Anna Stackpole, 1891. 


In the meantime, the country was undergoing the 
depression, and her finances were becoming still more 
precarious, but anything resembling charity she 
considered an insult. Well-intentioned invitations to 
meals, or gifts of clothing, even from old friends, were 
haughtily refused. One Christmas, when the town officials 
left a basket of food at her door, she sent it back, even 


though she was in real need. Anna Weber, a long-time 
friend, had a humiliating experience with this sort of 
thing, and said frankly that it had left her with her 
"emotions warped." 


The men of Fairbury gave her a new coal stove, 
with cobs and coal. Anna had it taken right out, and went 
on using her old kerosene stove. 


Her neighbors, who knew her roof leaked, took up 
a collection to get her a new one. Anna brusquely refused 
the gift, and ordered the new one herself. Naturally, she 
was unable to pay for it, and so the good neighbors quietly 
took care of the bill. 


She was having a really hard time of it, and was 
writing here and there, trying to find a market for stamps, 
old books, and a chest of drawers, when she happened to 
discover Cleo Bliss, an antique dealer of Chenoa, Illinois. 
The two of them got along well from the start, and through 
her assistance, Anna sold her father's Gold Rush letters to 
a man from California. Thereafter, every few weeks Cleo 
would get an unsigned penny post card from Anna, asking 
her to come over. She had to go at night, because Anna 
did not want the neighbors to see her, and guess what was 
happening. After a couple of visits, Cleo began taking 
food to her, and for once Anna accepted it in the spirit 
with which it was offered. 


Cleo would find her in the kitchen, where she 
lived altogether now, sitting in a rocking chair, huddled 
over a little kerosene heater which stood in the middle of 
the floor. She was dressed in all the sweaters and skirts 
she owned, and five pairs of stockings, all one over the 
other. 


The couch, where she slept, was at one end of the 
kitchen, and a larger kerosene stove, with a couple of 
burners which always smoked, stood at the other. There 
were cupboards for dishes, and a table along one wall, and 


a kitchen cabinet, with an overflowing desk beside it, 
against the other. 


Off the kitchen, were the cellar stairs and the lean- 
to where she raised the mushrooms. During her mother's 
lifetime the lean-to had been the kitchen, and the other had 
been the family dining room, but it had been necessary to 
make the change because the house was in such disrepair. 


The only other room downstairs was the parlor 
which Anna always kept locked, and exactly the way her 
mother had left it. Anna loved her home, and never moved 
anything, even to clean. Consequently, although the place 
was very dirty, it was a home where a visitor would not 
presume to lay a finger on an object, even lightly. 


There was a beautiful mirror in the parlor, a large 
picture of her father, with a flip-top table beneath it, a big 
book case, several lovely old rocking chairs, and two very 
beautiful fiddle-back chairs. There also was a small 
melodeon, with ends shaped like lyres which could be 
folded down to move the instrument. Jennie had played an 
organ in church. 


Upstairs, there were two rooms. The smaller one 
was filled with books, but the bedroom had been her 
mother's and it was kept just as she had left it. The bed 
was made up, complete with pillow shams, but the most 
noticeable thing in the room was the doll in a rocking 
chair. It was a very beautiful doll with real hair, and it was 
almost as large as a child. It was very, very precious to 
Anna, who took care of it and talked to it as one would to 
a child. 


With Cleo's help, Anna sold her father's letters 
from California for one hundred and fifty dollars. It was 
probably the most money she ever had in her life all at one 
time, but she did not use it to buy the stove she needed so 
badly, and which would have kept her comfortably warm. 
She did not pay the taxes on the house, which were 
overdue. She did not pay her water rent, or get some new 


clothes. Instead, she spent her money for Christian 
Science readings. 


The Stackpoles were Episcopalians, but when her 
father died, her landlady in Chicago, a Christian Scientist, 
attempted to comfort the grief-stricken girl. As a result, 
Anna herself became a Christian Scientist, and she was 
active in the church in Washington. It was after her return 
to Fairbury that a change in her attitude began. It was 
Jennie's legacy to her child. 


Anna, by nature, was a friendly little person, eager 
to be liked, interested in everything and everybody. As a 
working girl, she was as stylish as her pocket-book 
permitted. At St. Mary's Seminary, the business offices, 
and boarding houses of Chicago and Washington, she was 
surrounded by people. She had disliked many of them, but 
at least they were human beings, and they did give her 
points of human contact. With her return to Fairbury, 
Anna found herself in a completely different situation, and 
one which she failed to understand. 


At best, a return home after a prolonged absence 
necessitates a period of adjustment. In Anna's case it was a 
particularly painful one. Jennie's desire for social 
exclusiveness had given Anna only a few girlhood friends. 
Nearly all of these were married and had families now, 
and each of them lived in her own little world. They were 
kind to her, and came to see her sometimes, but they were 
busy with their own lives. 


She was starving for companionship, and the one 
last place which seemed to be open to her was through 
Christian Science. She corresponded with the Washington 
Church, until her request of readings for her diseased elm 
trees produced a noticeable coldness in the replies. They 
suggested that she seek the services of the local church. 


Mrs. Hannah Spence, in Fairbury, made a mighty 
effort to help her spiritually, but it rapidly became plain 
that what Anna really needed was someone to talk with; 
someone to listen to all her troubles, her suspicions of her 


neighbors and one-time friends. The help Mrs. Spence had 
to offer was ineffective, because Anna saw no need to 
change her own way of thinking or inner life. She was 
right, and the rest of the world was wrong. To her, 
Christian Science was the magic formula by which she 
expected to go to bed one night—the sooner the better— 
and wake up the next morning, rich and famous, the world 
at her feet. 


The money disappeared, but her troubles only 
intensified. Frank Amsbury, a cousin who had helped her 
so kindly for years, found her increasingly difficult to 
manage. A sick spell put her in the hospital, but her 
Christian Science made her a most un-cooperative patient. 
She complained unceasingly, and so, to quiet her, and 
reduce the expense, Frank had her transferred to Mrs. 
Ward's nursing home. She was no better satisfied there, 
and fussed so constantly that they simply gave up and 
allowed her to go home. 


Anna died when she was seventy-eight years old. 
She lies with her father and mother, in unmarked graves, 
Block 16, Lot 2, in Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. 


In the records of the City Clerk stands William 
Stackpole's epitaph: "Cause of death, over labor 
unrequited, lakes to gulf deep waterway." It was Anna's 
tribute to her father. 


Chapter 16 
William T. Stackpole's 1879 Book 


The second known longest writing of William T. 
Stackpole was his 1879 book titled World's Navigation: 
The Problem of River Mouths. 


The author converted a PDF file copy of his book 
into written text. This book explains Stackpole's life-long 
obsession with water transportation. The book is shown 
below: 


THE 


World's Navigation. 


THE 


PROBLEM OF RIVER MOUTHS. 


A NEW FORCE, PLAN, AND IMPLEMENTS, ADAPTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF RIVER MOUTHS: AS THE DANUBE, MISSISSIPPI, VISTULA, ELBE, 
LA PLATA, COLUMBIA, ETC.; AND FOR SEA-COAST AND IN- 
TERIOR CHANNELS, BARS, AND SHOALS; AND FOR EF- 
FECTIVE, RAPID AND ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT 
OF ALL EARTH OBSTRUCTED 
CHANNEL-WAYS. 


By W. T. STACKPOLE, FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS. 


a -— 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.: 
PRESS OF THE PANTAGRAPH. 
1879. 


INTRODUCTION 


In printing and presenting this communication, the 
writer is prompted and encouraged by the hope of 
practical results, and wide public benefits through 
improved navigation—ocean and inland—not less than by 
personal considerations, and he is cheered by the belief of 
many, as to the necessity and propriety of this course; and 
especially, and recently, by the events that have 
transpired, and by the opinions of eminent men. 


The means proposed for accomplishing the long 
needed work, in its first inception, came to him early in 
1874, while laboring to aid the attempt to revive our 
navigation and promote sound national policies; and from 
the first it met (as now) the high approval of some 
distinguished men of national reputation, as well as of 
many citizens and friends. And from the first also it 
awakened in his own mind and heart, complete faith in 
future results; faith since matured (under the most adverse 
circumstances) by careful and laborious examination for 
years, and also an examination of the most powerful 
dredgers in the world, and of the subject at large. But 
various good and proper reasons—both public and private 
—have required that it be held in abeyance until the result 
of other work was known. That time appears now to have 
arrived. Moreover, a great beneficent event in this 
hemisphere and the world seems about to dawn, when all 
our interests are so greatly suffering. For now at last, in 
the Grand Providence of events, the time seems near when 
France, having opened the great Eastern Gate for the 
world's navigation, is about to open the Western Gateway, 
by constructing the "American Inter-Oceanic Ship Canal," 
at or near the Isthmus of Darien. This should greatly 
advance the general economy of navigation throughout the 
world, and extensive, raid, and cheap improvement of 
natural channels is required. 


And hoping now very earnestly for the kindly and 
just consideration and approval of the engineers of the 
United States, whose skill and fame are known throughout 


the world, and for the favorable consideration and action 
of the Congress of his country, and the approval of its 
people, he would beg leave to submit the annexed brief 
general view or outline of the subject, and also some 
specific details as to the work required, and the forces and 
implements proposed. 


Very respectfully, 


W. T. STACKPOLE. FAIRBURY, ILL., Feb. 14, 1879. 


NAVIGATION: 


THE WORLD'S NEED OF ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


“THE GATES OF THE RIVERS.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THEIR OPENING CAN ONLY BE SOLVED BY THE USE 
OF IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS AND NATURAL FORCES EXISTING IN 
ALL WATERS. 


The work at the mouth of the Danube, it is at 
length known, is wholly inadequate to admit heavy 
shipping into that great river. And so at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. And so at the mouth of the Vistula, the 
Rhone, and many other important rivers where 
improvement with that purpose has been attempted. We 
might almost say all other rivers are barred at their 
mouths, unless cleared by frequent artificial aid, or by 
extraordinary natural conditions. This fact has not 
seemingly been fully realized by the general public, (if 
clearly stated) and even the faithful, extended and 
elaborate labors of engineers at river mouths, in Europe 
and America, have often, if not usually, seemed to deal 
with such questions as the mouth of the Mississippi as 
though it was anomalous and extraordinary, and only to be 


understood by peculiar illustrations. For example, one 
learned engineer argues, in an official report, that "the 
Gulf of Mexico is too large" for the Mississippi, and too 
large to admit of keeping the mouth of the river open for 
heavy shipping. Another declares that "in order to 
understand the question it is necessary to realize that the 
river is leveling the continent, and carrying it down to the 
gulf." Do such extravagant statements indicate clear 
conceptions of nature, and of the work required of man? 
Are they wise, or absurd? And great works (called 
permanent) are proposed, radical changes in the river 
planned, and various and more various, and more costly, 
become the theories and schemes brought forward, and 
urged with all the zeal of great talents, concentrated on a 
single object, and backed by a great public necessity. And 
there are also great sets of different interests; some 
anxious to honestly accomplish the object, and improve 
navigation, and others, (misguided in their aims) secretly 
wish to defeat it, and therefore will prefer an impracticable 
theory to a sound and effective plan. And so doubtless in 
Europe. 


But where is the sound plan, among all brought 
conspicuously forward, and certainly all rightly offered 
are entitled to just consideration? 


If we ask the engineers of Prussia, they will tell us 
that more than a hundred and fifty years of effort, by 
various plans, including jetties, a canal, and ordinary 
dredging, have gained only a moderate degree of success 
at the mouth of the Vistula; and they will point to the 
splendid city of Bremen, once so wealthy and prosperous, 
now in a sad and sorrowing decline, through the shoaling 
of the Weser, and the increased size of shipping. So 
Hamburg and Antwerp are suffering greatly, and in 
danger, and so are several of our cities, including even 
New York; indeed we may justly include our whole 
country in the effects of bars at the mouths of two rivers. 
And so at the river months of famine-stricken China and 
India, and probably the harbors of Persia. So in the vast 


rivers of South America, with its great systems of mighty 
rivers. Even at Buenos Aye, where La Plata is thirty-six 
miles wide, vessels drawing only sixteen feet, must lay off 
seven or eight miles, and receive and discharge cargoes by 
means of lighters. Here jetties would be lost. And so the 
mouths of the African rivers are barred like those of 
Europe, Asia, and America; and of course wholly 
unimproved because backed by a savage wilderness. 


So too on our Pacific coast, where the noble 
Columbia, CLEAR as any river on earth, very deep, and 
twelve miles wide at its mouth, and bearing the poetic, 
historic name of our country—is obstructed by a great bar, 
a sea coast bar, which the ocean has thrown completely 
across it. And who would venture to apply jetties there? 
The very suggestion would awaken derision. And yet the 
river does not seem to be "leveling the continent" to any 
great extent by the flow of its clear waters. 


That work everywhere was done long ago by the 
Great Supreme, the Creator of all worlds, and done before 
man's tasks begat; and mighty indeed were the forces 
used. The record of that work remains in different and 
varied forms. And so too do the natural forces remain, in 
subdued and modified forms, awaiting man's use. 


And perhaps a statement, a clear brief statement 
of our problem is somewhere given, and a prophecy of its 
solution. Is the time at hand? And why should it be 
unreasonable to believe, that implements, adapted to 
general work, it fill conjunction and harmony with general 
natural forces, should be devised, and that with them, and 
the natural forces, the necessary work should be 
accomplished and maintained? And is it not also 
reasonable to believe that upon the whole, the world's 
need of a solution of these problems is greater now than it 
has ever been? All the great governments of the civilized 
world seem to have sought their solution, more or less, in 
some way for centuries, and especially since the eventful 
year 1848, and most of all, quite recently, perhaps at this 
very time. 


Everywhere, now, the world's navigation is 
crippled or embarrassed, and hence all legitimate business 
and labors must suffer, and loss of property, debt, 
bankruptcy, foreclosure of mortgages, poverty and want, 
are increased far and wide, by this weakness in the right 
hand of commerce. Of course, other causes exist and exert 
a mighty force, and appeal loudly to our patriotic 
statesmen, but the great office of navigation, has never 
been denied. And probably, in the last seven years, 
FAMINE has destroyed more human lives than in any 
other similar period on the earth. And of human 
instrumentalities, nothing, short of improved navigation 
and land transportation, brought forward and extended by 
the Christian nations, can banish it from the earth. 


And it is the high duty of man to rightly labor, and 
to rightly use the earth's treasures and resources. So 
unobtrusive kindness, gentle charity, and relieving the 
suffering, are placed by the Great Teacher in the front 
rank of human virtues. Hence, modern civilization has 
found its noblest triumphs in utilizing the forces and 
resources of nature for man's use and advancement; and 
here our country has filled many a bright page in the 
record of modern times. 


And after such an amazing record of industrial 
triumphs, and varied productions of art and nature, and 
such a vast surplus for export for human needs, brought 
from the rich bosom of the teeming earth by intelligence, 
labor and fortitude,—after all this, and long after the gift 
of Washington and his compatriots, can it be that 
partisanship, sectionalism, and demagoguism in politics, 
and hypocrisy in religion, aided by rank treachery to our 
institutions, gross incompetence, and remorseless external 
influences, are to conduct our people to the graves of 
paupers and bankrupts? Shall patriotism give way to 
partisanship, and then both to influences emanating from 
feudal interests in another land? Influences that must still 
for a time deceive, mislead, and overreach nations; and 
that never yet knew remorse, and rarely defeat, and the 


instruments of whose diplomacy and aggrandizement, are 
often bribery, secret treachery, and low disgraceful 
intrigues, as all history proves; and these are joined with 
most skillfully organized violence, more dangerous than 
that of ancient Rome, because more perfidious, and often 
using others to fight its battles. But though crippled, we 
can still labor, and one of the present high duties upon us 
is the revival and improvement of navigation, especially 
our navigation on seas and rivers, which is interlocked 
also with the world's problem. 


And is the task really so great, in comparison with 
the objects to be gained by its performance, and with the 
means and natural forces adapted to its reasonable 
fulfillment? 


The bars and shoals we have named are in their 
extent but as a trifle to the deep waters near each. And so 
with the bars on the English coast, where vessels are lost 
by thousands. So also with the bars in our river, and at the 
mouths of small creeks. Everywhere the natural forces that 
slowly form them, are right at hand, and available for their 
rapid reduction, to the reasonable extent required for the 
best practical results in navigation. The extent of work 
required should never be underrated, nor its difficulties 
denied; but the tendency is to overrate, partly because of 
the magnitude of the subjects, and sometimes of 
surrounding objects. Especially is this the case on the 
shore of the ocean, whose power of course is beyond 
man's control, and impresses the mind with awe. Man can 
never approach it as a master, for dominion over it was 
never given to him. But he can approach it as a friend, and 
its murmuring waves may assist his labors, though they 
seem to destroy about all attempts at permanent and 
purely artificial works to resist their force; and this on all 
coasts, and in all time. 


In almost all cases, coast and interior, where boats 
and vessels are most liable to get "aground," the 
impending shoal is scarcely more than an atom, compared 
with the deep water near; rarely so much in proportion as 


a fine thread to the breadth of a man's coat. Nor does it, if 
a bar, often require removal, but only a deepened channel 
way over it. And if a wide and extensive shoal or flat, as 
in Mobile Bay, then certainly this is all that is required. 


Doubtless the bar often fulfills an important and 
necessary office, and in such eases its complete removal, 
even if practicable, might be highly injurious, and should 
not be attempted. Tree Top bar, in the Illinois rive, was 
formed originally by a tree lodging in the channel, 
obstructing the natural flow of the water and drift, 
catching sediment and various floating material, and so 
forming in time the very worst bar in the whole river. The 
complete removal of such a bar, (if required) would be 
entirely practicable, and the result no doubt would be 
permanently beneficial. And so with many other bars— 
the results of neglect to clear channels of slight 
obstruction. 


On the other hand, the low land spits that form the 
banks of the "passes" of the Mississippi, could not resist 
the great forces of the sea, unless protected by those 
outworks we call "bars," and through which we need a 
deepened channel way, sufficient for heavy shipping to 
safely pass without grounding. This will do, though it may 
be found advisable to go yet deeper in sweeping out a 
channel, (which does not need to be very wide) in order to 
allow under currents, from sea and river to exert 
themselves, under the varying forces of the sea and river, 
the oscillations of the tide, &c. 


But with the dredging apparatus used heretofore; 
tests of this kind could not be made, as they were unable 
to work even deep enough for the heaviest ships. this 
could they call into action the natural forces resting in the 
water where they worked, as their power was expended in 
digging. 

The McAllister and Essayons were probably as 
powerful and efficient dredgers as ever were built for 
improving a river mouth, they were under command of 


good officers, and the results they gained were good, and 
do not appear to have been surpassed. But they attempted 
a heavy cut. Hence their motion (of the steamer's hull) 
must of necessity be slow, and admit of little or no gain 
from the momentum. So, too, their pathway must be 
narrow, and the results achieved must not only be won 
entirely by mechanical power, but that must be exercised 
under many adverse and embarrassing circumstances. And 
of course no form of bucket dredging could be adequate 
for similar reasons. The whole plan and mode of 
operations must be entirely different, in order to gain the 
great, desired, and necessary results. 


For ages, volumes on volumes have been written 
by able engineers, detailing most faithfully the various bar 
and coast formations of Europe, including Russia and 
Great Britain. Currents, rivers, and tidal forces have been 
studied, and lives upon lives devoted to labors and 
researches looking to accomplish the improvement and 
deepening of the earth-obstructed channel-ways of 
navigation. Let is hope these labors may not be lost, but 
rather be crowned with full success. And so here in the 
United States, where now, (owing to the pressure of a 
great necessity) the conflict of theories and plans has now 
broke out afresh, and is now going on vigorously, and 
judging by the great history of the past, may last for 
several generations, with vast expenditure, and with very 
inadequate results. (See Appendix.) 


But this is good reason, and reasonable evidence 
for believing, that sufficient results may be satisfactorily 
won by judicious use of improved apparatus and 
implements for work adapted to existing natural 
conditions; and used in full harmony and correspondence 
with the natural forces found in all waters, in all localities, 
and at all times. A very old, yet practically a new force 
never yet used, awaits our use. The modes and appliances 
proposed have long since met the approval of many 
citizens and friends of the inventor, and of some eminent 
men of national reputation. And there seems reason to 


believe that the present occasion to bring them forward is 
as timely as the necessity is urgent. 


For these reasons, he would beg leave to submit 
their claims, asking only that just consideration, to which 
all are entitled, and quite willing that they should stand by 
the test of merit, asking only "a fair field and no favor," 
save such as equity and right would award. 


CAPACITY FOR WORK. 


Below is given estimate of work of steamer for heaviest ser- 
vice, as at the mouths of the Mississippi, Danube, Columbia, 
Yang Tse Kiang, approaches to Buenos Ayers, New York, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, &c. Power same as the McAlister—1800 horse. 
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COSTLY MEANS: 


TRIED ror AGES, AND NOW KNOWN TO BE [ĪNADEQUATE. AN 
Invention ror Usna a Great Naturat Force not YET 
Usep. 


The means heretofore used to improve, or attempt 
improvement of river months, channels, &c., (obstructed 


by earthy deposit,) may be divided into three classes, as 
follows: 


First, dredging; second, jetties, dikes, wing dams, 
&c.; third, a canal or artificial mouth, or channel. 


The discussion of the second of these modes, has 
of late been quite general, and the most conspicuous 
examples are the great river of Europe, and the great river 
of our country, and of both the result is now known to be 
inadequate. Of the third, though much discussion was had 
as to the St. Phillip canal, and an application at the mouth 
of the Vistula, and perhaps elsewhere, may sometime have 
been made, yet no marked and adequate success at the 
mouth of any great river. 


The first, dredging, appears always to have met 
with a fair or reasonable degree of success in proportion to 
the means used; and it may be divided into two classes. 


First, the ordinary and varied means of lifting the 
earth from the bottom, and removing it away in boats or 
otherwise. This work has always been successful in 
various forms of dock and harbor improvements, for 
which it is peculiarly adapted, and is extensively used. But 
its cost, its slowness of operation, the inability to work in 
unsheltered or exposed situations or rough water, the 
difficulty of working in water of any considerable depth, 
and the impossibility of accomplishing great and general 
results in a short period of time, and at a moderate cost, all 
combine to preclude the use of it for extended and ample 
work in improving the great channel-ways of navigation. 


The other class of dredging, sometimes referred to 
as "stirring up," is probably illustrated best by the 
Essayons and McAlister, great dredgers, built for the 
United States government, and claimed in official reports 
of United States engineers—on St. Philip canal—to be the 
most powerful in the world. 


They are each provided with a "digger" or 
propeller twelve feet in diameter, which digs deeply and 


rapidly in the mud and throws it by mechanical power 
upward in the superincumbent water. When circumstances 
are most favorable, we may allow five thousand feet as 
the distance made per hour—a cut three feet deep in 
center, and eighteen cubic feet excavation for each foot 
lengthwise cut. Hence ninety thousand cubic feet, or three 
thousand, three hundred and thirty-three cubic yards might 
be excavated per hour and thrown into the superincumbent 
water to be borne away by its flow. [So far as mere 
amount of an hour's work is concerned, this amount would 
be enough to do all that is or was required. ] 


But the writer, when visiting these vessels in July, 
1875, proved by a bucket full of water taken at his request, 
by order of Capt. Elwell, from directly over the digger of 
the McAllister when at work, that the excessive churning 
of the water by the rapidly revolving digger, together with 
the overload thrown upon so limited a space or surface, 
causes a very rapid precipitation of the sediment, far 
beyond anything ever seen in such water elsewhere, and 
that he would not have thought possible. Hence much of 
her work would of course be lost. Though this is but a 
minor objection as compared with others that need not be 
here enumerated. But the great feature is that the work is 
not correspondent with the natural force resting almost 
unused in the water—a latent force adapted by nature to 
load itself suitably and equally from. the bottom, and to 
carry afar the material desired to be removed from the 
channel. 


With the same amount of steam power, but used 
in a very different way and with very different 
implements, a surface full twenty-five or thirty times as 
great, per hour, may be plowed and stirred sufficiently, 
and from three to ten times the amount of earth be 
removed, and removed much farther, and the channel can 
be worked much deeper. 


Yet it appears that no machine for dredging has 
ever yet been used in which the mode of work and 
implements for working were in full adaptation and 


harmony with this great natural force—a force still 
reposing as unnoticed and unused as steam and 
electricity so long reposed, even after being known, before 
being rightly harnessed, and utilized to supply man's ever 
increasing wants. 


By the use of this great power, and by the means 
herewith described, and fully adapted to the mode of 
work, the inventor can show the ability to remove much 
more than is required at the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
give complete and easy command over any earth- 
obstructed channel-way of navigation, by use of a steamer 
of same power, the McAlister. And the plan of steamer 
and implements are adapted to meet varied circumstances 
of difficulty, and work to a sufficient depth for the 
heaviest ships that float; whereas, those dredges could 
only work down to a depth of about eighteen or nineteen 
feet, and could only work under the most favorable 
circumstances. 


STEAM AND AQUATIC FORCE* CHANNEL SWEEPER. 


For Inrrovine Coast AND INTERIOR Navigation. InvENTED 
BY Wm. T. STACKPOLE. PATENTED sy W. T. STACKPOLE AND 
Hon. Artan A. Burton, or Livinaston County, ILLINOIS. 


[ Believing this is a new force in this proposed 
practical application, I have taken the liberty of giving it a 
name. | 


This invention is designed to be used in harmony 
with natural forces, and the latent power of water to take 
up, hold suspended, and remove earthy material, and form 
and reform channels, coast, etc. 


The whole weight and momentum of the steamer 
and all her equipment; plow, beams, paddle-wheels, &c., 
act in harmony with this latent power reposing in the 


water itself, and which is CALLED INTO ACTION BY 
MOTION—both the motion produced by these artificial 
appliances, and the motion of currents, tides, wave, &c., if 
they exist, and can be used to advantage. But even in a 
perfectly still, tide-less, and wave-less lagoon or lake, and 
where there is not the least current, the steamer can both 
plow and produce sufficient motion to secure very ample 
result, in plowing and sweeping out and deepening a 
channel-way. 


On the other hand, in a current, or amid waves, 
the proposed dredging steamer and her intended 
equipment, are believed to be adapted particularly to 
operate with great and rapid effect, even upon a firmly 
impacted bottom, the plows being adapted to sand, mud, 
clay, or even gravel. 


This harmony with Nature's earliest recorded 
force, is believed to be much nearer complete, and the 
adaptation of the artificial implements for the needed work 
much more practical than that of the dredging apparatus 
used in Europe or America. And hence it is believed to be, 
if rightly handled, adequate to the reasonable and 
sufficient improvement of most of the natural channel- 
ways of navigation in our own and other countries, at a 
comparatively moderate cost, and with widely beneficent 
results. 


THE PLOW. 


This implement was the first to come uppermost 
in the mind of the inventor, and very careful and faithful 
examination since, (for nearly five years) leads to a full 
belief that it is a reliable sub aqueous plate for coast or 
interior work, in water deep or shallow, on the various 
kinds of earthy deposit, and that can be used amid currents 
or waves, and adapted to different classes of steamers. 


Nearly all the plowing done upon land, is still (as 
of old) done with a its holding the handles of the plow, 
and this even in America and Europe. This is because of 
its certainty, economy, and adaptation to all manner of 


varied conditions. So with one simple form of axe; the 
product of many ages is found adapted to chopping all 
kinds of trees. Hence, it must be apparent that successful 
and extensive plowing under water, in coast and interior 
waters ranging from 1-1/2 to 30 feet or more in depth; on 
uneven bottom, of various kinds of earthy deposits, 
including many obstructions and with various conditions 
as to currents, wave, etc., —requires and must have a sure 
and simple instrument—one adapted to these various 
requirements, and that can safely be depended on, when 
out of sight, to meet many difficulties and over-come 
many embarrassing circumstances. 


It must be adapted to effective regular service, in 
practical working gangs, to justify the use of a steamer; 
and it must be an implement that will, when properly 
drawn upon with a rope or chain, adjust itself in position 
and remain so, without being held and guided by a man as 
on land. Moreover, it must be adapted to a speed above 
that of the plow-horse on land, when desired, in order to 
obtain the largest results in great and heavy work on a 
clear bottom, where the steamer can readily move at the 
rate of five or six—or probably in some cases, even eight 
miles per hour. The simple COMBINATION, which it is 
believed gives the desired implement, is entirely original 
with the inventor, but the separate implements which he 
has thus combined, are very old in agriculture and 
navigation. They are the eye, stock, shank and a shortened 
arm of the anchor; but instead of the "fluke," to hold, a 
steel shovel is applied to plow, similar in shape to that 
used on the common, old shovel-plow; probably the oldest 
and simplest form in use. 


It is believed that this combination, in connection 
with the full ability (elsewhere) to hold the separate ropes 
or chains (to which each plow is attached independently of 
the others) in a proper position and suitable angle, even in 
very deep water, together with the peculiar adaptation of 
the connecting mechanism, not only meets all these 
requirements fully, and in a simple form, but also this 


plow and its entire connections will work both ways with 
equal facility; thus being perfectly adapted to a superior 
steamer that shall work forward and back, over a shoal or 
bar, by merely reversing the motion of her paddle-wheels 
(exactly amidships) without "rounding" and turning the 
vessel about. (This leads on to a whole set of great and 
important, and peculiar advantages that are claimed as 
connected with the peculiar construction of the steamer 
the inventor has planned as most suitable for these modes 
and appliances, but which need not be here enumerated.) 


By avoidance of rounding and turning about in 
plowing and sweeping a channel, or in grappling and 
clearing it when required, not only can much time be 
saved, but the steamer can hold her position under 
difficulties, instead of drifting far away while rounding 
and turning about, as she would be sure to do when 
contending with wind, waves, currents or tide. At such 
times a steamer of ordinary construction, no matter how 
well handled, could only regain her position and line of 
work with great difficulty and much delay, even in clear 
daylight. But in darkness or mist she could not work at all. 
In other respects, also, there would be a loss in practical 
results in rounding and turning about (as required by other 
designs for sub-marine and sub-fluvial plows), even under 
the most favorable circumstances. Besides this advantage 
each plow is applied independently, and the connections 
are flexible; and rigid and inflexible gangs of plows can 
hardly be said to have yet succeeded, even on land. 


THE FOUR BEAMS. 
FOR PLOWING, STIRRING, GRAPPLING, ETC. 


The arrangement of two of these large beams (and 
auxiliary mechanism and equipment equally complete and 
thorough) at each end of the steamer, is such as to not only 
afford ample facilities and power for rapid, safe and 
effective work, but also to give easy control over all the 
various operations for which they are designed, both in 
examining, raking and clearing the bottom, and in 


deepening the channel. Each beam and connection works 
independently of the others, and hence they can be used 
singly or all at once. While this arrangement is carefully 
adapted to easy change of position, and varied work, and 
is of great strength and power, yet it is comparatively 
simple. And an important point, frequently wanting in the 
most elaborate and costly mechanical apparatus, is the 
degree of flexibility given by the spring cushions, at the 
ways and blocks, where the large arms join the rock- 
shafts. This, in effect, corresponds with nature's provision, 
where the human arm joins the shoulder; or with the 
flexible shoulder of the animal that draws the plow on 
land. 


This flexibility, while in no way detracting from 
the strength and effectiveness of these particular parts, or 
of the general mechanism, must very greatly lessen, to all, 
the force of any sudden or violent strain, shock or jar, and 
contribute largely to the smoothness, regularity and 
efficiency of all work, and greatly diminish all risks of 
breakage and accidents. Capt. Elwell, of the U. S. dredge 
boat McAlister, informed the writer, (when visiting the 
work at Pass a L Outre, La., in July, 1875,) that his vessel 
would often be very violently jarred from stem to stern by 
the digger coming in contact with a firmly impacted 
bottom, and that no strength of machinery could prevent 
many damaging and expensive breakages. Of course 
almost everyone of these would terminate the service of 
that powerful steamer until it could be repaired. And under 
that plan no remedy was possible, and no skill or care 
could avert these disasters and delays. 


Yet great and beneficent results were gained by 
the vessels, (the Essayons and McAlister), and while work 
at the mouth of the Danube has been lauded as highly 
successful and useful, yet the results obtained there by 
means of " jetties " cannot justly be considered better than 
those obtained by means of these dredging steamers at the 
mouth of our great river. For while a depth of about 
twenty feet was obtained at the Sulina mouth of the 


Danube; yet a shoaling above, left at extreme low water- 
only thirteen feet (13 feet) available for ships to enter the 
main river, (as per Sir Charles Hartley's statement), being 
greatly less than obtained by work of the U. S. dredging 
boats at the mouth of the Mississippi. In addition to this, 
these powerful steamers could, and did, render most 
important and valuable service to vessels needing 
assistance in crossing the bar. The precise measure of 
success gained by Capt. Eads at the mouth of the 
Mississippi by means of the jetties and dredging, (as at the 
Vistula) is not known to the writer, but like all other work 
at river mouths, thus far, cannot justly be claimed to be 
sufficient to meet the needs of commerce, but doubtless it 
is well worth its entire cost. The accompanying cut it is 
hoped may help illustrate the general plan of the proposed 
steamer as designed by the inventor, and in 
correspondence with his apparatus and mode. [The 
intention of illustrating by a cut was abandoned because of 
the necessary incompleteness of such illustration. And to 
give a number of cuts, and complete and minute details, 
would carry this little work far beyond what is intended or 
required. I was shown in the office of the U. S. Engineers, 
at New Orleans, a large volume of cuts, specifications, 
&c. of the U. S. Dredge McAlister, though her plan seems 
simple enough. | 


It may not be admitted that this mode is entirely 
new, but the writer as yet has seen no evidence of its full 
or suitable application. Either "digging" or "scraping" are 
widely different operations, though sometimes referred to 
in published report. of engineers as "stirring." The work of 
the Essayons and McAlister was called by the officers in 
immediate charge of the work "digging" or dredging; and 
"mud-diggers" was the common term applied to those 
steamers in the vicinity where used, and where their utility 
was most highly and justly appreciated by competent and 
candid men; and it most fitly and clearly described the 
operation. Is too the work done at S. W. Pass in 1852, by 
the Tow Boat Co., under direction of Capt. Thomas Snow, 
of Maine, was described to the writer by competent 


officers engaged in the work, as performed with scrapers 
drawn by tow boats. 


It will be seen that this steamer and her appliances 
are designed to work in a widely different manner. The 
beams, from their position, and arrangement for easy and 
rapid raising, lowering and adjustment as may be desired, 
are peculiarly adapted for plowing, and also for grappling 
and removing such obstructions as logs, trees, snags, etc., 
As., where they exist and impede the work; and the 
arrangement for stirring is complete. 


All the authorities,—dredge boat officers, bar 
pilots, engineers, etc..—seem to agree that no snags or 
logs have ever yet been found at the mouths of the 
Mississippi, (that is in the bars) but Capt. Snow in the 
progress of his work, was seriously annoyed, delayed and 
embarrassed by a sunken boiler from a tow-boat that had 
exploded on the bar some time before, it being a very 
difficult object to grapple, and he being un-provided with 
suitable means for removing so extraordinary an 
obstruction. 


But with these appliances, such an object, though 
entirely out of sight, and in water 20 feet deep, (or even 
forty feet deep) could be readily raked for and found; and 
then loosened in its bed, grappled, and hoisted on board or 
into an attendant scow, in a very few minutes. And in 
many localities where there are no natural obstructions but 
mud or earthy material, doubtless old anchors, lost chains, 
etc, will be encountered. Again, where sunken wrecks are 
blown out of channel-ways (for which the powerful 
explosives now in use—exploded by electricity afford 
such splendid facilities) fragments might lodge in the way 
and need to be quickly removed. And for all such service 
the raking and grappling gangs would be peculiarly 
adapted. And so too all four beams (if required) are 
constantly available for stirring; either close to the bottom, 
or at any point between the bottom and the surface of the 
water, that may be desired. And this too, even in very deep 
water, and all the beams and gangs acting in conjunction, 


and in full harmony with the movement of the steamer, 
her swell, etc. 


SIZE AND POWER OF STEAMER 


For a large coast steamer, for the heaviest service, 
say the harbor approaches of New York or Mobile, the 
mouths of the Danube or Mississippi, a steamer should be 
provided with a power equal to that of the McAlister, (say 
eighteen hundred horse power) but using a hull, say 275 
feet in length by 40 or 42 feet beam, with side wheels, and 
say 60 feet in width from outside to outside of paddle- 
boxes. The two shortest beams would then be about sixty 
feet in length each, and the two longer ones about seventy 
feet each in length. Each beam should be about three feet 
in diameter at the center, tapering to two feet where joined 
to the arms; the arms being about 18x24 inches, with rock- 
shafts, blocks, &c., of a size and strength suitable for these 
dimensions. In ordinary service it is probable that the two 
shorter beams will be all that will be required, the others 
being held in reserve for use when required. If but a single 
its of plows is used in a gang, then 12 or 13 would be used 
in each gang. If two line, then each gang might consist of 
23 or 25 plows. The plows, (at a speed of say five miles 
per hour) could hardly require a power greater than that of 
two or three horses each. But if we allow even four-horse 
power to each plow, and four gangs of plows, each of two 
lines and twenty-five plows, and fifty-horse power for 
each beam in addition, all this plowing and stirring would 
only add six hundred-horse power to that required to drive 
the vessel's hull, leaving always a surplus of power. 


Taken as a whole then, this channel-sweep, with 
four beams lowered in position for service, would form an 
implement fully three hundred feet in length by seventy 
feet in width; and fully sweep a path over seventy feet in 
width, in water as deep as the deepest keel that ever 
crossed the ocean. 


The longer arms and beams when not required for 
service, could be easily hoisted to a perpendicular, and 


lowered over the top of the smoke stack, and brought to a 
rest with the beams upon the officers! cabin. This position 
would leave the main decks entirely clear and with the 
other beams secured to and resting against the derricks, 
with their arms in a nearly perpendicular position, the 
steamer's equipment would be properly disposed of to 
enable her to make a sea voyage; while her capacity for 
carrying a supply of coal and stores would be very ample. 


The McAlister, from her small hull and high 
build, could hardly be a very safe or pleasant vessel on a 
stormy sea voyage, while her capacity for carrying coal 
would be very limited. And so with the Essayons. 


WORK IN DEEP WATER. 


This channel-sweeper is peculiarly adapted to 
effective work in a depth of water far beyond any 
dredging service ever yet attempted. And beyond the 
question of meeting the requirements of the commerce and 
shipping of modern times, lies yet another question, not 
yet broached by engineers, for the very good reason that 
no way had been opened to solve the first. 


The faith of the writer in this means for the 
solution of one of the most pressing physical questions of 
the time, a question interlocked with vast and urgent needs 
on the one hand, and benefits on the other; this faith in this 
solution, has led to the consideration of the question as to 
whether, in some localities, great advantage might not be 
derived from deepening some channel-ways much below 
the depths required for vessels to pass? If the depth 
required be 28 feet for the approaches to a seaport, and it 
be practicable to deepen the channel, ten or even twenty 
feet below that point, might it not be a wise economy to 
do so, where, by so doing, under-currents caused by 
various natural forces might be brought into play? That in 
some estuaries, bay, etc., this might be the case, seems 
quite reasonable, and also that sometimes important 
benefits might thus be gained. 


That the arms of the channel-sweeping steamer 
can be held in a position to reach straight down, at tight 
angles with the hull of the steamer, can be dearly shown; 
and that while so held they can be used with effect in 
plowing, stirring, or grappling in water several feet deeper 
than the lower side of the beat, is also plain. 


Of course it could not be expected that the 
steamer's hull should be driven at as high a speed, nor that 
so many cubic yards of earth could be removed per hour. 
But there seems no reason to doubt that a large and good 
steamer, under experienced officer, could perform highly 
effective work—aunder suitable conditions as to weather, 
etc.—in water over fifty feet in depth. Even at that depth, 
as well at any lesser depth, the arrangement of the arms 
and beams is such that they can be placed and held in any 
desired position between the surface of the water and the 
bottom, thus not only facilitating deep grappling and 
plowing, but enabling the stirring of a strata of water at the 
very bottom, if so desired, and found to be advantageous. 


THE PLAN OF STEAMER 


ITS GENERAL AND SPECIFIC ADAPTATION TO 
EXTENDED AND EFFECTIVE USE AND VARIED 
KINDS OF SERVICE IN IMPROVING AND 
DEEPENING CHANNELS—STEERING, HANDLING 
AND CONTROL. 


The plan of the steamer is believed to combine 
varied and superior advantages for the service for which 
she is designed, some of which are also believed to be 
worthy of consideration for commercial steamers. The 
first consideration with the inventor, was the easy 
adaptation to reversing the motion, so as to sweep the 
shoal both, ways with equal facility, and without being 
drifted away from the position, and without losing time. 
This has already been referred to in connection with the 
form of plow, each being adapted to the other, and too 
much stress cannot well be laid on this forward and back 
motion—for the steamer—as its advantages are great 


indeed, and various as great. Reflection, however, will 
probably bring them before the mind of the reader, or 
engineer, more fully, and we will pass on to other points. 


Foremost among these is the question of 
HANDLING, STEERING, AND CONTROL. Of course, 
it is well known that a sufficient rate of speed is essential 
to secure and maintain "steerage-way" and control the 
vessel. Hence any method or plan of work that compelled 
a very low rate of speed for the steamer's hull, would 
greatly embarrass the whole matter of steering, handling 
and control of the vessel, and so, at least, very greatly 
diminish her efficiency and capacity for work, if it did not, 
also, lessen her safety. It would also unfit her to meet 
many difficult conditions and situations, and debar her 
from even attempting certain classes of work; for instance, 
a sea-coast bar, where she would be exposed to the force 
of waves, winds and tidal currents, all at once, or even 
separately. Yet these very forces can not only be met, but 
by the inventor's mode and equipment are intended to be 
utilized in gaining results. 


The engineer under whose general direction the 
McAlister and Essayons worked, having conceded that a 
steamer with these new appliances could easily work at 
the rate of five or six miles per hour, in such work as that 
at either bar at the mouths of the Mississippi; and the most 
practical and experienced pilots having conceded that 
separate engines for the paddle-wheels would 
satisfactorily dispose of any difficulty as to steering, etc., 
the inventor could well afford to rest the case as to those 
points. 


But it is believed that just examination will show, 
and practical tests confirm the claim, not only for 
sufficient power of control, etc., but superior, if not 
unequalled, advantages in these respects, not only over 
other dredgers, but over other forms of steamers. The 
paddle-wheels would be placed exactly amidships, and 
instead of being driven each by a separate engine, the 
driving power would be divided among four equal 


engines, two for each paddle-wheel, thus removing a 
whole class of troubles from engines getting "hung on the 
center," etc., or the possibility of it, and securing various 
advantages, especially in facilitating handling, turning, 
and general easy and certain control of the whole weight 
and power of the steamer and her equipment. And while 
no other form and plan of steamer could possess such 
facility for direct movement forward and back, so as the 
power on each side, as well as length to each end, would 
exactly balance, so no steamer upon any other plan, in 
these particulars, could possess the same facility for 
turning about upon her own center, and in the shortest 
possible time. Almost as a horseman could wheel a well 
trained steed, so the commander, or officer of the deck, 
from his central position on the bridge, near the pilot, and 
over the engines, could order the power that would 
quickly wheel his steamer about, arrest her motion, or 
change her course. As the position of the beams and 
gangs, and their connections at each end of the steamer, 
are also balanced, the one by the other, so the use of these 
large beams as stirring sticks, when so required, would not 
seriously embarrass the steering and necessary control of 
the vessel's movement and position. But if at any time of 
difficulty, the beams in any given position below the 
surface of the water, were found embarrassing the steerage 
of the vessel, very seriously, they could, one or all, be 
raised in a moment, and then when required, as quickly 
lowered again, and placed in the desired position. 


THE PILOT HOUSE 


Many sea-going vessels are to constructed that the 
helmsman or pilot can only steer by compass or command, 
even in crowded channels, or where surrounded by land- 
marks and fixed objects, or moving vessels near. He must 
usually await orders as to his course, even if about to 
come in collision with another vessel, which perhaps he 
can only see imperfectly, if at all. In this respect it would 
seem that else western river steamers are superior to most 
other vessels in use, as the pilot, from his high perch, 


always has a commanding view. So under this plan, for 
river work. 


For a steamer, planned for heavy sea-coast 
service, though not quite to high as for largest river work, 
yet the pilot has the same commanding view of 
surrounding objects, and that on all sides; and when he 
reverses the motion of the steamer, he has but to secure 
one pilot's wheel, and turning on his heel take the one at 
his back, not leaving his post a moment. 


Widely different is it with the Essayons and 
McAlister, and serious must be the objections to any plan 
for a dredging steamer, when the pilot or helmsman, after 
crossing the shoal, must secure his wheel, and go to else 
other end of the vessel and take the other, leaving his 
vessel adrift, as it were, and without control. Of course 
when the motion is reversed, the rudder that has just 
guided the vessel becomes the cut-water. 


STEAM AND AQUATIC FORCE CHANNEL 
SWEEPER 


KEEPING THE STEAMER "TRIMMED" OR RIDING 
ON AN "EVEN KEEL." 


Every practical and competent officer on boats or 
vessels on rivers, lakes or seas, knows that this is always a 
very important point in all navigation, always a matter of 
solicitude, examination, consultation and effort, and after 
the beat that can be done many a craft must perform all or 
part of her hip, or voyage, a little "down by the head," a 
little " down at the stern," or a trifle " lop-sided." To all 
who have experienced these difficulties in practical 
navigation, the writer would beg to point out: 


Ist. That this proposed working steamer for 
improving earth obstructed channels, would inevitably, 
from her form and construction, be perfectly balanced, 
when placed in the water and completed, and ready to take 
her cargo. 


2nd. That her only freight would be her coal, 
stores and implements, and that the consumption of coal 
would be in two sets of furnaces, equi-distant fore and aft 
from the center, and taking coal equally from fore and aft. 


3rd. If the clerk and mates see that the same 
number of tons of coal are taken in forward, as aft, and 
properly distributed, that the vessel must always be about 
even, and a little care as to stores, etc., will always keep 
her perfectly even without ever consulting her water 
marks. 


SIZE OF HULL 


Among the many objections to placing a very 
great power on a very small hull, as in the cases of the U. 
S. dredging steamers referred to, a very serious one must 
be the inability to take on coal enough to last any 
considerable time. But the proposed steamer for heavy 
service on coasts, would have ample capacity to take on 
coal enough to cross the Atlantic, and perform effective 
service in Europe before again coaling. And her safety at 
sea would be fully equal to that of commercial steamers. 


QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS AND MEN 


In many commercial and war vessels the comfort 
and health of the men seems but poorly provided for, often 
through the necessity of making room for many persons, 
and much light freight, and from other causes not always 
avoidable. And this discomfort and hardship is sometimes 
fruitful of evils, and often tends to make necessary a rule 
of force, or an arbitrary and severe rule, rather than a just 
pride in the faithful performance of duty by all on board, 
from the lowest to the highest, and prompt and cheerful 
obedience of orders by all. On some vessels even the 
captain and officers can hardly be free from almost 
constant discomfort, and the accommodations of the men 
are poor indeed. 


The size, peculiar duties, and general 
arrangements of this vessel, and her cabins, are such as to 


easily admit of good and suitable quarters for all, with due 
provision for comfort and health. Should it be thought by 
experienced builders and navigators that the position of 
the officers' quarters, above the deck cabin, made it 
objectionable or unsafe in event of a sea voyage being 
required, it can be so constructed as to admit of being 
taken down and stowed away until the voyage is 
accomplished, and then re-erected. But its central position, 
between the paddle-boxes, and limited size, it is believed 
would render this unnecessary. 


WHEN A SEA VOYAGE IS REQUIRED 


The two longer frames should be hoisted to a 
perpendicular, and then lowered over the tops of the 
smokestacks and brought to a rest on the cabin deck, and 
here secured by suitable lashings to guard against the 
ship's lurching. The two shorter frames should be brought 
to a nearly vertical position, resting firmly against the 
derricks, and there suitably fastened by lashings. In this 
position the beams, if to desired, might be used to attach 
sails, thus enabling, at times, the saving of many tons of 
coal, for use on arrival at distant working ground. 


FOR INTERIOR SERVICE 


The general plan and arrangement of the power, 
hoisting frames, plows, &c., would be much the same on a 
steamer designed for such service as the rivers of the 
Mississippi system, as for sea-coast service, but of course 
the hull would be much lighter, and not deeper than 
ordinary western river boats. And, as on them, the 
engines, boilers, etc., would be on the deck; this covered 
by a "boiler deck," with cabins above that. 


For low water, and for the small upper rivers, a 
steamer should be of the same plan, but smaller, and 
lighter, with a lighter equipment. But in times of flood or 
high water a boat of the larger class could go up and 
render most effective service, in such localities as "Naples 
flats" on the Illinois, in deepening a channel, and 
elsewhere in sweeping away small bars if necessary. 


There are now completed on the Illinois two locks and 
dams. Above these there will be probably a slight deposit 
of sediment, which in time may need removal. If so, it 
could easily be effected by a steamer plowing and stirring 
in time of flood, or at even medium high water. The earth 
could, also, if desired, be taken up in buckets, and 
deposited behind piling, or for filling for any desired 


purpose. 
LIFTING FROM THE WATER IN BUCKETS 


Though this form of work is distinct from that for 
which the steamer and equipment is designed, yet the 
arrangement of the beams and frames affords facilities for 
large results, should such work be required of her. The 
extra equipment for it, would consist of a supply of 
buckets of light boiler iron, of suitable size, and whose 
length would be, say, thrice their diameter. They could be 
either square or round, fitted with bails at one end, and a 
hinge bottom at the other. These should be attached to the 
beams in even rows. The beams can then be suitably 
depressed, and the buckets filled by drawing them along 
the bottom by the steamer. When filled, they would, if all 
four gangs were raised at once, cause a heavy strain. To 
avoid this, their tops can be raised to the surface when 
filled, and the steamer proceed to the place for emptying 
without lifting from the water. Arrived at the place, one 
gang can be lifted and emptied at a time, and this rapidly, 
and the process repeated. But such service is regarded by 
the inventor as of minor importance, as compared with the 
greater service of sweeping channels, and a more full 
utilizing of natural forces, in accomplishing results of 
greater magnitude and importance, and not seemingly to 
be reached adequately by any means yet in use, and for 
which this is peculiarly designed, and believed to be 
peculiarly adapted. 


SOME GENERAL NATURAL CONDITIONS IN 
CHANNEL FORMATION AND IN PROPOSED 
IMPROVEMENTS AND METHODS 


Any one desiring to test the great, inexhaustible, 
and endless power reposing in water, to take up, hold 
suspended, and remove earthy material, and form and 
reform channels, shores, and coasts, can easily do so with 
a large tank of water in which is some sediment such as is 
found in the natural channels of navigation. Of course, any 
smaller vessel will do, and a common water pail may be 
more convenient. 


It will be seen that while the water is motionless, 
and at rest, it has no power to remove any part of this 
sediment, though of course, it may hold in solution and 
suspended an infinite number of minute particles that may 
or may not be visible to the naked eye. But let us stir the 
water and loosen the sediment at the same time, and soon 
a quantity is taken up and held suspended in the water 
ready to be borne away to another place if the water is 
poured out or emptied. 


Thus this great primal instrument of the Creator is 
illustrated in geology throughout the globe, and is plainly 
visible on all coasts, islands, and shores, and in the earthy 
banks, bars, and shoals, of every river and creek,—for all 
are its work. 


So all natural channels being formed by the water itself, 
(which never pauses completely in its work, as its task is 
never completely finished,) surely nothing can be more 
reasonable than that the superincumbent water on the 
shoal should be the chief agent in reducing it, or in 
improving a channel, or in aiding it to reform to a slight 
extent, so as to leave less obstruction to navigation—or no 
obstruction. 


From the annexed table, the amount of work 
expected of this channel-sweeper may be seen. And its 
capacity for work is very great, and believed to be amply 
sufficient for the very heaviest service required. [See table 
on page 9.] 


And with some, the question will at once arise, 
"will not such immense quantities of earth fill up the 
channel elsewhere and ruin it?" 


But let it be borne in mind that this earthy material 
is not brought from the land and thrown in the channel; it 
is there all the time, and we are simply aiding or forcing a 
change of position; and when plowed and stirred and set 
afloat by the steamer, it does not merely change position 
in the channel only, and all lodge in the deeper places. In 
rivers, much of it, if not the most of it,—in many cases, 
nearly all of it—is borne out of the channel, and in its new 
position assists in earth formations that usually will 
improve the channel, and often will permanently assist in 
keeping it deeper. 


Doubtless, in many situations, such as Mobile 
Bay, and various coast localities, these new formations 
induced by this channel-sweep, will become ridges, and 
act as jetties are expected to, but often much better, as 
man cannot equal nature in engineering water-levels and 
banks, or coast formations. We attempt to use her water- 
level when we take a straight piece of wood, and in it fix a 
tube containing a liquid. This we call a" spirit level," and 
a most useful and necessary instrument it is. But what an 
imperfect trifle it is, when compared with the instruments 
and elements of nature, that extend throughout our rivers, 
and belt "the great globe itself," and so nicely level its 
waters, that the Suez Canal leads from sea to sea without 
lock or fall. 


At the Sulina mouth of the Danube, engineering 
works or jetties increased the depth of water on the has 
from twelve or thirteen feet, to twenty or over. But above, 
in the Sulina branch, a shoal formed, it now appears, on 
which at low water there was only thirteen feet. And so at 
the South Pass of the Mississippi. But the dredges never 
caused a shoal above, at S. W. Pass or Pass a I Outré, 
because the natural level of the surface never was 
changed. So it would seem altogether reasonable, and safe 
to assume, that sweeping out a channel over a bar or shoal 


at a river mouth—or in a river—will not tend to cause a 
shoal above, as in the cases where jetties have been built 
by engineers, and the natural flow of waters confined 
before their intended channel was deepened, or bed 
prepared. 


But in submitting and explaining the claims of this 
mode and implements, it is not the intention of the 
inventor to engage in discussion of these vexed questions. 
For he has been told Zang since, by an eminent opponent, 
that "if this machine would do the work claimed for it, that 
it would work a complete revolution in the whole science 
of engineering as applied to improving channel-ways." 
And while the model and specifications were being 
prepared for the U. S. patent, an eminent gentleman of 
superior information, then in Washington, wrote that "the 
need of such a machine was as great in Europe as here, 
especially in the north of Europe." Hence the object in this 
communication has been to present those claims as clearly 
as practicable by such means, in the hope of securing just 
and practical tests, which he feels quite sure will then lead 
to those great and beneficent results which are now so 
urgently needed, and the need of which must constantly 
increase, both in our own and other countries. 


The building of the Essayons was an experiment, 
justified by necessity, and good results were won, as her 
work and that of the McAlister was successful to a great 
degree. So, also, the jetties, built by Capt. Eads, have 
added to his high reputation as an engineer, and are worth 
all that they have cost— Be, Sir Charles Hartley was 
highly honored by England's Queen for his work at the 
Danube. So, Russia, Prussia, and France, have indicated 
their wishes and their needs. 


But the needed measure of success has not yet 
been won in a single case, while the work required is but 
begun. And mankind needs that work. And may we not 
reverently hope, that the Great Architect of the Universe 
will permit these humble labors to finally succeed. The 
admirable motto of the U. S. engineers is "Essayons," (we 


will try.) Its application by Gen. McAlister, or the board, 
or chief, to the first great U. S. dredging steamer, built for 
the mouth of the Mississippi, expresses a volume in a 
word. And a noble word, truly. But may it not be 
permitted now, to so amend it, that it may read, 


WE WILL ALL TRY 


Should this be in effect allowed, might we not be 
all permitted to add—in hope and faith—yet another 
word, and the welcome, ardent, French word, "Encore," so 
that it will read when Americanized, 


WE WILL ALL TRY AGAIN 


And let us hope that the sentiment may ever be 
kindly applied to all the rightful labors and pursuits of 
peace, and just fulfillment of those duties on earth 
required of man to prepare him for a brighter and better 
existence, when labors here are ended. 


Q] & 
ST 


APPENDIX 
OUR HOME NAVIGATION AND STEAM TOWING 


THREE GRAND NATURAL SYSTEMS, EACH OF ITS 
KIND UNEQUALLED ON EARTH, AND DESIGNED 
FOR UNITING, CONNECTING, AND BLENDING 
THE RESOURCES OF THE STATES ON THE COAST 
AND IN THE INTERIOR 


While it is a perfectly well-known fact that heavy 
shipping cannot yet enter the rivers, it is astonishing that 
men claiming to be, great engineers and statesmen are 
urging theories of steamship navigation to St. Louis, etc., 
etc. 


One member of the Illinois Legislature recently 
advocated before that body the urging upon Congress the 
task of making the Mississippi and its tributaries navigable 
for steamships. 


And while this folly goes on, there are upon the 
southwest boundary of Illinois, between St. Louis and 
Cairo, the wrecks of over five thousand boats, of various 
kinds, (see appendix to U. S. Senate Com. report,) caused 
by collision with snags or wrecks. By nature there was no 
dangerous obstruction, except the trees or logs that fell or 
floated in, and which an irregular and inefficient service 
failed to remove, and afterwards failed to remove the 
wrecks they caused, or such of them as obstructed the 
channel. These startling facts are very old, and well 
known to many, and were in evidence several years ago 
before a select committee of Congress. So, too, it is, or 
should be well known, that the Great Lake and Mississippi 
systems, are the great natural organs of our country for its 
inland transportation, and that their full utility cannot be 
reached without a suitable connection, via the Illinois 
River and canal, which that committee actually omitted 
from their special recommendations A most remarkable 
omission, truly. Yet this would, a work of comparatively 
moderate cost, and was begun over fifty-five years ago, 
and from the first was intended to be on a larger scale than 
it is, ninety feet on each side having been reserved for the 
purpose of widening it. 


But though the whole Northwest has been in a 
large degree CUT, OFF, (by neglect to clear that part of 
the river on southwest boundary of Illinois, and complete 
this connection) from the benefits of this navigation, and 
so has suffered a peculiar local injury, in addition to the 
general injury common to all the States, yet the high art of 


river navigation by steam, first illustrated to the world in 
our country, has continued to advance toward perfection 
and now, in economy and efficiency, far surpasses any 
navigation or transportation the world has ever seen. 


It is on the Ohio (and thence to New Orleans) that 
the great economy of steam towing has been brought to its 
highest and best development, and by men who have 
never been accused of corrupting the government of their 
country or States by bribery. With a single tow boat, 
costing no more than a first-class locomotive, and light, 
cheap barges, they sometimes bring down convoys, 
bearing twenty-four thousand tons, or what would load six 
or eight large steam-ships, or fifteen miles of railroad cars. 
They annually transport down the river about four millions 
of tons of coal, at an average cost for freight of about one- 
third the cost of ocean freight from our Atlantic ports to 
English ports per ton per mile: In making this estimate I 
have used the Senate Committee's tables of ocean freights 
on grain, making an average for the ten years from 1863 to 
1873, and average the coal freights as given in evidence at 
Cincinnati. 


Now can it be possible that the practical bearing 
of such conclusive and mighty truths cannot be discerned? 
If they have been obscured from any unfortunate cause, or 
the gifts of God to our country denied, or hidden through 
errors, is it not high time that we acknowledged them to 
Him, and make a practical application of the gifts, by 
taking out the snags and wrecks, and completing this 
connection (between the rivers and lakes) so that all the 
people of this country can have the use of them, as the 
Great Architect of our dwelling place on earth intended. 


And this action will not only recognize in a right 
way that wise and beneficent plan, but will also be 
concurrent with, and a proper fulfillment of the organic 
law of our Northwestern States, as set forth in the 
ordinance of 1787. 


Not only is steamship navigation to St. Louis an 
absurdity (or worse), as shown by reason, and the 
established facts of all practical navigation, but the best 
results in heavy transportation on these waters do not 
require great depth of water. Convenient barges, drawing, 
when full freighted, not over six, or at most, seven feet, 
have been and will continue to be better than unwieldy, 
heavily built hulks, drawing from eight to twelve feet. All 
can be of cheaper and lighter build when the snags and 
wrecks are kept cleared out. And if by supernatural power, 
the river and its tributaries were made fifty feet deep, 
heavy, costly, sea-going vessels could not come up against 
the current, and compete successfully with light, cheap 
river boats in freighting, as all practical men will admit. 

Why then waste the lives of another generation on 
such idle vagaries, omitting, meanwhile, an efficient, 
permanent service for removing snags and wrecks? 


The venerable Richard P. Morgan, Sr., the oldest 
civil engineer of our country, said years ago, that "the 
failure to remove these obstructions was not only 
inexcusable, but disgraceful." And if we look abroad over 
the world, we will see that no nation has ever yet 
overcome the disadvantages of a wide interior, and 
maintained that degree of high civilization and 
advancement to which this country cannot justly aspire 
without its navigation, and that wisely and soundly 
developed—both inland and ocean. And to lift the heavy 
burthens now upon all the country, we need a wise use of 
every resource of nature and art we possess. The railroad 
men should bear in mind that the great convoys of barges 
moving on the rivers, cannot vault over the land and take 
away their business! On the contrary they will be 
benefited, as will ALL, in ways that would require a 
volume to net forth, even in slight detail. 


Nowhere on this globe is the evidence of its 
adaptation to highly civilized man's varied wants more 
conspicuous, and of design to provide therefore more 
clear, than in these arrangements for navigation. It is 


written in the many fine harbors of New England, the 
nursery of our ocean navigation; in the sheltered line, 
adapted for steam-towing, along our Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, needing but little more to be made available from 
Southern New England to Western Texas —uniting all the 
sounds, bays, rivers, harbors, estuaries, &c. of both coasts, 
and receiving the outlets of the great lake and river 
systems of the interior by the Hudson and Mississippi, and 
uniting them also. It is written in the river system, 
reaching from the Appalachian to the Rocky Mountains, 
and in all that vast reach interrupted by only one rapid 
(that at Louisville,) from the Yellow-stone to the 
Alleghany, and with not a single obstructing rapid from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Keokuk, or from the Gulf up to the 
Rocky Mountains. It is written in the noble group or chain 
of lakes, on the north, that stretch their south-western arm 
out to, and almost touch the Illinois, so that LaSalle passed 
from one to the other on his memorable voyage. 


On these three vast systems, all the varied and 
wonderful economies of steam-towing should at once be 
allowed to develop and unfold their benefits throughout 
the Atlantic, Gulf Coast, and Interior States. Everywhere 
the grandeur of the preparation God has made for us is 
plain. And the slight work required of us to come into 
possession is equally plain. And if our statesmen or our 
politicians love their country, as they profess, why cannot 
they discern its natural features? Why waste time on so 
many vast, needless, impracticable schemes, and allow the 
Illinois and Florida canals, and plain work on rivers, to go 
un-provided for? 


W. T.S. 


Comments on Stackpole's 1879 Book 


It is obvious that Stackpole spent a lot of time 
interviewing shipping personnel and spent time on ships. 


This would have involved a lot of travel expense for room 
and board when he was doing these investigations. 
Stackpole funded this work from his own pocket. 


Chapter 17 
Conclusion 
Death Dates of William and His Wife 


The author had a great deal of difficulty finding the 
obituary for William T. Stackpole. The Dominy Library has 
a cemetery search option on their web site. It gives 1896 as 
William's death date. Alma Lewis James' 1967 book also 
gives 1896. The author finally found his obituary in the 
1894 Blade. 


It turns out the Dominy Library web site is also off by two 
years on Jennie's death date. The web site says 1910. It 
turns out she died in 1908. 


Finding All of William Stackpole's Writings 


When doing historical research, the researcher usually 
encounters mysteries that can not be solved. 


One of the remaining mysteries is trying to find copies of 
all of William T. Stackpole's writings. He was a prolific 
author during his entire lifetime. The author has attempted 
to find all of his writings, but because he was such a 
prolific writer, more writings are sure to surface in the 
coming years. 


The Challenge of Understanding Stackpole's Dreams 


It is also difficult to determine in 2016, what William's 
waterway dreams really were back in the 1870s. 
Apparently, one of his grandest schemes was to have a 
great waterway from Chicago all the way to New Orleans. 
This would involve a much wider and deeper canal from 
Chicago to the Mississippi River than the I&M Canal. It 
would also require continuous dredging of the Mississippi 
River all the way from Minnesota to New Orleans. It would 
also require the addition of more locks and dams. 


Lost Dredging Patent Model 


In her 1967 book, Alma Lewis James wrote that it 
was in her possession. In January of 2017, the author 
discovered one of the patent models is in the possession of 
a Fairbury area family. It was purchased at the estate sale 
of Percy James (1936-2011). A 2017 photo of the model in 
its wooden storage box is shown above. 


It is likely there was a second model at the U.S. 
Patent office. Some of those models were lost in fires, or 
discarded. Some of the models are in the hands of private 
collectors. Maybe someday, this second dredging model 
will turn up. 


Burial Location of Three Stackpole Children 


The burial place of the three Stackpole children is 
also not known [Mary Lillias Stackpole (1857-1879), 
William G. Stackpole (1866-1867), and Isabelle E. 
Stackpole (1871-1871). The Stackpole's moved to Fairbury 
in 1861 per Alma Lewis James' 1967 book, so the deaths 
occurred after they were living in Fairbury. The Dominy 
Library cemetery database does not list any of three 
children being buried in Fairbury. 


Made and Lost Three Fortunes 


Several writers have stated that William T. Stackpole 
made and lost three fortunes. It is clear the first fortune he 
made was as a gold miner in California. He lost this fortune 
in the Panic of 1857. 


It is not as clear what the second fortune was. There 
was a lot of real estate speculation in the early years of 
Fairbury. He could have made quite a bit of money buying 
and selling real estate in Fairbury. He may not have lost all 
of his gold fortune in the Panic of 1857, just a part of it. 


Alma Lewis James reported that he lost his second 
fortune in grain market speculation. He also lost a lot of 


money promoting his canal and dredging ideas. The previous 
Blade story reported that he invested and lost $100,000 in the 1857 
Illinois River Improvement Company that he promoted. This would 
be equivalent to $2,567,820 in 2015 dollars. 


As also noted above in his 1879 book, he spent a lot 
of his money interviewing shipping personnel. He probably 
lost money investing in the Galveston, Texas, site for a 
factory to build his patented dredge. 


The third fortune was his invention and patent of a 
dredging mechanism. It is noted above that someone else 
stole his idea, and they made a fortune from his idea. 


Poverty Before Social Security System 


Because William T. Stackpole died penniless, his 
widow Jennie had no source of income. The Social Security 
system did not start to pay any benefits until Ida May 
Fuller received her first check in 1940. 


Anna Stackpole was not employed in the later years 
of her life. She had no source of income either. The 
descriptions of Jennie's and Anna's poverty in Alma Lewis 
James' 1967 book are probably very accurate. 


It is interesting that the Social Security system we 
have today, was put into place due to the political pressure 
applied by Fairbury native Francis Townsend. See the 
author's book titled Fairbury, Illinois History Stories for 
more information about Francis Townsend. 


Un-Marked Graves Story 


It is reported by several sources that William, his 
wife Jennie, and their daughter Anna, are all buried in un- 
marked graves in Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. 


All three obituaries state they were buried at 
Graceland Cemetery. 


The Dominy Library's web site has a search function 
to see where people are buried. 


Dominy Memorial Library 


201 S. 3rd St. Fairbury, IL 61739 
Serving Fairbury and the surrounding area as a charitable, tax-exempt, not-forprofit organization encouraging education and research 


Indian Grove Township Graceland Cemetery 


You may use this site to locate burial sites of family members or friends. 
Search by Last Name, First Name or Cemetery/Section. 


The three sections to the main Graceland Cemetery are: 
Old, Old Cemetery “OOC,” Old Cemetery “OC,” or Morris Addition “MA” 


South Graceland Cemetery has Sections A, B, and C. 


Search Burial Records 


Last Name [stackpole First Name 
Cemetery {Any Cemetery v | Section Any Section ¥ | Block 


Search | 


Interments 
Last Name M First Name Date of Death Cemetery Section & Block 
Stackpole Thomas William 4/4/1896 Graceland Old Cemetery, 16 
Stackpole Jennie 5/18/1910 Graceland Old Cemetery, 16 
Stackpole Anna 8/18/1940 Graceland Old Cemetery, 16 


On this web site, if you click the name, it gives the 
exact location of the grave. 


William Thomas Stackpole| | Jennie Stackpole 


Gender M Gender F 
Birth Date Birth Date 
Date of Death 4/4/1896 Date of Death 5/18/1910 
Age ymd Age ymd 
Cemetery Graceland Cemetery Graceland 


Section and Block Old Cemetery, 16 Section and Block Old Cemetery, 16 
Lot 2 Lot 2 
Grave Number 4 Grave Number 3 
OC Row OC Row 
Plot Plot 
Veteran? Veteran? 


| View All Interments for this Block 


View All Interments for this Block | 


Anna Stackpole 


Gender F 
Birth Date 11/16/1861 
Date of Death 8/18/1940 
Age 78y9m2d 
Cemetery Graceland 
Section and Block Old Cemetery, 16 
Lot 2 
Grave Number 2 
OC Row 
Plot 
Veteran? 


View All Interments for this Block 


The author has walked the area in the cemetery 
where these lots are located. There are no grave markers 
present. 


Man of Many Talents 


As you look back over William T. Stackpole's life, 
you will conclude that he was a man of many talents. 


These include gold prospector, pioneer, farmer, merchant, 
grain speculator, oil field worker, real estate sales person, inventor, 
writer, publisher, and visionary. He was granted one U.S. patent on 
dredging technology. He was editor and publisher of a magazine in 
Chicago. He developed his grand dome idea for the 1893 Chicago 
World's Fair. In several articles, he was credited with having ideas 
50 to 100 years ahead of his time. 


Stackpole's Strengths from 1967 Book 


All people have strengths and weaknesses. In her 1967 book, 
Alma Lewis James listed some of William's strengths: 


William reached the age of 27 with money in his 
pocket. He was a tall, good-looking, socially prominent 
young man who was very popular with his associates. 
Like his mother, he had many friends and made them 
easily, but he was very selective of his close associates, 
preferring always to mingle with people in the higher 
walks of life. He had a very strong personal pride and 
sense of dignity, and coupled with the honesty and 
integrity of his character, was a driving desire to "be 
somebody." 


Stackpole's Weaknesses from 1967 Book 


Alma also listed his weaknesses: 


As a business man he had no organizational 
ability, very little desire for responsibilities, and he was 
anything but avid for money. He did like change and 
variety in his jobs, and he liked working with people. He 
got along well with all classes, because he had an inborn 
sense of the diplomatic. He was a very talkative sort of 
person and an easy conversationalist, and having traveled 
so much, he was not only interesting but interested. 


He was a loyal friend, but he was easily 
influenced, and all this was emphasized by a marked strain 
of secrecy in his character. Not even his close business 
associates, or his family knew about his business 
transactions. 


Alma noted that he was not a good public speaker: 


The first of his speeches was given at home at the 
DuBois Opera House, followed by others throughout the 
state. He was a speaker at the canal convention in Peoria, 
and John Virgin and John Scibird were among the group 
from Fairbury who attended. There were many influential 
men of the community there, but Stackpole proved to be 
an unsuccessful public speaker. He simply failed to get his 
message across to them. 


After reading and reviewing several of his written 
articles, the author concludes that Stackpole was not very 
good about explaining his dreams. When you read his 
writings, you can tell he is passionate about the subject. 
But, he is very verbose and it is extremely difficult to 
determine the details of his cause. This inability to 
communicate his ideas in writing probably explains why he 
was also not a good public speaker. 


Why a Bigger Canal Was Not Built Until 1900 


Like many things in life, a new technology comes along, is very 
popular with the public for a while, then fades away. The first big 
canal project in the United States was the Erie Canal which opened 
in 1825. The Illinois and Michigan canal later opened in 1848. 


By the 1850's, railroads were starting to crisscross the Midwestern 
portion of the United States. Fairbury was founded in 1857, when a 
new railroad was run from Peoria to Indiana. Once railroads became 
popular, public interest began to fade with canals. 


The railroads also probably had extensive lobbyists in Washington, 
DC. They lobbied hard to prevent any new canals, because it forced 
them to lower their shipping prices to compete. 


Since a larger I&M Canal would have been contained just within the 
State of Illinois, the state could have done this project. Apparently, 
the state constitution prevented a state-sponsored project. It was 
noted above, that New York state amended their constitution to 
allow them to build the Erie Canal. 


With respect to more dams and locks on the Mississippi river, this 
project required federal support from Congress, since many 
individual states touch the Mississippi River. 


By the 1880s, when Stackpole was most active in this cause, it was 
probably too late to gather a lot of public support to force either the 
state of Illinois or the federal Congress to pay for this project. The 
railroad industry was large by that point, and probably had a lot of 
well-paid lobbyists trying to discourage Congress from taking on 
any new canal projects. 


The real driver that apparently caused the bigger canal to be built, 
was the public safety of the city of Chicago. The city had to act to 
prevent raw sewage from entering the public drinking supply, since 
the river dumped the sewage into Lake Michigan, close to the fresh 
water intakes. Mixing raw sewage with public drinking water could 
have resulted in thousands of deaths from cholera and typhoid. This 
public safety need drove the decision to reverse the flow of the 
Chicago River and built the Chicago Ship and Sanitary Canal in 
1900. 


Man Ahead of His Time 


Stackpole was indeed a man ahead of his time. His 1857 idea 
of an improved waterway shipping system were not implemented 
until many years later. In 1900, the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal 
was completed. It was a dramatic improvement over the Illinois & 
Michigan Canal. In the 20th Century, the Mississippi River shipping 
system saw continuous improvements. These improvements 


included more locks and dams, periodic dredging, and removal of 
wrecked and snagged boats. 


It is hoped this book helps to inform current Fairbury 
residents about this very interesting man that was an important 
character in Fairbury's early history. 
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